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The order of the Knights of St John, which for some 
centuries played a very important part in the great struggle 
between Christianity and Mahomedanism, was, at its origin, 
a semi-religious body, its members being, like other monks, 
bound by vowa of obedience, chastity, and poverty, and pledged 
to minister to the wants of the pilgrims who flocked to the 
Holy Places, to receive them at their great Hospital — or guest 
house — at Jerusalem, dedicated to St John the Baptist, and 
to defend them on their passage to and from the sea, against 
attack by Moslems. In a comparatively short time the con- 
stitution of the order was changed, and the Knights Hospi- 
tallers became, like the Templars, a great military Order 
pledged to defend the Holy Sepulchre, and to war everywhere 
against the Moslems. The Hoepitallers bore a leading share 
in the struggle which terminated in the triumph of the 
Moslems, and the capture by them of Jerusalem. The Knights 
of St. John then established themselves at Acre, but after a 
valiant defence of that fortress, removed to Crete, and shortly 
afterwards to Rhodes. There they fortified the town, and 
withstood two terrible si^es by the Turks. At the end of 
the second they obtained honourable terms from Sultan 
Solyman, and retiring to Malta established themselves there 
in an even stronger fortress than that of Rhodes, and repulsed 
all the efforts of the Turks to dispossess them. The Order 
was the great bulwark of Christendom against the invasion 
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of the Turks, and th» tale of their long etruggle is one of 
abeorbing interest, and of the many eventful episodes none is 
more full of incident and excitement tlian the first siege of 
Rhodes, which I have chosen for the subject of my story. 

G. A. HENTY. 
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A KMGHT OF THE WHTTE CE088. 



THS KDia-lUKKB, 



STATELY lady was looking out of the window cf 
an apartment in the Royal Ch&teau of Amboiae, 
in the month of June 1470, She was still 
handsome, though many years of anxiety, mis- 
fortune, and trouble, had left thor tracca on her 
face. In the room behind her, a Icnight was talking to a lady 
nttdng at a tambour frame ; a lad of seveuteeu was standing 
at another window stroking a hawk that sat on his wrigt, 
while a bc^ of nine was seated at a table BTH-mining the pages 
of an illuminated missal. 

" What will come of it, Eleanor f " the lady at the window 
said, tnming suddenly and impatietitiy from it, " It seems 
past beli^ that I am to meet as a friend this haughty Earl, 
who has fc^ fifteen years been the bitterest enemy of my 
House. It appears almost impossible." 

" lis strange indeed, my Queen ; but so many strange things 
have befallen your Majesty that you should be the last to 
wonder at this. At any rate, as you said but yesterday, naught 
but good can come t£ it. He has dcme his worst against you, 
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12 A KWIOHT OF THE WHITE CROSS. 

and one can acarce doubt that if he chooHee he haa poirer to 
do as much good for yon, as in pa»t times he has done you evil. 
'Xifi certain that bia coming here shows he is in earnest, for his 
presence,— ^which is sure sooner or later to come to the ears of 
the Usurper, — wilt cause him to fall into the deepest disgrace." 

" And yet it seemed," the queen said, " that by marrying his 
daughter to Clarence he had bound himself more firmly than 
ever to the aide of York." 

" Ay, madam," the knight said. " But Clarence himself is said 
to be alike unprincipled and ambitious, and it may well be 
that Warwick intended to set him up against Edward ; had he 
not done so, such an alliance would not neceesarily strengthen 
his position at Court." 

" Methinks your supposition is the true one. Sir Thomas," 
the queen said. "Edward cares not sufficiently for his 
brother to bestow much favour upon the father of the prince's 
wife. Thus, he would gain but little by the marrit^ unlewt 
he were to place Clarence on the throne. Then he would 
again become the real ruler of England, as he was until 
Edward married Elizabeth Woodville, and the House of Bivers 
rose to the first place in the royal favour, and eclipsed the 
Star of Warwick. It is no wonder the proud Earl chafea 
under the ingratitude of the man who owes his throne to him, 
and that he is ready to dare everything so that he can but 
prove to him that he is not to be slighted with impunity. 
But why come to me, when he has Clarence as his 
puppet ? " 

" He may have convinced himself, madam, that Clarence is 
even less to be trusted than Edward, or he may perceive that 
but few of the Yorkists would follow him were he to declare 
agunst the Usurper, while assuredly your adherents would 
stand aloof alt<^ether from such a struggle. Powerful as he is, 
Warwick could not alone withstand the united forces of all 
the nobles pledged to the support of the House of York. 
Thence, as I take it, does it happen that he has resolved to 
throw in his lot with Lancaster, if your Majesty will but 
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forgive the evil he has done your IIouHe and accept him as 
your ally. No doubt he will have terms to make and 
conditions to lay down. 

" He may make what conditions he chooiies," Queen Mai^ret 
said passionately, " ho that be doex but aid me to take venge- 
ance on that false traitor ; to place my husband again on tbe 
throne; and to obtain for my son his rightful heritage." 

Afl she spoke a trumpet sounded in the courtyard below. 

" He has come," she eKclaimed. " Once again, after years of 
misery and humiliation, I can hope." 

" We had beet retire, madam," Sir Thomas Tresham said. 
" He will speak more freely to your Majesty if there are no 
witnesses. Come, Gervaise, it is time that you practised your 
exercises." And Sir Thomas, with his wife and child, quitted 
the room, leaving Queen Margaret with her son to meet the 
man who had been the bitterest foe of her House, the author 
of her direst misfortunes. 

For two hours the Earl of Warwick was closeted with the 
queen ; then he took horse and rode away. Ab soon as he did 
so, a servant informed Sir Thomas and hia wife that the queen 
desired their presence. Margaret was standing radiant when 
they entered. 

"Congratulate me, my friends," she said. "The Star of 
Lancaiiter haa risen again, Warwick has placed all his power 
and influence at our disposal. We have both forgiven all tbe 
past ; I the countlens injuries he has inflicted on my House, 
he the execution of his father and so many of his friends. We 
have both laid aside all our grievances, and we stand united 
by our hate for Edward. There is but one condition, and this 
I accepted gladly — namely, that my son should marry his 
daughter Anne. This will he another bond between us ; and 
by all reports Anne is a charming young lady. Edward has 
gladly agreed to the match ; he could make no alliance, even 
with tbe proudest princess in Europe, which would so aid him, 
and ao strengthen his throne." 

" God grant that your hopes may be fulfilled, madam," the 
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knight said earnestly, "and that peace may be given to our 
distracted country ! The TTaurper has rendered himself un- 
popular by his extravagance and by the exactions of his b«- 
collectors, and I believe that England will gladly weloome the 
return of its lawful king to power. When does Warwick 
propose to begin ? " 

" He will at once get a fleet together, Louis, who has 
privately brought about this meeting, will of course throw no 
impediment in his way ; but, on the other hand, the Duke of 
Burgundy will do all in his power to thwart the eaterprise, 
and will, as soon aa he learns of it, warn Edward. I feel 
new life in me, Eleanor, After fretting powerless for years, I 
seem to be a diiferent woman now that there is a prospect 
of action. I am rejoiced at the thought that at last I shall 
be able to reward those who have ventured and suffered so 
much in the cause of Lancaster." 

" My hope is, madam, that this enterprise will be the final 
one, — that, once successful, our dear land will be no longer 
deluged with blood, and that never again shall I be forced to 
draw my sword against my countrj'men." 

" Tis a good and pious wish, Sir Thomas, and heartily do I 
join in it. My married life has been one long round of trouble, 
and none more than 1, have cause to wish for peace." 

" There is the more hope for it, madam, that these wars have 
greatly diminished the number of powerful barons. It is they 
who are the authors of this struggle; their rivalries and their 
ambitions are the ruin of England. Save for their retainers 
there would be no armies to place in the field ; the mass of 
people stand aloof altogether, desiring only to live in peace 
and quiet. IHb the same here in Frence; 'tis the powerful 
vasaak of the king that are ever causing trouble." 

" 'Tis GO indeed, Sir Thomas. But without hie feudal lords 
how could a king place an army in the field, when his 
dominions were threatened by a powerful neighbour % " 

"Then it would be the people's burinees to fight, madam, 
and I doubt not that they would do so in defence of their 
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heartlis and homes. Be«des, the neighbonr would no longer 
have the power of myasioQ were he aleo without great ^ubbIb, 
Theee great barons stand between the king and his Hubjecte ; 
and a monarch would be a king indeed were he able to rule 
without th^ constant dictation, and undisturbed bj their 
rivalry and ambitions." 

" That would be a good time indeed, &ii Thomas," the 
queen said, with a amile; "but methinks there is but Uttle 
chance of its coming about, for at present it eeems to me that 
the vassals are better able to make or unmake Hngs, than 
kings are able to deprive the great vaseals of power ; and never 
since Norman William set foot in England were they more 
powerful than they are at present. What does my chance of 
recovering our throne rest upon ? Not upon our right, bnt on 
the quarrel between Warwick and the House of Itivers. We 
are but puppets that the great lords play against each other. 
Did it depend upon my will, it should be as you say; I would 
crush them all at a Uow. Then oolj should I feel really a 
queen. But that is but a dream that can never be carried 

"Not in our time, madam. Bat perhaps it may come 
sooner than we expect ; and this long war, which has destroyed 
many great famlUee and weakened others, may greatly hasten 
its arrival. I presume until Warwick is ready to move 
naught will be done, your Majesty? " 

"That is not settled yet. Warwick spoke somewhat of 
causing a rising in the north before he set sail, so that a 
portion at least cS Edward's power may be np there when 
we make our landing." 

" It wotdd be a prudent step, madam. If we can but gain 
possession of London, the matter would be half finished. 
The dtizens are ever ready to take ades with those whom 
they regard as likely to win, and just as they shout at preeent 
' Long live Zing Edward t ' so would they shout ' Long live 
King Henry I ' did you enter the town." 

"This maj perhaps change the thought that you have 
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entertained, Sir Tbomas, of making your son a Knight of 
St. John." 

"I have not thought the matter over, madam. If there 
were quiet in the land I should, were it not for my vow, 
be well content that he should settle down in peace at my 
old hall ; but if I see that there is still trouble and bloodshed 
ahead, I would in any case far rather that he uliould enter 
the Order, and spend his life in fighting the infidel than in 
stiife with Englishmen. My good friend, the Grand Prior 
of the Order in England, has promised that he will take 
him as his page, and at any rate in the House of St. John's 
he will pass his youth in security whatsoever fate may befall 
me. The child himself already bids fair to do honour to our 
name, and to become a worthy member of the Order. He 
is fond of study, and nnder my daily tuition is making good 
progrew in the use of his weapons." 

"Thi»t is he," the prince said, speaking for the first time. 
" It was but yesterday in the great hall downstairs he stood 
np with blunted swords against young Victor de Faulliac, who 
is nigh three years his senior. It was amusing to see how the 
little knavee fought against each other; and by my faith 
Gervaise held his own staunchly, in spite of Victor's superior 
height and weight. If he join the Order, Sir Thomas, I 
warrant me he will cleave many an infidel's skull, and will do 
honour to the langue of England." 

" I hope so, prince," the knight said gravely. " The Moslems 
ever gain in power, and it may well be that the Knights of 
St. John will be hardly pressed to hold their own. If the boy 
joins them it will be my wish that he shall as early a^ possible 
repair to Rhodes. I do not wish him to become one of the 
drones who hve in sloth at their commanderies in England, 
and take no part in the noble struggle of the Order with the 
Moslem host, who have captured Constantinople and now 
threaten all Europe. We wero childless for some yeare after 
our marriage, and Eleanor and I vowed that were a son born 
to us he should join the Order of the White Cross, and dedicate 
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his life to the defence of Christian Europe agaiust the infidel. 
Our prayers for a son were granted, and Oervuise will enter 
the Order as soon as his age will permit him. That is why I 
rejmced at the grand prior's offer to take him as hui page, for 
he will dwell in the hospital safely until old enough to take the 
first steps towai'ds becoming a knight of the Oi-der," 

" I would that I had been born the son of a baron like 
yourself," the prince said earnestly, " and that I were free to 
choose my own career. Assuredly in that oaee I too would have 
jinned the noble Order and have spent my Ufe in fighting in 
so grand a cause, free from all the quarreLs and disputes and 
enmities ttiat read England. Even should I some day gain a 
throne, surely my lot is not to be envied. Yet, as I have been 
bom to the rank, I must try for it, and I trust to do so worthily 
and bravely. But who can say what the end wiU be ? Warwick 
has ever been our foe, and though my royal mother may use 
him in order to free my father, and place him on the throne, 
she must know well enough that he but uses us for his own 
ends alone, and that he will ever stand beeide the throne and 
be the real ruler of England." 

" For a time, Edward," the queen broke in. " We have shown 
that we can wait, and now it seems that our great hope is 
likely to be fulfilled. After that, the rest will be easy. There 
are other nobles, well-nigh as powerful as he, who look with 
jealousy upon the way in which he lords it, and be assured that 
they will look with a still lees friendly eye upon him when he 
stands, as you say, beside the throne, once your father is iigiiin 
seated there. We can afford to bide our time, and assuredly it 
will not be long before a party is formed against Warwick, 
Until then we must bear everything. Our interests are the 
same. If be is content to remain a prop to the throne, and not 
to eclipse it, the memory of the past will not stand between us, 
and I shall regard him as the weapon that has beaten down the 
House of York and restored us to our own, and shall give him 
my confidence and friendship. If, on the other hand, he aHsumes 
too much, and tries to lord it over us, I shall seek other 
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suppcnt and gather a party which even he will be nuabte buo- 
ceeafully to withstand, I should have thought, Edward, that 
you would be even more glad than I that this long time of 
weary waiting for action is over, and that once again the 
banner of Lancaster will be spread to the winds." 

" I shall be that, mother. Katber would I meet death in the 
field than live cooped up here, a pensioner of France. Sut I 
own that I should feel more joy at the prospect if the people 
of England had declared in our favour, instead of its being 
Warwick, — whom you have always taught me to fear and 
hate, — who thus' comes to offer to place my father again on 
the throne, and whose goodwill towards us is simply the 
reealt of pique and displeasure because he is no longer first 
in the favour of Edward. It does not seem to me that a 
throne won by the aid of a traitor can be a stable one." 

" Tou are a foolish boy," the queen said angrily, " Do you 
not Bee that by manying Warwick's daughter you will attach 
him firmly to us f " 

" Marriages do not count for much, mother. Another of 
Warwick's daughters married Clarence, Edward's brother, and 
yet he purposes to dethrone Edward," 

The queen gave an angry gesture and said, — 

" You have my permission to retire, Edward. I am in no 
mood to listen to auguries of evil at the present moment." 

The prince hesitated for a moment as if about to speak, but 
with an effort controlled himself, and bowing deeply, to his 
mother, left the room. 

" Edward b in a perveree humour," the queen said in a 
tone of much vexation to Sir Thomas Tresham, when Gervaise 
had left the i-oom. " However, I know he will bear himself 
well when the boor of trial comes." 

"That I can warrant he will, madam; he has a noble 
character, frank and fearless, and yet thoughtful beyond his 
years. He will make, I believe, a noble Idng, and may well 
gather round bini all parties in the state. But your Majesty 
must make excuses for his humour. Young people are strong 
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inthcor likeBand dislikes. He has Derer heard yoa apeak aught 
bat ill of Warwick, and he knows how mach harm the Earl 
has done to yonr Honae. The qneetioa of expediency does not 
weigh with the yoong as nitU their dders. While yon see how 
great are the benefits that will accrue from an allianoe with 
Warwick, and aie ready to lay aside the hatred of years and 
to forget the wrongs yon have suffered, the young prince is 
unaUe so quickly to ftn^et that enmity against the Earl that 
be has leerat from you." 

" You are right. Sir Thomas, and I cannot blame Edward 
that he is unable, as I am, to forget the past. What stc^ 
would you advise that I myself should take ? Shall I remain 
passrra here, or shall I do what I can to ronse our partiaaos 
in England!" 

" I should say the latter, madam. Of coarse it will not do 
to trust to letters, for were one of these to fall into wrong 
hands it might cause the ruin <^ Warwick's expedition ; but I 
should say that a cautious message sent by word of mouth to 
some of our old adherents would be of great use. I myself 
will, if your Hajeety chooeee to entrust me with the nuasiim, 
undertake to carry it out. I should take ship and land in 
the weet, and would travel in the guise of a rimple country 
gentleman, and call upon your adherents in all the western 
oountdsB, It would be needful first to make out a list of the 
nobles who have shown themselvee devoted to your cause, 
and I Hhould bid these hold themselvee and their retainers in 
readiness to take the field suddenly. I should say no word 
of Warwick, but merely hint that you will not land alone, 
but with a powerful array, and that all the chances are in 
your favour," 

" But it would be a dangerous mission, Sir Thomas." 

" Hot greatlyso, madam. My own estates lie in Sussex, and 
ihten wcKild be but little chance of my recognition, save by 
yonr own adherents, who may have seen me among the leaders 
of your troopB in battle ; and even that is improbable. At 
present Edward deems himself so securely seated on the throne 
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that meo can travel hither and thither through the oonntry 
without being queetioned, and the LancastriaoB live quietiy 
with the Yorkists. Unlees I were so unfortunate as to meet 
a Yorkist noble who knew that I was a banished man and 
one who had the honour of being in your majesty's confidence, 
I do not think that any danger could possibly arise. What 
say you, wife?" 

" I cannot think that there is no danger," Lady Treeham 
said ; " but even so I would not say a word to hinder you from 
doing service to the cause. I know of no one else who could 
perform the mission. Ton have left my aide to go into battle 
before now, and I cannot think that the danger of such an 
expedition can be as great as that which you would undergo in 
the field. Therefore, my dear lord, I would say no word now 
to stay yon." 

She spoke bravely and unfalteringly, but her face had paled 
when Sir Thomas first made the proposal, and the colour had 
not yet come back to her cheeks. 

" Bravely spoken, dame," the queen said warmly. " Well, 
Sir Thomas, I accept your offer, and trust that you will not 
be long separated from your wife and son, who will of course 
journey with me when I go to England, where doubtless you 
will be able to rejoin us a tew days after we land. Now 
let us talk over the noblemen and gentlemen in the west, 
upon whom we can rely, if not to join our banner as soon as 
it is spread, at least to say no word that will betray you," 

Two days later Sir Thomas Tresham started on his journey, 
while the queen remained at Amboise eagerly awaiting the 
news that Warwick had collected a fleet, and was ready to set 
sail. Up to this point the Duke of Clarence had sided with 
Warwick against his brother, and had passed over with him 
to France, believing, no doubt, that if the Earl should succeed 
in dethroning Edward, he intended to place him, his son-in- 
law, upon the throne. He was rudely awakened from this 
delusion by Charles of Burgundy, who, being in all but open 
rebellion against his suzerain, the King of France, kept himself 
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iulimately acquainted with all that wae going on. He 
despatched a female emisBaiy to Clarence to inform him of 
the league Warwick had made with the Lancastrians, and 
the intended marriage hetween hia daughter Anne and the 
young prince; imploring him to be reconciled with his brother 
and to break off faia alliance with the Earl, who was on the 
pmnt of waging war against the House of York. 

Clarence took the advice, and went over to England, where 
he made his peace with Edward, the more easily because the 
king, who was entirely given up to pleasure, treated with 
contempt the warnings the Duke of Burgundy sent him of the 
intended inrosion by Warwick. And yet a moment's serious 
reflection should have shown him that his position was pre- 
(»rious. The crushing exactions of the tax-gatherers, in order 
to provide the means for Edward's lavish expenditure, had 
already caused very serious insurrections in various parts of 
the country, and his unpopularity was deep and general. In 
one of these risings the royal troops had suffered a crushing 
defeat. The Earl Rivers, the father, and Sir John Woodville, 
one of the brothers, of the queen had, with the Elarl of Devon, 
been captured by the rebels, and the three had been beheaded, 
and the throne had only been saved by the intervention of 
Warwick. 

Thus, then, Edward had every reason for fearing the result 
should the Eart appear in arms against him. He took, how- 
ever, no measures whatever to prepare for the coming storm, 
and although the Duke of Burgundy despatched a fleet to 
blockade Harfleur, where Warwick was fitting out his expedi- 
tion, and actually sent the name of the port at which the Earl 
intended to land if his fleet managed to escape from Harfleur, 
Edward continued oareleealy to spend hia time in pleasure and 
dissipation, bestowing his full confidence upon the Archbishop 
<rf Tork and the ]tIarquiB of Montague, both brothers of the 
Earl of Warwick. 

The elements favoured his enemies, for early Id Beptomber 
the Duke of Burgundy's Fleet, off Harfleur, waa dispersed by 
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a Btorm, and Warwick, as soon as the gale abated, set sail, 
and on the 13th lauded on the Devonshire coast. His 
force was a considerable one, for the French king had for- 
niahed him both with money and men ; on effecting his lanilmg 
he found no army assembled to oppose him. A few hours 
after his disembarkation, he was jcmed by Sir Thomas 
Treeham, who gave him the good news that the whole of the 
West was ready to rise, and that in a few days all the great 
landowners would join him with th^ retainers. This turned 
out to be the case, and Warwick, with a great array, marched 
eastward. Kent had already risen, and London declared for 
King Henry. Warwick, therefore, instead of marching thither, 
moved towards Lincolnshire, where Edward was with his 
army, having gone north to repress an issmrection that had 
broken out there at the instigation of Warwick. 

Lord Montague now threw off the mask, and declared for 
King Henry. Most of the aoldiera followed him, and Edward, 
finding it hopeless to oppose Warwick's force, which was now 
within a short march of him, took ship with a few friends who 
remained faithful, and suled for Holland. Warwick returned 
to London, where he took King Henry from the dungeon in 
the Tower, into which he himself had, five years before, thrown 
him, and proclaimed bim king. 

On the day that this took place Dame Treaham arrived in 
London with her son. The queen had found that she could 
not for the present croaa, as she was waiting for a large 
French force which was to accompany her. As it was 
uncertain how long the delay mi^t last, she counselled her 
friend to join her husband. The revolution had been 
accomplished without the loss of a single life, with the 
exception of that ct the Earl of Worcester, who was hated 
for his cruelty by the people. Edward's principal friends took 
refuge in various religious bouses, like queen, her three 
daughters, and her mother, fled to the sanctuary at West- 
minster. All these were left unmolested, nor was any step 
taken against the other adherents of the House of York. 
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Warwick woe now virtually King of England. The king, 
vbose intelleot Iiad always been weak, was now almost an 
imbecile, and Uai^aret of Anjou was still detained in France. 
Sir Thomas Treebam went down to his eetates in Kent, and 
there lived quietly for some months. 

The Duke of Clarence had joined Warwick as soon aa he 
saw that bis brother's cause was lost j and as the Duke had 
no knowledge of hie changed feelings towards bim, he was 
heartily welcomed. An act of settlement was passed by 
Parliament entailing the Orown on HeuyB sou Edward, 
Prince of Wales, and in case of that prince's death without 
issue, on the Duke of Olarence. On the 1 2th of March foUowing 
(1471) Edward suddenly appeared with a fleet with which 
he had been secretly supplied by tbe Duke of Burgundy, and, 
sailing north, landed in the Humber. He found the northern 
population by no means disposed to aid him, but upon his 
taking a solemn oath that be bad no designs whatever upon 
the throne, but simply claimed to be restored to his rights 
and dignities as Duke s£ York, be was jtuned by a sufficient 
force to enable him to cross the Trent. Aa be marched south 
his army speedily swelled, and he was joined by many 
great lords. 

Warwick bad summoned Henry's adherents to tbe field, and 
marched north to meet him. When the armies approached 
each other, tbe Duke of Olarence, who commanded a portion 
of Henry's army, went over with hie whole force to Edward, 
and Warwick, being no longer in a position to give battle, was 
obliged to draw off and allow Edward to march unopposed 
towards London. The dtizens, with their usual fickleness, 
received him with tbe same outburst of enthusiasm with 
which, five months before, tbey bad greeted the entry of 
Warwick. The unfortunate King Henry was again tbrown 
into his dungeon in the Tower, and Edward found himself 
oDce more King of England. 

Bir Thomas Treeham, as soon as he beard of the landing of 
Edward, bad hastened up to London. In his uncertunty bow 
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Diattero would go, be brought his wife and mod up with 
him, and left them in lodgings, while he marched noi-th with 
Warwick. As hood as the defection of Clarence opeued the 
road to London, he left the Earl, promising to return in a 
few dayx, and rode to town, arriving there two days before 
EJdward'x entry, and, purcbiiMng another horse, took hiu wife 
and Hon down to St. Albana, where leaving them, he rejoined 
Warwick. In a few days the latter had gathered sufficient 
forces to enable him to rink the fortunee of a battle, and, 
marching south, he encamped with his army on the oommon 
north of Bnrnet. Edward had come out to meet him, and the 
two armies slept on Easter £ve within two miles of each 
other. 

Late in the evening CUrence sent a mes.senger to the Earl, 
offering to mediate, but the offer was indignantly refused by 
Warwick. 

In the darkness, neither paity was aware of the other'ii 
precise position. Warwick was much stronger than the king 
in artillery, and had placed it on his right wing. The king, 
in his ignorance of the enemy's position, had placed his troops 
considerably moi-e to the right than those of Warwick's army. 
The latter, believing that Edwunt's line was facing bis, kept Up 
a heavy cannonade all night u[M>n where he supposed Edward's 
left to be — a cannonade which was thus entirely futile. 

In the morning (April 14th) a heavy mist coveretl tlit^ 
country and pi-evented either force from seeing the other'-s 
dispoisitions. Warwick took the command of bis left wing, 
having with him the Duke of Exeter. Somerset was in com- 
mand of hiu centre, and Montague and Oicford of his right. 

Edward placed himself in the centre of his array, the Duke of 
Gloucester commanded on his right, and Lord Hastings on his 
left. 

Demrous, from his inferiority in artillery, to fight out the 
battle hand to hand, Edward, at six o'clock in the morning, 
ordered his trumpets to blow, and, after firing a few shots, 
advanced through the mist to attack the enemy, llis mis- 
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conception as to Warwick's pc«ilioD, which had saved his 
troope from the eSectn of the cannonade during the night, was 
now difiadvantageouB to him, for the Earl's right bo greatly 
oatflanked hie left that when they came into contact 
HaatingB found himself nearly surrounded by a vastly superior 
force. His wing fought valiantly, but was at length broken 
by Oxford's superior numbers, and driven out of the field. 
The mist prevented the rest of the armies from knowing what 
had happened on the king's left. Edward himself led the 
charge on Warwick's centre, and having his best troops under 
hiH command, pressed forward with such force and vehemence 
that he pierced Somerset's lines and threw them into con- 
fusion. 

Just as Warwick's right had outflanked the king's left, so 
his own left was outflanked by Gloucester. Warwick's troops 
fought with great bravery, and, in spite of the diMaster to his 
centre, were holding their ground until Oxford, returning 
from his pursuit of the king's left, came back through the 
mist. The king's emblem was a sun, that of Oxford a star 
with streaming rays. In the dim light this was mistaken 
by Warwick's men for the king's device, and believing that 
Chtford was far away on the right, they received him with a 
discharge of arrows. This was at once returned, and a con- 
flict took place. At last the mistake was discovered, but the 
confusion caused was irreparable. Warwick and Oxford each 
suspected the other of treachery, and the king's right still 
presBiDg on, the confusion increased, and the battle, which had 
been so nearly won by the Earl, soon became a complete defeat, 
and by ten in the morning Warwick's army was in fult flight. 

Accounts differ as to the strength of the forces engaged, but 
it is probable that there was no great inequality, and that 
each party brought some fifteen thousand men into the field. 
The number of slain is also very uncertain, some historiatu 
placing the total at ten thousand, others as low as one thousand ; 
but from the number of nobles who fell, the fMinor computa- 
tion is probably nearest to the truth. Warwick, his brother 
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Montague, and many other aobles and gentlemea, were killed, 
the only great nobles on his side who escaped being the 
Bark 4^ Somerset and Oxford ; many were alao killed on 
Edward's side, and the slaughter among the ordinary fighting 
men waa greater than usual. 

Hitherto in the battles that had been fought during the 
dvil war, while the leaders taken on the field were frequently 
executed, the common soldiers were permitted to return to 
their homes, aa they had only been acting under the cffden 
of their feudal superiors, and were not considered responsible 
for their acts. At Barnet, however, Edward, smarting from 
the humiliation he had suffered by his enforced flight from 
England, owing to the whole country declaring for his rival, 
gave orders that no quarter was to be granted. 

It was an anxious day at St. Albans, where many ladies 
whose husbands were with Warwick's army had, like Dame 
Tresham, taken up their quarters. It was but a few miles 
from the field of battle. In the event of victory they could 
at once join their husbands, while in case of defeat they 
oould take refuge in the sanctuary of the abbey. Meeseagers 
the night before had brought the news that tike battle would 
begin at the dawn of day, and with intense anxiety they 
waited for the nevrs. Dame Tresham and her son attended 
early mass at the abb^, and had returned to thdr lodgings, 
when Sir Thomas rode up at full speed. His armour was 
dinted and his plume shorn away from his helmet. As 
he entered the house he was met by his wife, who had run 
downstairs as she heard his horse stop at the door. A glance 
at his face was sufiSaent to teU the news. 

" We have lost the day," he sud. " Warwick and Montague 
are both killed. All is lost here for the present. Which will 
you do, my love, ride with me to the West, where Queen 
Margaret will speedily land, if indeed she has not landed 
already, or take sanctuary here with the boy ? " 

"I will go with you," she said. "I would vastly rather 
do so.- 
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" I will teU you more on tlie road," he said, " There is no 
time to be lost now." 

The woman of the house was called, and at onoe set her 
sou to saddle the other horse and to give a feed to that of 
the knight. Dame Treeham busied herself with packing the 
saddle-bags while her husband partook of a hasty meal ; and 
ten minutes after his arrival they set off, Qervaise riding 
behind his father, while the hitter led the horse on which his 
wife was mounted. A thick mist hung over the oountry. 

"This mist told against us in the battle, wife, for as we 
advanced our forces fell into confusion, and more than ooce 
friend attacked friend, beUeving that he was an enemy. 
However, it has proved an advantage to us now, for it has 
enabled great numbers to escape who might otherwise have 
been followed and out down, I was very fortunate. I had 
left my horse at a little farmhouse two miles in the rear 
of our camp, and in the fog had but small hope of finding it ; 
but soon after leaving the battle-field, I came upon a rustic 
harrying in the same direction as myself, and upon questioning 
him it turned out that be was a bind on the very farm at which 
I had left the horse. He had, with two or three others, stolen 
out after midnight to see the battle, and was now making his 
way home again, having seen indeed but Httle, but having 
leuned from fugitives that we had been defeated. He guided 
me to the farmhouse, which otherwise I should assuredly never 
have reached. His master was favourable to our party, and 
let the man take one of the cart-horeee, on which he rode as 
my guide until he had placed me uptm the high road to St. 
Albans, and I was then able to gallop on at full speed." 

" And Warwick and his brothw Montague are both killed t " 

"Both. The great Earl will make and unmake no more 
kings. He has been a curse to England, with his boundless 
amUtion, his vast posseeaione, and his readiness to change 
adee and to embroil the country in civil war for purely per- 
sonal ends. The great nobles are a out«e to the country, 
wife. They are, it is true, a check upon kingly ill-dtnng and 
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oppression ; but wei-e they, with their great arrays of retainerti 
and feudal followers, out of the way, methinks that the 
citizene and yeomen would be able to hold their own against 
any king." 

" Was the battle a hard-fought one ? " 

" I know but little of what passed, except near the stand&rd 
of Warwick himself. There the fighting was fierce indeed, for 
it was against the E!arl that the king finally directed his chief 
onelaugbt. Doubtless he was actuated both by a deep per- 
sonal resentment against the Earl for the part he had played 
and the humiliation he had inflicted upon him, and also by the 
knowledge that a defeat of Warwick personally would be the 
heaviest blow that he could inflict upon the cause of Lancaster." 

" Then do you think the cause is lost ? " 

" I say not that. Pembroke has a strong force in Wales, 
and if the West rises, and Queen Mat^ret on landing can 
join him, we may yet prevail ; but I fear that the news of the 
field of Bamet will deter many from joining as. Men may 
risk lands and lives for a cause which seems to offer a fair 
prOHpect of success, but they can hardly be blamed for holding 
back when they see that the chances are all against them. 
Moreover, as a Frenchwoman, it cannot be denied that 
Margaret has never been popular in England, and her arrival 
hei-e, aided by French gold and surrounded by Frenchmen, 
will tell against her with the country people, I went as far 
as I could on the day before I left Amboiae, urging her on 
no account to come hither until mattertt were nettled. It 
would have been infinitely better had the young prince come 
alone, and landed in the West without a single follower. The 
people would have admired his trust in them, and would, 1 am 
sure, have gathered strongly round his banner. However, we 
must etill hope for the best. Fortune was against us to-day : 
it may be with us next time we give battle. And with parties 
80 equally divided throughout the country a signal victory 
would bring such vast numbers to our banners that Edward 
would again find it necessary to cross the seas," 
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CHAPTER ir. 

TBI BATTLK OF TKffKBBBCftT, 

RIDING fast, Sir ThomAa Treaham crossed the Thamw at 
Reading before any news oi the battle of Bamet had 
arrived there. On the third day after leaving St. Albans he 
reached Weetbuiy, and there heard that the news had been 
received of the queen's landing at Pl^outh on the very day 
on which her friends had been defeated at Bamet, and that 
nhe bad already been joined by the Duke of Somerset, the 
Garl of Devon, and others, and that £zeter had been 
named as the point of rendezvous for her friends. As the 
Lancastrians were in the majority in Wiltshire and Som^^et, 
there was no longer any fear of arrest by partisans of 
York, and after resting for a day Sir Thomas Treeham 
rode quietly on to Exeter, where the queen had already 

The battle of Bamet had not, in reaUty, greatly weakened 
the Lancastrian cause. The Earl of Warwick was so detested 
by the adherents of the Red Rose that comparatively few of 
them had joined him, and the fight was rather between the 
two sections of Yorkists than between York and Lancaster. 
The Eari's death had broken up his party, and York and 
lADcaster were now face to faoe with each other, without his 
disturHng influence on either side. Among those who had 
jraned the queen was Tresham's great friend, the Grand Prior 
of Bt. John's. Sir Thomas took up his lodgings in the houw 
where he had established himself. 

The queen was greatly pleased at the arrival of Dame 
Tresham, and at her earnest request the latter shared her 
apartments, while Gorvaise remained with his father. 

" So this is the young Knight of St. John," the prior said, 
on the evening irf the arrival of Sir Thomas, "I would, 
Tresham, that I were at present at Rhodes, doing battle with 
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the infidels, rather thtui engaged in this warfare against 
Englishmen and fellow-Ohiistians." 

" I can weU understand that," Sir Thomas said. 

" I could not hold aloof here, Tresham. The vows of our 
Order by no means hinder us from taking part in the affairs 
of our own country. The rule of the Order is indeed a^^ainst 
it, but the rule ia constantly broken. Were it otherwise there 
could be no commanderies in this or any other country; we 
should have, on entering the Order, to abandon our nationality, 
and to form part of one community in the Ea^t. The Order 
is true to its oaths. We cannot defend the Holy Sepulchre, 
for that, for the present, is hopelessly lost ; but we can and do 
wage war with the infidel. For this funds are necessary as 
well as swords, and our commanderiee throughout Europe 
supply the funds by which the struggle is maintained, and, 
when it is needed, send out contingents to help those fighting 
in the East, It was from the neglect of this cardinal point that . 
the Templars fell. Their commanderiee amassed wealth and 
wide possessions, but unlike us the knights abstained altogether 
from f ulfilling their vows, and ceased to resist the tnfideL 
Therefore they were suppressed, and, with the general approval 
of Europe, & portion of their possessions was handed over to 
the knights of St. John. However, as I understand, it is 
your wish that as soon as the boy comes of age to wield arms 
he shall go to Rhodes and become an active member of the 
Order. This is indeed the rule with all neophytes, but having 
served a certain time they are then permitted to return and 
join one of the oommanderies in their native countries. 

"I do not wish that for Gervaise," his father said; "at 
least, I wish him to remain at Bhodee until all the dvil 
troubles are absolutely at an end here. My life has been 
ruined by them. IJoving retirement and quiet, and longing 
for nothing so much as a life among my tenantry, I have 
almost from a boy been actively engaged in warfare or have 
been aw&y as an exile. Here every one of gentle blood has 
been more or less mixed up in these civil broils. To few <£ us 
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doee it personally matter whether a member of the Houae of 
Torb or Lancaster sits on the throne, and yet we have been 
almost compelled to take aides with one or the other ; and now, 
in my middle age I am on the eve of another battle in which 
I risk my life and fortune. If we win I gain naught but the 
satisfaction of serang young Edward made King of England. 
If we loee I am going into exile again, or I may leave my wife 
a widow, and my child penniless." 

" It ia too true, Treeham ; and as I am as likely to fall as 
you are, the child might be left without a protector as well aa 
fatherlees. However, against that I will provide. I will write 
a lettw to Peter IVAubuBBon, who is the real governor of 
Rhodes, for the Grand Master Orsini ia so old that hia rule is 
little more than nominal. At hie death IVAubusBon is certain 
to be elected Grand Mastw. He ia a dear friend of mine. 
We entered the Order the same year, and were comrades in 
many a fight with the Moslems, and I am quite sure that 
when I tell him that it ia my last request ai him, he will, 
in memory of our long friendship, appoint your son aa one 
of the Grand Master's pages. As you know, no one, however 
high hia rank, ia accepted as a novice before the age of sixteen. 
After a yeai^s probation he ia received into the body of the 
Order aa a professed knight, and must go out and serve for 
' a time in Rhodes, After three years of active service he must 
reride two more at the convent, and can then be made a 
commander. There is but one exception to the rule — namely, 
that the pages of the grand master are entitled to the privi- 
lege of admission at the age of twelve, so that they become 
professed knights at thirteen. Year son ia now but nine, 
you say, and we must remember that lyAubusson ia not 
yet Grand Mastw, and Orsini may live for some years yet. 
lyAubuseon, however, can doubtless get him to appoint the 
boy aa one of hia pagea. But, in any case, there are three 
years yet to be passed before he can go out. Doubtless 
these he will spend under his moth^s care; but as it is 
08 weU to provide against everything, I will furnish your 
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dame with a, letter to the kiiight who will probably succeed 
me as Grand Prior of the Eagliiih lajiyue, asking him to see 
to the care and education of the boy up to the time when he 
can proceed to Rhodes. We may hope, my dear Tresham, that 
there will be no occasion to use such documents, and that you 
and I may both be able personally to watch orer his career. 
Still, it is as well to take every precaution, I shall, of course, 
give D'Aubusson full particulars about you, your vow, and 
your wishes." 

" I thank you greatly, old friend," Sir Thomas said. " It has 
taken a load off my mind. I shall leave him here with his 
mother when we march forward, and bid her, if ill befalls me, 
cross again to France, and then to keep Qervaise with her 
until she can bring herself to part with him. She has her 
jewels and a considerable sum of money which I accepted 
from the man who has beeu enjoying my estates for the last 
five years, in lieu of the moniee that he had received during 
that time. Therefore, she will not lack means for some years 
to come. Besides, Queen Margaret has a real affection for her, 
and will, doubtless, be glad to have her with her again in 
exile, 

" When I am old enough," Qervaise said, suddenly looking 
up from a missal of the Grand Kior's which he had been 
eKamining, " I will chop off the head of the Duke of York, 
and bring mother back to England." 

" You will be a valiant champion no doubt, my boy," the 
Prior said, laughing. " But that is just what your father does 
not want. Chop off the heads of as many infidels as you will, 
but leave Englishmen alone, be they dukes or commoners. 
It is a far more glorious career to be aiding to defend Europe 
against the Moslem than to be engaged in ware with your 
own countrymen. If the great lords will fight, let them 
fight it out themselves without our aid ; but I hope that long 
before you become a man even they will be tired of these 
perpetual broils, and that some agreement may be arrived 
at, and peace reign in this unhappy land." 
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" Besides, Gerraise," his father added, " yoa must bear in 
mind alw&ys that my earnest wish and hope is that you will 
become a champion of the Oroes. I took a solemn vow before 
you were bom that if a son were granted to me I would 
dedicate him to the service of the Oross, and if I am taken 
from you, you must still try to carry that oath into effect. 
I trust that, at any rate for some years after you attain 
manhood, you will expend your whole strength and powers 
io the defence of Christianity, and aa a worthy knight of the 
Order of St. John. Too many of the knights, after serving 
for three years against the infidels, return to their native 
countries and pass the rest of their lives in slothful ease at 
their commanderies, save perhaps when at any great crisis 
they go out for a while and join in the struggle. Such is 
not the life I should wish you to lead. At the death of 
your mother and myself, you will have no family ties 
in England — nothing to recall you here. If the House of 
York succeeds in establishing iteelf firmly on the throne, my 
estates will be forfeited. Therefore, regard Rhodes as your 
permaneut home, and devote your life to the Order. Beginning 
BO young, jrou may hope to distinguish yourself — to gain high 
rank in it ; but remember that though these are my wishes, 
they are not my orders, and that your career must be in your 
own hands." 

" I will be a brave knight, father," the boy said firmly. 

" That is right, my boy. Now go upstairs to your bed ; it i» 
already late. I do not regret my vow," he went on, after 
G«rvaise had left the room, "though I regret that he is my only 
son. It is singular that men should care about what comes 
after them, but I suppose it is human nature. I should have 
liked to think that my descendants would sit in the oil house, 
and that men of my race and name would long own the 
estates. But doubtless it is all for the best; for at least 
I can view the permanent loss of my estates, in case the 
Yorkiste triumph, without any poignant regret." 

" Doubtless it is for the best, Tresham, and you must 
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remember that things may aot, eron now, tnm oat m you 
think. A knight who has done a brave serrioe does not find 
much difficulty in obtaining from the Pope a dispensation from 
hie TowB. Numbers of knights have bo left the Order and have 
married and perpetuated their name. It is almost a neoeasity 
that it should be so, for otherwise many princes and barons 
would object to their sons entering the Order. Its object is to 
keep back the irruption of the Moslems, and when men have 
done their share of hard work no regret need be felt if they 
desire to leave the Order. Our founder bad no thought ^ 
GOT^ng Europe with monafiteries, and beyond the fact that it 
is necessary there should be men to administer our manors and 
estates, I see no reason why any should not freely leave when 
they reach the age of thirty or thirty-five, and indeed believe 
that it would strengthen rather than weaken us were the vows, 
takeu at the age of seventeen, to be for fifteen years only," 

" There is something in that," the knight said thoughtfully. 
" However, that is far in the distanoe, and oonoems me but 
UtUe; still, I agree with you, for I see no advantage in men, 
after their time of usefulness to the Order is post, being bound 
to settle down to a monastic life if by nature and habit unsuited 
for it. There are some spirits who, after long years of war- 
fare, are well content so to do, but there are assuredly others 
to whom a life of forced inactivity, after a youth and manhood 
spent in action, must be well-nigh unendurable. And now tell 
me frankly what you think of our (fiances here." 

"Everything depends upon time. Fromises of aid have 
come in from all quarters, and if Edward delays we shall soon 
be at the head of an overwhelming force. But Edward, with 
all his faults and vices, is an able and energetic leader, and 
must be well aware that if he is to strike successfully he must 
strike soon. We must hope that he will not be able to do 
this. He cannot tell whether we intend to march direct to 
London, or to join Pembroke in Wales, or to march north, 
and until he divinee our purpose, be will hardly dare to move 
lest we should, b7 some rapid movement, interpose between 
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himself and London. If he givee ns a month, our sucoees is 
oertaio. If he can give battle Id a fortnight, no one can say 
how the matter will end." 

£dward, indeed, was loaing no time. He staged but a few 
da^B in London after his victory at Barnet, and on the Idth 
oi April left for Windsor, ordering all his forces to join him 
there. The Lancastrians had endeavoured to puzzle him as to 
their intended movemente by sending parties out in rarious 
directions ; but as soon as he had gathered a force, numerically 
email, but composed of veteran Boldiers, he hunied west, 
determined to loing on a battle at the earliest opportunity. 
The queen's advisers determined to move first to Wells, as 
bom that point they could either go north or march upon 
Ijondon. £dward entered Abingdon on the 27th, and then, 
finding the Lancastrians still at Wells, marched to the north- 
west, by which means he hoped to intercept them if they moved 
north, while he would be able to fall back and bar their road 
to London if th^ advanced in that direction. He therefore 
moved to Cirencester, and waited there for news until he 
learned that they had visited Bristol and there obtained re- 
inforcements oS men and supplies of money and cannon, and 
had then started on the high road to Gloucester. 

He at once sent off messengers to the son of Lord Beau- 
champ, who held the Castle lA Gloucester for him, assuring 
him that he was following at full speed, and would come 
to his aid forthwith. The messengers arrived in time, and 
when the queen, after a long march, arrived before Gloucester, 
she found the gates shut in her face. The governor had taken 
steps to prevent her numerous adherents in the town from 
rising on her behalf, and, rpftuning the walls, refused to sur- 
render. Elnowlng that Edward was coming up rapidly, it 
was evident that there was no time to spare in an attempt 
to take the town, and the queen's army therefore pressed on, 
without waiting, to Tewkesbury. Once across the river they 
would speedily be joined by the Earl of Pembroke, and Edward 
would be forced to fall back at once. 
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By the time thej reached the river, however, th€^ were 
thoroughly exhausted. Thej had marched thirty-six miles 
without rest, along bad roads and through woods, and were 
unable to go farther. The queen urged that the river should 
be croeeed, but the leaders of the force were of opinion that it 
was better to halt. Edward would be able to follow them 
across the river, and were he to attack them when in disorder, 
and still further wearied by the operation of making the passage, 
he would certainty crush them. Moreover, a further retreat 
would discourage the soldiers, and as a battle must now be 
fought, it was better to fight where they were, especially as 
they could choose a strong position. The queen gave way, 
and the army encamped on a large field in front of the town. 
The poeltiou was well calculated for defence, for the country 
around was so broken and intercepted with lanes and deep 
hedges and ditches, that it was extremely difficult of approach. 

In the evening Edward came up, his men having also 
marched some siz-and-thirty miles, and encamped for the 
night within three miles of the Lancastrian position. 

The queen's troops felt confident of victory. In point of 
numbers they were superior to their antagonists, and had the 
advantage of a strong position. Sir Thomas Tresham had, as 
he proposed, left his wife and son at Exeter when the force 
marched away. 

" Do not be despondent, love," he said to his weeping wife, 
as be bade her good-bye. " Everything is in our favour, and 
there is a good hope of a happy termination to this long 
struggle. But, win or loee, be assured it is the last time I will 
draw my sword. I have proved my fidelity to the House of 
Lancaster ; I have risked life and fortune in their cause ; but I 
feel that I have done my share and more, and whichever way 
Providence may now decide the issue of the struggle, I will 
accept it. If we lose, and I come scathless through the fight, 
I will ride hither, and we will embark at Plymouth for 
France, and there live quietly until the time comes when 
Edward may feel himself seated with sufficient firmnees on the 
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throne to forgive past offences and to grant an amnesty to 
all who have fought ogaioBt him. In any other case, dear, 
you know my wishes, and I bid you cany them out within 
twenty-four hours of your receiving news of a defeat, without 
waiting longer fOT my appearance." 

As soon as it was light, Edward advanced to the attack. 
The Duke of Gloucester was in command of the vanguard. He 
himself led the centre, while the rear was commanded by the 
Marquis of Dorset and Lord Hastings. The most advanced 
division of Lancastrians was commanded by the Duke of 
Somerset and his brother. The Qrand Prior of the Order of 
St. John and Lord Wenlock were stationed in the centre, the 
Earl of Devon with the reserve, Befreshed by their rest, the 
queen's troops were in good spirits. While awaiting the attack, 
^e and the prince rode among the ranks, encouraging the 
men with fiery speeches, and promising large rewards to all 
in case of victory. 

Gloucester made his advance with great difficulty. The 
obstacles to his progress were so many and serious that his 
division was brought to a halt before it came into contact 
with the defenders. He therefore brought up his artillery 
and opened a heavy cannonade upon Somerset's position, sup- 
porting his guns with flights of arrows, and inflicting such 
heavy loss upon him that the duke felt compelled to take the 
offensive. 

Having foreseen that he might be obliged to do so, he had, 
early in the morning, carefully examined the ground in front 
of him, and had found some lanes by which he could make a 
flank attack on the enemy. Moving his force down these 
lanes, where the trees and hedges completely hid his advance 
from the Torktsts, he fell suddenly upon Edward's centre, which, 
taken by surprise at the unexpected attack, was driven in 
confusion up the hill behind it. Somerset was quick to 
take advantage of his success, and wheeling his men round fell 
upon the Duke of Gloucester's division, and was equally 
successful in his attack upon it. Had the centre, under Lord 
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Wenlock, moved forward at once to his support, the victory 
would bav« been assured ; but Wenlock la; inactive, and 
Bomerset was now engaged in conflict with the whole of 
Edward's force. But even under these circumstances be still 
gained ground, when suddenly the whole aspect of the battle 
was changed. 

Before it began E!dward had sent two hundred spearmen 
to wat4:h a wood near the defenders' lines, as he thought that 
the I<ancastrians might place a force there to take him in 
flank as he attacked their front. He ordered them, if they 
found the wood unoccupied, to join in the fight as opportunity 
might offer. The wood was unoccuined, and the spearmen, 
seeing the two divisions of their army driven backwards, and 
being thereby cut off from their friends, issued from the wood 
and, charging down in a body, fell suddenly upon Somerset's 
rear. 

Astounded and confused by an attack from snch a quarter, 
and believing that it was an act of treachery by one of their 
own commanders, Somerset's men, who had hitherto been fight- 
ing with the greatest bravery, fell into confusion. Edward's 
quick eye soon grasped the opportunity, and rallying his troops 
he charged impetuously down upon the Lancastrians, seconded 
hotly by Gloucester and his division. 

The disorder in Somerset's lines speedily grew into a panic, 
and the division broke up and fled through the lanes to the 
right and Irft, Somerset, after in vain trying to stop the panic, 
rode furiously back into the camp, followed by his principal 
officers, and riding up to Lord Wenlock he cleft his head in two 
with a battle-axe. His resentment, although justified by the 
inactivity of thifi nobleman at such a crisis, was yet disastrous, 
as it left the centre without a leader, and threw it into a state 
of disorganisation, as many must have supposed that Somer- 
set had turned traitor and gone over to the enemy. Before 
any disposition could be made, Edward and Qloucester poured 
their forces into the camp, and the Lancastrians at once broke 
and fled. Many of their leaders to(^ refuge in the church, an 
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asflain which they deemed inviolable, and which the Lan< 
caatrians had hoDourabl; respected in their hour of triumph. 

Among them were the Duke of Somerset, the Grand Prior of 
the Order of 8t. John, Sir Humphrey Audely, Sir Qervis of 
Clifton, Bir William Gaiosby, Sir William Oary, Sir Henry Eoee, 
Sir Thomas Treeham, and seven eequiree. Uargaret of Anjon 
fell into the hands of the victors. As to the fate of the young 
prince, accounts differ. Some authorities say that he was 
ovMtaken and slain on the field, but the majority relate that 
he was captured and taken before Edward, who asked him, 
" What brought you to England i" On his replying bddly, 
" My father's crown and mine own inheritance," Edward struck 
him in the mouth with his gauntlet, and his attendants, or 
some say his brothers, at once despatched the youth with their 
swords. 

The king, with Gloucester and Clarence, then went to the 
church at Tewkesbury, where the knights had taken refuge, 
burst open the doors, and entered it. A priest, bearing the 
holy vessels, threw himself before the king, and would not 
move UQtU he promised to pardon all who bad taken 
sanctuary there. The king then retired, and trusting in the 
royal word, the gentlemen made no attempt to escape, although 
it is said that they oould easUy have done so. Two days later a 
party of soldiera by the Hug's orders broke into the church, 
dragged them from the foot of the altar, and beheaded them 
outside. 

The news of the issue of the fatal battle of Tewkesbury, 
the capture of the queen, and the death of the prince, was 
borne to Exeter by fugitives on the following day. Beyond 
the fact that the Earl of Devon and other nobles were known 
to have been killed, and Someraet with a party of knights 
had taken sanctuary, they could give no details as to the 
fate (^ individuals. In the deepest distress at the utt«r ruin 
of the cause, and in ignorance of the fate of her husband, who 
she oould only hope was one of those who had gained sanctuary. 
Dame Tresham prepared for flight. This accomplished, she 
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had only to v&it, and sit in tearless anguish at the window, 
listening intently whenever a horseman rode past. 

All night her watch continued. Qervaise, who had cried 
himself to sleep, lay on a couch faeeide her. Morning dawned, 
and she then knew that her husband would not come^ for 
had he escaped from the field he would long ere this have 
been with her. The messenger with the news had arrived 
at Mght the previous morning, and, faithful to her husband's 
wishes, at that hour she ordered the horses to be brought 
round, and, joining a party of gentlemen who were also 
making for the coast, rode with them to Plymouth. Arrange- 
ments were »t onoe made with the captain of a small ship 
in the port, and two days later they landed at Honfleur, 
where Sir Thomas had enjoined his wife to wait until she 
heard from him or obtained sare news of hie fate, A week 
after her arrival the news was brought by other fugitives of 
the violation of the sanctuary by the king, and the murder 
of Somerset and the gentlemen with him, of whom Sir Thomas 
Tresham was known to have been one. 

The blow proved fatal to Dame IVesham. She had gone 
through many trials and misfortunes, and had ever borne 
them bravely, but the loss of her husband completely broke 
her down. Save to see his wishes concerning their son carried 
out, she had no longer any interest in life or any wish 
to Uve. But until the future of Oerviuse was assured, her 
mission was unfulfilled. His education was her sole care ; his 
mornings were spent at a monastery, where the monks instructed 
the sons of such of the nobles and gentry of the neighbourhood 
as cared that they should be able to read and write. In 
the afternoon he had the best masters in the town in military 
exercises. His evenings he spent with his mother, who strove 
to instU in him the virtues of patience, mercy to the vanquished, 
and valour, by stories of the great characters of history. She 
herself spent her days in pious exercises, in attending the 
services of the Church, and in acts of charity and kindness 
to her poorer neighbours. But her strength fuled rapidly, and 
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she was but a shadow of her former self when, two ^ean and 
a half after her aniTal at Honfleur, she felt that if she was 
herself to hand Oerruse over to the Order of St. John, she 
must no longer delay. Acoordiogly she took ship to London, 
and landing there made her way with him to the dwelling of 
the Order at Clerkenweli. It was in process of re-buildiag.for 
in 1381 it had been first plundered and then burned by the 
insui^ents under Wat Tyler, During the ninety years that 
had elapsed since that event the work of re-building had pro- 
ceeded steadily, each grand prior making additions to the pile 
which, although not yet fully completed, was already one of 
the grandest and stateheet abodes in England. 

On inquiring for the grand prior, and stating that she had 
a letter <tf importance for him, Dame Tresham and her son 
were shown up to his apartment, and on entering were kindly 
and courteously received by him when informed that she was 
the widow of the late Sir Thomas Tresham. 

" I am the bearer of a letter for you, given into my hand by 
my husband's dear friend your predecessor," she said, " a few 
days before his murder at Tewkesbury. It relates to my son 
here." 

The grand prior opened the letter and read it. 

"Assuredly, madam, I will cany out the wishes here ex- 
pressed," he said. " They are, that I should forward at once the 
letter he has given you to Sir Peter D'Aubusson, and that until 
an answer is received from him, I should take care of the boy 
here, and see that he is instructed in all that is needful for a 
future knight of our Order. I grieve to see that you yourself 
are looking so ill." 

" My course is well-nigh run," she said. "I have, methinks, 
but a few days to live. I am thankful that it has been 
permitted to me to carry out my husband's wishes, and to place 
my boy in your hands. That done, my work on earth is finished, 
and glad indeed am I that the time is at hand when I can rejoin 
my dear husband." 

"We have a building here where we can lodge ladies in 
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diatirees or need, Dame Tresham, and I trust that you Trill take 
up your abode there." 

" I shall indeed be thankful to do bo," she replied. " I know 
no one in London, and few would care to lodge a dying woman." 

" We are Hospitatlere," the grand prior said. " That was 
our sole misuon when we were first founded, and before we 
became a miUtary order, and it is still a part of our sworn duty 
to aid the distrecBed." 

A few minutee later Dame Tresham was conducted to a 
comfortable apartment, and was given into the charge <^ a 
female attendant. The next day she had another interview with 
the grand prior, to whom she handed over her jewels and remain- 
ing money. This she prayed him to devote to the furnishing of 
the necessary outfit for Oervaiae. She spent the reet of the day 
in the church of the hospital, had a long talk with her son in 
the evening, giving him her last charges as to his future life 
and conduct, and that night, as if she had now fulfilled her last 
duty on earth, she passed away, and was found by her attendant 
lying with a look of joy and peacefulness on her dead face. 

Qervaise's grief was for a time excessive. He was nearly 
twelve years old, and had never until now been separated from 
. her even for a day. She had often spoken to him of her end 
being near, but until the blow came he had never quite under- 
stood that it could be so. She had, on the night before her death, 
told him that he must not grieve overmuch for her, for that in 
any case they must have soon been sundered, and that It was 
far better that he should think of her as at rest, and happy, 
than as leading a lonely and sorrowful life. The grand prior, 
however, wisely gave him but little time to dwell upon his loss, 
but as soon as her funeral had taken place, handed him over to 
the knights who had the charge of the novices on probation, 
and instructed them in their military exercises, and of the 
chaplain who taught them such learning as was considered 
requisite fen' a knight of the Order. 

The knights were surprised at the pn^deni^ the lad had 
already attained in the use of his weapons. 
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" By 8t. Afatha," one of tbem exclaimed, after the oon- 
cluBion of \aa first lesson, " 70a have had good teachers, lad, 
and have avaUed yourself rarely of them. If you go tm like 
this you will become a distinguished knight (^ our Order. 
With a few more years to strengthen your arms I warrant 
me you will bear your part well in your first tussle with the 
Moslem corsairs." 

It fortunately happened that a party of kn^hts were 
Btarting for Rhodes a few days after the admission of Qervaise 
to the Hospital, and the letter to Sir Peter D'Aubusson was 
committed to their charge. They were to proceed to Bordeaux 
by ship, then to journey by land to Marseilles, and thence, 
being joined by some French knights, to sail direct to Rhodes. 
Two monthfi later an answer was received. D'Aubusson wrote 
to the grand prior saying that he would gladly carry out 
the last wishes of his dead friend, and that he had already 
obtained &om the grand master the appointment of Qervaise 
Tresham as one of his pagee, and begged that he might be 
sent out with the next party of knights leaving Blngland. 
It was three months before such an opportunity occurred. 
During that time Qervaise remained at the house (d Bt. John's 
studying dlUgently, and continuing his military exercises. . 
These were severe ; for the sdons of noble houses, who hoped 
acme day to distinguish themselves as knights, were put 
through many gymnastic ^rarcisee — were taught to spring on 
to a horse when clad in full armour, to wield heavy battle- 
axes, to run and climb, and to prepare themselves for all the 
poesilalities of the mode of fighting of the day. 

Qervaise gained the encomiums, not only of his special precep- 
tor, but of the various knights in the house, and of the grand 
prior himself, both for his strength and activity, and for the 
eameetness with which he worked. When the time approached 
for bis leaving England, the grand prior ordered for him the 
outfit which would be neoeesaiy in his position as a page of 
the grand master. The dreeses were numerous and rich, for 
although the knights of St. John wore over their armour the 
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dmple mantle of th«ir order, which was a sleeveless garment 
of black relieved only by a white cross on the chest, they 
indulged in the finest and most costly armour, and in rich 
garments beneath their black mantles when not in armour. 

"I am well pleased with you, Oervaise," the graad prior said, 
on the evening before he was to leave, " and I see in yon the 
making of a valiant knight of the Order. Maintain the 
same spirit you have shown here ; be obedient and reverent to 
your superiors ; give your whole mind to your duties ; strive 
earnestly during the three or four years that your pagedom 
will last, to perfect yourself in military exerdsee, that when 
the time oomes for you to buckle on armour you will be able 
to bear yourself worthily, Eemember that you will have to 
win your knighthood, for the Order does not bestow this 
honour, and you must remain a professed knight until yon 
receive it at the hands of some dLstinguished warrior. Ever 
bear in mind that you are a soldier of the Oross. Avoid luxury, 
live simply and modestly; be not led away by others, upon 
whom their vows may sit but lightly ; keep ever in your mind 
that you have joined the Order neither to gain fame nor 
personal advantage, but simply that you may devote the 
strength and the intelligence that Ood has given you to 
protect Christendom from the advance of the infidel. I shall 
hear of you from time to time from D'Aubusson, and feel 
sure that the expectations I have formed of you will be fulfilled." 



CHAPTER III. 

THS OEAHD UASTEK'B FAOB. 

THE grand prior had, in accordance with Dame Tresham's 
request, sent the steward of the house to one of the principal 
jeweUera of the city who, as the Order were excellent customers, 
paid a good price for her jewels. After the payment for the 
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numerous dreuses requiredi for the service as a page to the 
grand master, the grand prior handed the baUnce of the money 
Dame Tresham had brought with her, and that obtained by the 
sale of her jewels, to one of the knighte under whose charge 
Gervaise was to travel, to be given by him to D'Aubusson for 
the necessitiea of Gervaise as a page. During their term of 
service the pages received no remuneration, all their expenses 
being paid by their families. Nevertheless, the poet was con- 
sidered so honourable, and of such great advantage to those 
entering the Order, that the appointments were eagerly 
sought after. 

The head of the party was Sir Guy Bedcar, who had been a 
commander in England, but who was now relinquishing that 
post in order to take a high office in the convent at the 
Island. With him were four lads between seventeen and 
twenty who were going out as professed knights, having 
served their year of probation as novices at the grand priory. 
With these Gervaise was already acquainted, as they had lived, 
studied, and performed their military exerdses together. The 
three eldest of these Gervaise liked much, but the youngest of 
the party, Robert Rivers, a relation of the queen, had always 
shown a very different spirit from the others. He was jealous 
that a member of one of the defeated and disinherited Lancas- 
trian families should obtain a post of such honour and advan- 
tage as that of page to the grand master, and that thus, 
although five years younger, Gervaise should enter the Order 
on an equality with him. 

In point of strength and stature he was, of course, greatly 
superior to Gervaise; but he had been spoilt from his child- 
tuwd, was averse to exercise, and dull at learning, and 
while Gervaise was frequently commended by his instructors, 
he himself was constantly reproved, and it had been more than 
onoe a question whether he should be received as a professed 
knight at the termination of his year of novitiate. Thus, 
while the other lads treated Gervaise kindly, and indeed made 
rather & pet of him, Robert Bivers ignored him as much as 
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poanUfi, and if obliged to apeak to him did bo with a pointed 
rudeneee that more than once brought upon him a aharp reprocd 
from his cotB^nions. QervaJse himself was but little affected 
by Bobert's manner. He was of an exceptionally good- 
tempered nature, and, indeed, was so occupied with his work 
and so anxlouH to satisfy his teachers, that Bobert's ill-humour 
pttssed almost unnoticed. 

The journey was performed without incident. Duriog their 
passage across the south of France, Qervaise's perfect know- 
ledge <^ the language gained for him a great advantage over 
his companions, and enabled him to be of much use to Sir Ouy. 
They had fine weather during their passage up the Mediter- 
ranean, and on the way their leader gave them their first 
lessons in the management and discipline of a ship. 

" You will be nearly as much at sea as you are on land 
for the five years you must stay at the convent," he said ; 
" and it is essential to the education of a knight of our Order 
to know all things connected with the management of a ship, 
even to its building. We construct our own gaUeys at Rhodes, 
using, of course, the labour of slaves, but under our own 
superintendence ; and it is even more eesential to us to know 
how to fight on sea than on land. There is, too, you see, a 
rivalry among ourselves, for each langue has its duties, and 
each strives to perform more gallant deeds and to bring in 
more rich prizes than the others. We of England are among 
the emalleet of the /on^ruM, and yet metbinks we do a fair 
portion of the work, and gain fully our share of honour. There 
is no fear of your having much time on your hands, for it 
is quite certain that there will soon be open war between 
Mahomet and the Order. In spite of the nominal truce, 
constant skirmishes are taking place, so that, in addition to 
our fights with pirates, we have sometimes encounters with 
the sultan's galleys. 

" Seven years ago, a number of our Order took part in the 
defence of Losboe, and lost their lives at its capture, and we 
have Bure information that Mahomet is preparing for an 
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attack on the Island. No doubt be tbinks it will be an easy 
oonqueet, for in '57 he succeeded in lamling eightera thoneand 
men on the Island, and in ravagiiig a large district, canying 
off much booty. Since then, however, the defences of Rhodes 
have been greatly strengthened. Zaooeta, our last grand 
master, laboured diligently to increase the fortifications, and, 
speoiaUy, built on one dde of the entrance to the harbour a 
str9ng tower, called Fort 8t. Nicholas, Orsini has carried on 
the works, which have been directed by lyAubusson, who is 
captain-general of the forces of the Island, and who has 
deepened the ditches and built a wall on the sea front of the 
town nz hundred feet in length and twenty feet in height, 
money being found hy the grand master from hia private 
puise. 

"At present we are not sure whether the great armament 
that Uahomet is preparing is intended for the capture of 
Negropont, which belongs to Venice, or of Rhodes. Unfortu- 
nately Venice and Rhodes are not good friends. In the course 
of our war with Egypt in '56 we captured from some Venetian 
vessels, in which they were travelling, several Egyptian mer- 
chants with a great store of goods. -Th.< Venetians protested 
that as the ships were theirs we had no right to interfere 
with our enemies who were travelling in them, and, without 
giving time for the question to be discussed, at once attacked 
our galleys, and sent a fleet against Rhodes. They landed on 
the Island, and not only pillaged the district of Halki, but, a 
number of natives having sought shelter in a cave, the 
Venetians blocked up the entrance with brushwood, set it on 
fire, and suffocated them all. 

" Shtfftly afterwards, another and larger fleet appeared off 
lUiodes, and demanded the restitution of thei Egyptians and 
their merchandise. There was a great division d opinion in 
the council ; but, seeing the great danger that threatened us 
both from the Turks at Constantinople and the Venetians, and 
that it was madness at such a time to engage in war with a 
Ohristian power, the grand master persuaded the oounoil to 
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accede to their request. There has never been any friendly 
feeling between Venice and ooreelves mnce that time. Still, 
I trust that our common danger will re-unite us, and that 
whether Negropont or Rhodes b attacked by the Modems, we 
shall render loyal aid to each other." 

There was great excitement among Qervaise and his com- 
panions when it was announced that Rhodes was in sight, 
and as they approached the town they gased with admiration 
at the casUe with its stately buildings, the palace of the grand 
master and the Hospital of St. John, rising above_the lower 
town, the massive walls strengthened by projecting bastions, 
and the fortifications of the ports. Of these there were two, 
with separate entrances, divided from each other by a narrow 
tongue of land. At its extremity stood Fort St. Kicholas, 
which was connected by a strong wall running along the 
promontory to the town. The inner port, as it was called, 
was of greater importance, as it adjoined the town itself. 
It was defended in the first place by Fort St. Kicholas, and 
at the inner entrance stood the towers of St. John and St. 
Michael, one on either side. Into this the vessel was steered. 
There were many crafv lying there, among them eight or ten 
of the galleys of the Order. 

" We will go first to the house of our Umgue" Sir Guy 
said, " and tell them to send down slaves to fetch up our 
baggage ; then I will take you, Gervaiso, to Sir Peter 
D'Aubuason, and hand you over to his care." 

On landing, Gervaise was surprised at the number of slaves 
who were labouring at the public works, and who formed no 
small proportion of the population in the streets. Their 
condition was pitiable. They were, of course, enemies of 
Christianity, and numbers of them had been pirates ; but he 
could not help pitying their condition as they worked in the 
full heat of the sun under the vigilant eyes of numbers of 
overseers, who carried heavy whips, in addition to their arms. 
Their progress to the upper dty was slow, for on their way 
they met many knights, of whom several were acquainted 
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with Sir Ouj; and each, after greeting him, demanded the 
lat«et news from England, and in return gave him particulars 
of the state of things at Rhodes. 

At last they arrived at the house of the English Umgue. 
The Order was divided into lanffues or nationalities. Of these 
there were eight — Provence, Auvergne, France, Italy, 
Germany, England, Aragon, and Castile and Portugal. The 
French element was by far the strongest. The Order had 
been founded in that country, and as it possessed no lees than 
three langiiea, and held the greater part of the high o£Scia] 
poeitionB in the Order, it was only kept in check by the other 
UmgvM acting together to demand their fair share of dignities. 
The grand master's authority was considerable, but it was 
checked by the council, which was composed of the bailiffs and 
knights of the highest order, known as Grand Crosses. Each 
langue had its bailiff elected by itself ; these resided constantly 
at Rhodes. Each of these bailiffs held a high office ; thus the 
Bailiff of Provence was always the grand commander of the 
Order. He controlled the expenditure, superintended the stores, 
and was governor of the arsenal. The Bailiff of Auvergne was 
the commander-in-chief of all the forces, army and navy. The 
Bailiff of France was the grand hospitaller, with the supreme 
direction of the hospitals and infirmaries of the Order, a 
hospital in those days signifying a guest-house. The Bailiff 
of Italy was the grand admiral, and the Bailiff of England 
was chief of the light cavalry. Thus the difficulties and 
jealousies that would have arisen at every vacancy were 
avoided. 

In the early days of the Order, when Jerusalem was In 
the hands of the Christians, the care of the hottpitals was 
itfl chief and most important function. Innumerable pil- 
grims visited Jerusalem, and these were entertained at the 
immense guest-house of the Order. But with the loss of 
Jerusalem and the expulsion of the Christians from Faleetine, 
that function had become of very secondary importance, 
although there was still a guest-house and infirmary at 
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Khodea, where Btrangera and the dck ware carefully attended 
hy the knighte, No longer did these ride oat to battle on 
theor war-horses. It was on the sea that the foe was to be 
met, and the knights were now sailors rather than soldiers. 
Tbej dwelt at the houses of their respective Umgvea; here 
the; ate at a oonunon table, which was supphed by the 
bailiff, who drew rations for each knight, and rec^i^ in 
addition, a yearly sum for the supply of sudi luxuries as were 
not included in the rations. The average number of knights 
residing in each of these Uvagvet ttvettigfii from a hundred 
to a hundred and £fty. 

It was not until some hours after his arrival that Sir Quy 
could find time to take Qervaise across to the house of the 
tangru of Aurergne, to which D'Aubusson belonged. It was 
a larger and more stately pile than that of the English 
langue, but the arrangements were similar in all these 
buildings. In the English house Qervaise had not felt strange, 
as he had the companionship of his fellow-voyagers; but as 
he f<^owed Sir Quy through the spacious halls of the langut 
of Auvergne, where no familiar face met his, he felt more 
lonely than he had done since he entered the house at 



On sending in his name Sir Guy was at once conducted Co 
the chamber occupied by D'Aubusson, The knight was seated 
at hia table, examining some plans. The room was furnished 
with monastic simplicity, save that the walls were hung with 
rich silks and curtains captured from Turkish galleys. 

" Welcome back to us. Sir Guy," D'Aubusson said, rising, 
and warmly shaking his visitor's hand, " I have been looking 
for your coming, for we need men with clear heads. Of 
strong arms and valiant spirits we have no lack; but men 
of judgment and discretion, who can ba trusted to look at 
matters calmly and not to be carried away by passion, are 
welcome indeed to us. I was expecting you about this time, 
and when I heard that a ship had arrived from Marseilles I 
made inquiries, and was glad to find that yon were on board." 
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"I MQ heaitilj gl&d to bo back, D'Aubusaonj I am rick 
of the dun life of & oommandery, and rejoice at tbe prospect 
of stirring times again. This lad is young Tresham, who has 
come out in my charge, and for whom you have been good 
enough to obtain the poat of page to the grand maBter." 

" And no aUght buaiueea was it to do ao," D'Aubussou said, 
with a amile. " It happened there was a vacancy when the 
letter concerning him arrived, and had it been one of the 
highest officers in the Order there could not have been a 
keener contention for it. Every bailiff had his candidate 
ready; but I seldom ask for anything for members of my 
laiigwt, and when I told the other bailiffs that it was to me 
a matter of honour to carry out the last request of my dead 
friend, they all gave way. You see, I am placed in a 
position of some little difficulty. The grand master is so 
enfeebled and crippled that he leaves matters almost entirely 
in my hands, and it would be an abune of my position, and 
would excite no little jealousy, were I to use the power I 
posseee to nominate friends of my own to appointments. It 
is only by the moet rigid impartiality, and by dividing 
as fairly as possible all offices between the eight UM>guet, 
that all continue to give me their support. As you know, 
we have had great difficulties and heartburnings here; but 
happily they have to a great extent been set at rest by 
forming a new lanffue of Castile and Portugal out of that 
of Aragon. This has given one more vote to the smaller 
lanffitei, and has so balanced the power that of late the 
jealouriee between ua have greatly subsided, and all are 
working well together in face irf the common danger. Well, 
young air, and how like you the prospect of your pageship ? " 

"I like it greatly, sir, but shall like still more the time 
when I can buckle on armour and take a share of the fighting 
with the infidels. I would fain, sir, offer to you my deep 
and humble thanks for the great kindness you have shown 
me in procuring me the appointment of page to the grand 
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The knight smiled kindly. " There are the lees thanks due, 
lad, inasmuch as I did it not for you, but for the dear friend 
who wrote to me on your behalf. However, I trust that you 
will do credit to my nomination by your conduct here." 

" There is a letter from our grand prior which I have 
brought to you," Sir Ouy said. " He commended the lad to 
me w&rmly, and seems to be greatly pleased with his conduct," 

D'Aubusson cut the silken string that bound the missive 
together, and read the letter. 

" He doee indeed speak warmly," he said, as he laid it down 
on the table. "He tells me that the lad, young as he was, had 
been well trained when he came, and that he worked with 
great diligence during the five months he was in the House, 
and displayed such skill and strength for his age, as to 
surprise his preceptors, who prophesied that he would turn 
out a stout swordsman, and would be a credit to the Order." 

" He is well furnished with garments both for ordinary 
and state occasions," Sir Guy said ; " and in this packet are 
some sixty gold crowns, which are the last remains of his 
patrimony, and which I was to hand to you in order to 
pay the necessary expenses during his pageship." 

" He could have done without that," D'Aubusson said. 
" Kecommended to me as he is, I would have seen that he 
lacked nothing, but was provided with all necessaries for his 
position. I will in the future take care that in all things he 
is on a par with his companions." He touched a bell on the 
table, and a servitor entered. 

" Tell Richard de Deauville to eome here," he said, 

A minute later the hangings at the door were pushed aside, 
and a lad about a year older than Gervaise appeared, and, 
bowing deeply to the knight, stood in a respectful attitude, 
awaiting his orders. 

" Deauville, take this youth, Gervaise Treeham, to your room. 
He is appointed one of the pages of the grand master. He is 
English, but he speaks French aa well as you do, having lived 
in France for some years. Take him to your apartment 
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ftnd treat him kindly and well, seeing that he ia a stranger 
and new to all here. To-morrow he will go to the palace." 

Qervaiae bowed deeply to the two knights, and then 
followed the page. 

" I BUppoee you arrived in that ship which came in to-day," 
the latter said, aa soon as they had left the room. " You are 
in luck indeed to have obtained a pageahip at the grand 
master's. You begin to count your time at once, while we do 
not begin to count oura until we are Beventeen. Still, good 
luck may befall us yet, for if the grand master dies, Sir Peter 
is sure to be chosen to succeed him. Then, you see, we too 
shall be pages of the grand master." 

" How many are there of you ? " 

" Only De Lille and myself. Of course D'Aubusson will take 
on the grand master's present pages; but as there are five 
vacancies on an average every year, he will be able to find 
room for us among the number." 

" Why, how many pages has the grand master i " Oervaiae 
asked, in surprise. 

" Sixteen of them, so you may guess the duties are easy 
enoi^h, as only two are generally employed, except, of course 
on solemn occasions." 

" Are then any other English besides myself ? " 

The boy shook his head. " There are eight belonging to 
the French languea; the others are Spaniards, Italians, or 
Qermans. There, this is our room, and this is De Lille, De 
LUle, this is the grand master's new page. Master Qorvaiae 
Treeham, and our lord says we are to treat him kindly and enter- 
tain him well until to-morrow, when he will go to the palace. 
He speaks our language, and has been some years in France." 

" How came you to be there ? " De lille asked Gervaise. 

" My father was a liancastrian, and my mother a great 
friend of our Queen Mai^aret of Anjou, and they were with 
her all the time she was in exile." 

" How quarrelaome you EogUsh are 1 " De LiUe said. " You 
seem to be always fighting among yourselves," 
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" I don't think," Oervaise said, with a smile, " there is any 
love lost between Louis of ^auce and the Duke of Bur^ndy, 
to say nothing of other great lorda." 

" So I you are right there. But though we talk a great deal 
about fighting, it is only occasionally that we engage in it." 

The pages' room waa a small one. It contained two 
pallets, which served as seats by day, and two woodeti cbeeto, 
in which they kept their clothes. 

Their conversation was interrupted by the ringing of a bell. 

"That is supper," De Lille said, jumping up. "We will 
leave you here while we go down to stand behind our lord's 
chair. When the meal is over we will bring a pasty or 
something else good, and a measure of wine, and have our 
supper together up here ; and we will tell the servitors to 
bring up another pallet for you. Of course, you can go 
down with us if you like." 

" Thank you, I would much rather stay here. Every one 
would be strange to me, and having nothing to do I should 
feel in the way," 

The boys nodded, and taking their caps ran off, while 
Gervaise, tired by the excitement of the day, lay down on 
the bed which a servant brought np a few minutes after they 
had left him, and slept soundly until their return. 

" I think I have been aaleep," he said, starting up when 
they entered the room again. 

" You look as if you had, anyhow," De Lille laughed. " It 
was the best thing you oould do. We have brought up 
supper. We generally sit down and eat after the knights 
have done, but this is much better, as you are here." They 
sat down on the beds, carved the pasty with their daggers, 
and after they had finished Qervaise gladly accepted the 
proposal of the others to take a walk round the walls. 

liiey started from the comer of the castle looking down 
upon the spit of land dividing the two ports, 

"You see," De Lille said, "there ia a row of small 
i^nds across the mouth of the outer port, and the guns 
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of St. Nicholas, and those on this wall, would provent any 
hostile fleet from entering." 

"I hardly aee what use that port is, for it Ilea altogether 
outside the town, and vessels could not unload there." 

" No. Still, it forms a useful place a! refuge. In case a 
great fleet oame to attack ns, our gaU^s would lay up in the 
inner port, which would be cleared of all the merchant craft, as 
these would hamper the defence ; they would, therefore, be sent 
round into the outer port, where they would be safe from any 
attack by sea, although they would doubtlesB be burnt did an 
army bedege the town." 

Passing along the walls of the grand master's palace, which 
was a strongly fortified btulding, and formed a citadel that 
could be defended after the lower town and the rest of the 
caatle had been taken, they came to the western angle ot 
the fortifications. 

" You must know that each kmfftm has charge of a separate 
part of the wall. From the foot of the mole of St. Kicholas 
to the grand maeter^s palace it is in charge oi France. On 
the line where we now are, between the palace and the gate 
of St. Qeorge, it is held by Germany, From that gate to the 
Spanish tower Auvergne is posted. England takes the wall 
between the Spanish tower and that of St. Mary. Tou defend 
only the lower storey of that tower, the upper part being held 
by Aragon, whose charge extends up to the gate of St. John, 
lienoe to the tower of Italy, — behind which lies the Jews' 
quarter, — Provence is in charge, while the sea-front, tbence 
.to the mole of St. Kicholas, is held by Italy and CastUe, each 
taking half. Kot only have the lanffue» the charge of defend- 
ing each its portion of the wall, but of keeping it in order at 
all times ; and I may say that nowhere is the wall better kept or 
more fairly decorated with carvings than where England holds," 

" Tou have not told me who defends the palace itself," 

" That is in charge of a force composed of equal numbers 
<rf pitted knights frinn each latiffue" 

Gervaise leant <m the battlement and looked with admiration 
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at the scene beyond. The land aide waa Burrounded by hills, 
the ground rising veiy gradually from the foot of the walla. 
Every yard of ground waa cultivated, and waa covered with 
brilliant vegetation. Orovee and orchards occurred thickly, 
while the slopes were dotted with chapela, summer- houses — in 
which the natives of the city spent most of their time in the 
hot season — and other rustic buildings. 

" What a rich and beautiful country t " he said. 

" It is very pleasant to look at," De Lille agreed. " But 
all this would be a sore disadvantage to us if the Turks 
were besieging us, for the groves and orchards would conceal 
their approaches, the walls and buildings would give them 
shelter, and our cannon would be of little use until they 
reached the farther rade of the ditch. If the Turks come, I 
hear it is decided to level all the buildings and walls, and to 
chop down every tree." 

" If they were to plant their cannon on the hills they would 
do na much harm," Qervaise remarked. 

" The Turks are clumsy gunners they say," Deauville replied, 
"and they would but waste their powder land ball at that 
distance, without making a breach in our walls." 

" Even if they did, they could surely scarce pass that deep 
fosse," Gervaise said, looking down into the tremendous cutting 
in the sohd rook that ran round the whole circuit of the 
walls ; it waa from forty to sixty feet deep, aad fixim ninety to 
a hundred and forty feet wide. It was from this great cutting 
that the stones for the construction of the walls, towers, and 
buildings of the town had been taken, the work having been 
going on ever since the knights established themselves at 
Bhodee, and being performed by a host of captives taken in 
war, t<^ther with labour hired from neighbouring islands. 
Upon this immense work the Order had expended no small 
proportion d tb^ revenue since th^ capture of the island 
in 1310, and the result was a fortress that, under the conditions 
of warfare of that age, seemed almost impregnable; and this 
without any natural advantage of position. 
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In addition to the five great towers or bastiona, the wall 
was strengthened by square towers at short intervals. On 
looking down from the wall upon which the three pages were 
standing, on to the lower town, the view was a singular one. 
The houses were all built ot stone, with fiat roofs, after the 
manner of most Eastern cities. The streets were very narrow, 
and were crossed at frequent intervals by broad stone arches. 
These had the effect, not only of giving shelter from, an 
enemy's fire, but of affording means by which troops oould 
maich rapidly across the town upon the roofs of the houses to 
reinforce the defenders of the w&H, wherever pressed by the 
enemy. Thus the town from above presented the appearance 
of a great pavement, broken only by dark and frequently 
interrupted lines. 

" How different to the towns at home ! " Gervaise exclaimed, 
as, after gazing long upon the beautiful country outside the 
walls, he turned and looked inward. "One would hardly 
know that it was a town at all." 

"Yes, it is rather different to the view from the top of the 
tower of Notre Dame, which I ascended while I was staying 
in Paris. But this sort of building is best here ; the thic^iees 
of the stone roofo keeps out the heat of the sun, and it is only 
when it is almost overhead that it shines down into the 
narrow streets. Afl you can see by the number of the people 
on the roofs, they use them as a reeort in the evening. Then 
carpets are spread, and they receive visitors, and can talk to 
their neighbours over the low w^ls that separate the roofs, 
Tou can trace the divisions. Some of the house roofs are 
larger than others, but all are upon the same level ; this being 
the regulation, in order that there might be h«e passage 
everywhere for the troops." 

By the time they had made the circuit of the walls darkness 
had fallen, and concealed the martial features of the scene. 
Lighta twinkled everywhere upon the stone terraces ; the sound 
of lutes and other musical instruments came up sc^y on the 
still air, with the hum of talk and laughter. The sea lay oB 
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smooth as a mirror, and reflected the light of the stara, and 
the black hulls of the galleys and ships in the harbour lay etill 
and motionleas. 

Greatly pleased with his first experience of the city that was 
to be his future home, Qervaise returned, vith his companions, 
to the auberge of Auvergne. 

The next morning the bailiff D'Aubusson bade Oervaise 
accompany him to the palace of the grand master. Here be 
introduced him to Orsini, an old and feeble man, who, after 
a few kind words, banded him over to the chamberlain, who, 
in turn, led him to the official who was in charge of the 
pages. That officer took him down to the courtyard, vbere 
four young knighte were engaged in superintending the roili- 
tary exercises of the pages. The scene was exactly the same 
as that to which Oen^use had been accustomed at the House in 
London, Some of the lads were fighting with blunted swords, 
others were swinging heavy bars of iron, climbing ropee, or 
vaulting on to the back of a wooden horse. All paused as the 
offidal entered with his charge. 

" This is your new comrade, bojB," he said — " Master Gerv&ise 
Tresham, a member of the English langue. Be good comrades 
to him. By the reports I hear I am sure that you will find 
bim a worthy companion." 

The pages had been prepared to like the new-comer, for it 
was well known that he owed his appointment to the bailitF 
of Auvergne, who was the most popular of the officials 
of the Order, and who was already regarded as the grand 
master. Uia appearance confirmed their anticipation. His 
fair complexion and nut-brown hair tinged with gold, cut 
somewhat short, but with a natural wave, contrasted with 
their darker locks and faces bronzed by the sun. There was 
an honest and frank look in his grey eyes, and an expressioQ of 
good-temper on his face, though the square chin and firm lips 
spoke of eamestQeBs and resolution <d purpose. The official 
took him round the circle and presented him first to the 
knights and then to each of his comrades. 
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"You may as waO jcon them in their ezercisea. In that 
way jou will Boouer become at home with them." 

Q«rvaise at once laid down his mantle, removed his douhlet, 
and then joined the others. There wa8 but one half-hour 
remaining before they broke off to go to dinner, which waa 
at half-past ten, but the time sufficed to show the young 
pages that this English lad was the equal of all, — ezoept two 
or three of the oldest, — both in strength and in knowledge 
of arms. He could cUmb the rope with any of them, could 
vault on to the wooden horse with a heavy ouiraaa and back- 
piece on him, and held hia own in a bout with swords against 
Oonrad von Beighoff, who was considered the best sword- 
player among them. As soon as the exercises were over all 
proceeded to the bath, and then to dinner. The meal was a 
simple one, but Oervaise enjoyed it thoroughly, for the table 
was loaded with an abundance of fruits of kinds altogether 
novel to him, and which he found deUraoua. 

The official in charge of them sat at the head of the table, 
and the meal was eaten in silence. After it was over and 
they had retired to their own rooms discipline was at an end, 
and they were free to amuse themselves as they liked. There 
were many questions to be asked and answered, but his display 
of strength and skill in the courtyard saved Gervaise from 
a good deal of the teasing to which a new-comer among a party 
of boys is always exposed. 

He, on his part, learnt that the duties of the pages were very 
Ught. Two only were on duty each day, being in constant 
attendance on the grand master, and accompanying him 
wherever he went. When he dined in pubUe four of them 
waited on him at table, and one of them performed the 
duties of taster. If he returned to the palace after dark, six 
others lined the staircase with torches. On occasions of state 
ceremony, and at the numerous religious festivals, all were in 
attendance. By this time Gervaise's trunks had been brought 
over from the Bnglish auberge, where they had been conveyed 
from the ship, and his garmente were taken out and inspected 
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hy his comrades, who oU admitted that th»7 were, in pdiit of 
beauty of colour and material, and in fashion, equal to their omi. 

" You will have to get one more suit, Gervaiae," one of the 
lade said. " At one or two of the grand ceremoniea every year 
we are all dressed alike ; that is the rule. On other occasions 
we wear what we choose, so that our garments are handsome, 
and I think it looks a good deal better than when we are 
dressed alike; though no doubt in religious processions that 
is more appropriate. De Ribaumont, our governor, will give 
orders for the supply of your state costume. He is a good 
fellow. Of course, he has to be rather strict with us ; but so 
long as there is nothing done that he conmdere discreditable 
to our position, he lets us do pretty nearly as we like. 

" We have four hours a day at our military exercises, and 
two hours with the sub-chaplain, who teaches us our books and 
religious duties. The rest ot our time we can use as we like, 
except that every day eight of us ride for two hours and 
practise with the lance; for although it la at sea we fight 
the Moslems, we are expected to become finished knights in 
all matters. These eight horses are kept for our service, and 
such as choose may at other times ride them. On Saturdays 
we are free from all our exercises ; then some of us generally 
go on horseback for long excursions on the island, while others 
take boats and go out on the sea ; one afternoon in the week 
we all make a trip in a galley, to learn our duties on board." 



CHAPTER rV. 

> KNIOHT, 



/^ERTAISE was soon quite at home in the palace of the 
\X grand master, and his companions were, like other boys, 
of varying characters; but as all were (^ noble families, 
were strongly impressed with the importance of the Order and 
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the honour of their owa poeition, and were conetantlj in 
contact with stately knights and grave ofiScials, their manners 
conformed to those of their elders; and even among tbem- 
selvee there was no rough fun, or loud disputes, but a 
certain courteey of manner that was in accordance with their 
surroundings. This came naturaily to Gervaise, brought up 
as he had been by his father and mother, and having 
at frequent intervals stayed witb them for months at the 
various royal castles in which Margaret of Anjou and her 
son had been assigned apartments during their esile. Even 
at St. tTohn'a house the novices with whom he lived were 
all a good deal older than himself, and the discipline of the 
house was much more strict than that at Rhodes. 

He enjoyed both bis exercises with the knights and the time 
spent with the sub-chaplaia, no small proportion of the hours 
of study being occupied in listening to stories of chivalry; 
it being considered one of the most important parts of a knight's 
education that he should have a thorough acquaintance, not 
only with the laws of chivalry, but with the brave deeds both 
of former and of hving knights, with the relations of the noble 
houses of Europe to each other, especially of the many great 
families whoee members were connected with the Order of 
St. John. 

These matters formed, indeed, the main subject of their 
studies. All were taught to read and write, but this was 
considered sufficient in the way of actual instruction. The 
rules of the Order had to be committed to memory. Beyond 
this their reading consisted largely of the lives of saints, 
eetpeciaUy of those who distinguished themselves by their 
charity or their devotion to their vows of poverty, to both 
of which the members of the Order were pledged. Gervaise, 
however, could see around him no signs whatever of poverty on 
their part. It was true that they all lived and fed together 
in the attbergea of their respective laiigues, and that they 
possessed no houses or establishments of their own; but the 
magnificence of their armour and attire, and die lavish 
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eqienditure of aome upon their pleasuree, conbrastod strangelf 
with the poverty to which they had vowed themaelvee. 

It waa true that in mauy casee the means to support the 
expenditure was derived from the shares the knights reoeired 
of the plunder acquired in their captures of Moslem ships ; 
but undoubtedly many must have possessed large private 
means; the bailiffs, for example, although only required by 
the rulee to place before the knightB at their avhergn the 
rations they received for them, with such luxuries as could 
be purchased by their yearly allowance for that purpose, 
expended annually very large sums in addition, and supplied 
their tables with every dainty, in order to gain popularity 
and goodwill among the members of the langut. 

Not only did the poet of bailiff confer upon its owner a very 
high position at Rhodes, but it was a stepping-stone to the 
most lucrative offices in their langvtt. The bailiff at Rhodes 
had the right of claiming any of the grand priories or 
baiUwicks at home that might fall vacant, and the grand 
master was frequently chosen from among their number, as, 
by being present at Rhodes, they had many advantages in the 
way <^ making themselves popular among the electors. The 
emoluments of some of these provincial bailiwicks were large ; 
and as the bailiffs at Rhodes were generally elected by seniority 
— although younger knights who had greatly distinguished 
themselves were sometimes chosen — they were usually glad 
to resign the heavy work and responsibility of their position at 
Rhodes, and to retire to the far easier portion of a provincial 
bniliff. In the majority of cases, doubtless, the fortunes of 
the high officials were obtained from the money amassed when 
in possession of rich commanderies at home ; but even this was 
assuredly incompatible with their vows of poverty. 

His hours of leisure Oervaise spent either on the water or 
in the saddle, and his love of exercise of all sorts excited the 
wonder and even the amusement of his companions, who for 
the most part preferred spending the time at their disposal in 
sleep, in idly looking out from a shaded room at what was 
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gaiag oa oatdde, or in vimte to friends and reUtioDs at the 
<Mibtfrge9 di the languea to which they belonged. The nfttur&l 
oonaequenoe was, that hy the time he reached the end of bis 
three years' pageehip, Gerraise was indisputably superior in 
strength, activity, and skill iu miUtary exercises, to any of 
his companions. The majority of these, after completing their 
time, returned to the headquarters of their Icmgut at home, 
to pass their time there, until of an age to be eligible for the 
ch&i^ of a oommandery obtained for them by family influence, 
whidi had no small share in the granting of these appoint- 
ments. 

As it was known, however, that Qervaise Intended to 
remain permanently in the Island, his prepress woe watched 
with particular attentbn by his insbmctore; and, seeing hia 
own eameetness in the matter, they took special pains with 
his training. The bailiff of Auvergne continued to take 
much interest in him, inquiring often from the officers in 
cbai^ of the pages, and from his instructors, of his conduct 
and pn^rees, and occasiooally sending for him to his avherge 
and talking with him as to Us life and progress. Just before 
his pageship terminated, he said to him, — 

" I was rather puzzled at first, Gervaise, as to what we 
should do with you when your term of office concluded, but 
I am so no longer, for, although you are some two years 
yoonger than the professed knights who come out here, you 
are better fitted than the majority to take your place in the 
naval expeditious, and to fight the Moslem pirates. I will see 
that you have your share of these adventures. All young 
knights ore, as you know, obliged to make three voyages, but 
beyond that many of them do not care to share in the rough 
life at sea, and prefer the bustle, and, I grieve to say, the 
gaiety and pleasures of this dty. For one, then, really eager 
to distinguish himself, the opportunities are frequent. When 
danger threatens, or heavy engagements are expected, evety 
knight is desirous of bearing his part in the fray ; but this is not 
the case when the work to be done consists of scouring the 
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uea for weeks, without percbftnce coming across a single |urate. 
Of course, as soon as your pageship is over you will go to the 
English avherge, but I shall still keep my eye upon you, and 
shall do my beet to help you to achieve distiuctioD ; and I shall 
take upon myself the providing of your arms and armour as 
a knight." 

Accordingly, on the day on which his duties as a page 
terminated, two servitors of the aiiherge of Auvergne brought 
across to the palace a suit of fine armour and a aword, a 
battle-axe, a laoce, and a dagger; also three complete suitA of 
clothes, two of them for ordinary wear, and one for state 
occasions. The next day Oervaise took the oaths of the Order 
in the Church of St. John. The aged master himself received 
the vows, and formally inducted him as a professed knight of 
the Order, Peter D'Aubusson and the bailiff of the English 
langue acting as his sponsors, vouching that he was of noble 
blood and in all ways fitted to become a knight of Justice, 
this being the official title of the professed knights of the 
Order. Ten newly arrived novices were inducted at the same 
time, and the ceremony was a stately one, attended by a 
number of the knights from each langue, all in ftdl armour. 

The ceremony over, Oervaise bore the title of Sir Oervaise 
Tresham ; but this was an honorary rather than a real 
title, as the Order did not profess to bestow the honour of 
knighthood, and it was usual for its members to receive the 
accolade at the hands of secular knights. At the conclusion 
of the ceremony, he returned with the bailiff of the English 
langtie to the avherge, and t«ok up his quarters there. By 
his frequent visits he was well known to all the members, 
and in a day or two felt as much at home as he had 
done in the pages' room in the palace. A week was given 
to him before he was assigned to any special duty, and 
he was glad when he was told off as one of the knights 
who were to take their turn in superintending the work of 
the slaves employed in strengthening the fortifications, 
although he would rather that any other employment should 
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have been assigned to him, becBuee he felt deep |nty for the 
unfortun&te men who were engaged in the work. 

He knew well enough that if he himself were ever made 
prisoDer by the Turks, bis lot would be as hard and as hope- 
lees aa that of the Moslem captives ; but this, although be 
often repeated it to himself in order to abate his feeling of 
commiseration, was but a poor satisfaction. He saw one side 
of the picture, and the other was hidden from him ; and 
although he told himself that after slaving in a Turkish galley 
he would feel a satisfaction, at seeing those who had been his 
tyrants suffering the same fate, he was well aware that thiti 
would not be the case, and that his own sufferings would 
only make him sympathise more deeply with those of 
others. He bad found, soon after his arrival on the Island, 
that it was best to keep his feelings on this subject to 
himself. While the knights were bound, in accordance with 
their vows, to relieve sufferings of any kind among Christians, 
they seemed to regard their captives rather in the light of 
brute beasts than human beings. The slaves were struck 
on the smallest provocation, and even the killing of a slave 
was considered a very venial offence, and punisbed only 
because the slave was of value to the Order. 

It was true that edicts were from time to time published 
by the council, enjoining fair treatment of slaves, and it was 
specially ordered that those employed as servants in the 
auderges were not to be struck. The lot of these servants 
was, indeed, very much easier than that of those engaged on 
the public works, and such occupation was therefore considered 
a privilege, the servants being for the most part selected 
from among the captives of superior rank. 

For the next six months Gervaise worked at various duties 
in the town. He was employed for a fortnight in the infirmary, 
then i<xt a while he was transferred to the galleys; but for 
the most part he was with the slaves working on the fortifica- 
tions. At the end of that time be was, to his great delight, 
informed by the bailiff that be was one of the six knights of 

(>41) I 
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the langue told off to join a galley that was on the point 
<d sailing. Among those gcang in her was Sir Ralph Har- 
court, one of his companione on the journey from England. 

"Bo you are to go with us, Gervaise," the young knight 
said, "to try your luck for the first time against the infidels. 
This is my third voyage, and I hope that it will be more 
fortunate than ita prodeceesors, for, beyond picking up two 
or three small craft, which did not venture upon resist- 
ance, we gained neither honour nor booty. I re^^urd you as 
having specially good fortune, and besides being glad that we 
shall be together, I expect that you will bring good luck to 
ua, and that we shall meet with foes worth contending with. 
The corsairs have been very active of late, and have captured 
ntany prizes, whUe, on the other hand, our galleys have been 
unfortunate, and have but seldom come upon the miscreants." 

" How many knights will there be on board ? " 

" Forty. Aragon, like us, furnishes five, Germany ten, Por- 
tugal five, Auvergne ten, and Provence five. We shall he 
commanded by Sir Louis BJcord, a knight of Auvergne, and 
we could wish no better, for he has proved himself a good sea- 
man and a brave captain. Two other galleys are to start 
with us. We are to cruise separately unless one gets news 
of a force so superior that he will need aid to attack it, when 
he wiU meet the others at a rendezvous agreed upon, and we 
shall work together." 

" Who are the other three Englishmen ? " 

" John Boswell, Marmaduke Luml^, and Adam Tedbond — 
all, as you know, bi-ave knights and good companions." 

That evening Qervaise received a message from D'Aubusson, 
requesting him to call at his auberge. 

" 80 you are going to sea. Sir Oervaise ? I hear from your 
bailiff that you have been working to his satisfaction in the 

" Yes, sir. I shall indeed be glad to change it for a life at 
sea. In truth, it is grievous to me to witness the sufferings of 
the slaves, and I would rather do any othw work." 
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" They are far better off thou the OhrUtiAm who fajl into 
the hands of the Turks," the bailiff said; "and, moreover, 
it is because their oountiymen are preparing to attack as 
that we are forced to use their labour in strengthetUDg oar 
fOTtafications. They have naught to complain of in the vay 
of food. Still, I would myself gladly see their lot alleviated; 
but we could not afford to keep so great a number of captives 
in idleness; they must work for their living. Had it not 
been for their labour we could never have built and fortified 
the mty. After all, they are little worse off than our serfs 
at home ; they build our casblee and till our laud." 

" It may be so, sir ; but with us in England men are free, 
and it was, when I first came, strange to me to see them 
working under the fear of the wliip. It is necessary, I know, 
that such work should be done, but I own that I shall be 
glad to be away from the sight of the poor wretches, piratee 
and enemies of the faith though they be." 

"I can understand your feelings, and I too felt somewhat 
the same when I first came here. Keverthelees, there is work 
that most be done if the Order ia not to be crushed by the 
infidels. Hero are captives, for the most part malefactorti, who 
have to be fed ; and there is no injustice in their having, like 
all men, to give work for food. I have learnt to see this and 
recogniso the necessity, though I would that the work could be 
obt^ed without the use of harehnees and severity. We 
ourselves are prepared at any moment to sacrifice onr lives for 
the good of the Order and for the great cause, and it would be 
wrong, nay, sinful, not to use the means that have been placed 
ready to our hand. Now, Sir Gervaise, I wish you a pleasant 
voyage. You will find the life somewhat hard, after your three 
years' reodence at the palace, but this I know you wiU not 
mind. I have specially commended you to Ricord as one in 
whom I am personally interested, and from whom I hope great 
things in the future. Be brave ; be resolute. From what you 
have said I need not say — be merciful. Fulfil all orders 
promptly and without question ; bear yourself courteously to 
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all ; BiboTe all things, remember th&t you are a soldier, oot 
only of the Order, but of the Gross." 

The next day Qervaise embarked with his oompanions on 
board the galley. It was a long, low boat, similar to those 
in use by the Venetians and Genoese. It was rowed by fifty 
slaves, who slept at night on or beneath the benches they 
sat on by day. The knights occupied the great cabins in 
the poop. There were two tiers of these ; the upper one con- 
tained the little cabin of the commander, while the rest of the 
space on this deck, and that below it, was used by the knights 
in common. In the upper cabin they took their meals, and a 
third of their number slnpt there, the remainder sleeping in the 
cabin below. A fourth of their number were, however, always 
on guard, leet any attempt at a rising or escape should be 
made by the galley -slaves. 

On leaving the harbour the galley, with its two consorts, 
rowed north, and Qervaise learnt that they were to cruise 
between the mainland and the islands. Some of these were 
in the hands of the Turks, wlule others were still occupied 
by Greeks. 

Except when there was a formal and actual state of war, 
the Moslem and Christian islands remained in a state of neu- 
trality, trading with each other and avoiding all unfriendly 
proceedings that would lead to struggles which would be fatal 
to the prosperity of both. The Archipelago, and indeed the 
whole of the eastern j portion of the Mediterranean, was infested 
by pirates, fitted out, for the most part, on the mainland. 
These, when in force, openly kept the sea, attacking the 
Christian merchant ships, but when cruisLng alone tbey hid in 
unfrequented bays, or behind uninhabited islets, until they 
could pounce upon a passing ship whose size promised an easy 
capture. The Order of St. John furnished a maritime police, 
earning thereby the deep gratitude of Spain, France, and Italy. 
They were aided occasionally by the Venetians, but these, 
being frequently engaged in quarrels with their neighbours, 
did but a small share of this work, only sending their fleets 
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to sea when danger threatened some of their poeseeBions ia 
the Levant. 

"This b delightful, Balph" Qervaise said, as they stood 
together on the poop, looking back at the receding city. 
" What a pleasant change it is from standing in the broiling 
sun watching those poor wretches toiling at the fortifications I 
There is only one drawback to my pleasure. I wish that we 
carried sails, and were moved along by the breeze, instead of 
by the exertions of the slaves." 

" Much chance we should have of catching a pirate under 
such ciroumstanoes 1 " Ralph said, laughing. " You might as 
well set a tortoise to catch a bare." 

" I don't say that we should not be obliged to carry rowers, 
Ralph ; but all the prizes that have been brought in since I 
have been at Rhodee carry masts and sails, as well as oars, 
and, as I understand, for the most part cruise about under 
sail, and ohly use the oars when chasing or fleeing," 

"That is so; because, you see, in most cases the crew them- 
selves have to row, and I have no doubt if we had bo slaves to 
do the work we should soon take to masts and saUs also ; but 
for speed the rowing galleys are the best, for unless a brisk 
wind were blowing, the mast and sails would but check ber 
progress when the oars were out, and at any rate constrain her 
to travel only before the wind. I know your weakness about 
the slaves, Gervaise ; but as we could neither build onr fortifi- 
cations nor row our galleys without them, I cannot go as far 
as you do in tbe matter, though I own that I am sometimes 
sorry for them. But you must remember that it is the fault 
of their people, and not of ours, that they are here." 

" All that is true enough, Ralph, and I cannot gainsay you. 
Still I would rather that we were ghding along with sails 
instead of being rowed l^ slaves." 

" At any rate, Qervaiee, you will not see them ill-treated, 
for I myself heard Bicord, just before we were starting, tell 
the slave-overseers that so long as the rowers did fair work 
they were not to use their whips, and that only if we were in 
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cbaae of * |nrate wwe th^ to be urged to their utmoat 
exertions." 

" I am right glad to hear it, Balph, and ehall be able to 
enjoy the voyage all the more, now you have told me that auoh 
orders have been iasued." 

For a fortnight they cruiaed about among the islands. 
Several times boats rowed out from the shore to the galley 
with complaints of oatragea by pirates under a notorious 
corsair named Hassan Ali, who had landed, burnt villages, 
killed many of the inhabitants, and carried off the rest as 
slaves; but no one could give any clue to aid them in their 
search for the corsurs. The lime passed very pleasantly. 
There was no occaaon for speed ; often they lay all day in 
some bay, where they could approach near enough to the ^ore 
to lie in the shade of trees, while two or three of the knights 
asoended a hill and kept watch there for the appearance of 
any vessels of a suspicious character. 

One morning, after passing the night at anchor, Harcourt 
and Gervaise were despatched just before sunrise to take a 
look round before the galley got under way. E^m the top of 
the hill they had an uninterrupted view of the sea, studded 
with islands on all sides of them. Beyond a few fishing-boats, 
looking like black specks on the glassy surface, no craft were 
in sight. They were about to return to the galley when, 
taking a last look round, Qervaise suddenly exclaimed, — 

" Look, Ralph I There is smoke ascending from that island 
to the soutb-we«t. There was none just now." 

" Tou mean from that bay, Oervaise t Tes, I see it ; it is 
not more than a light mist." 

"It is growing thicker," Oervaise said, "and spreading. 
Maybe it is but a hut that has accidentally caught fire, but it 
seems to me that the smoke is rising from several points." 

" I think you are right, Qervaise. Let us huny down with 
the news. It may be that it is a village which has been attacked 
by pirates who have landed on the other side of the island 
during the night, for I can see no ships in the bay." 
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A fow minatoe' run and they stood on the ehore. 

" Qniok, men ! " Ralph said to the rowers of the boat that 
had brought them ashore. " Row your hardest." 

The slaves bent to their oars, and they were soon alongidde 
the galley, which lay two or three hundred yards from the 
shore. Those on board had noticed the young knights running 
down the hill, and, marking the speed at which the boat was 
rowing, concluded at once that they must have observed one 
of Hie inrate's ships. 

" Do you see anything of them. Sir Ralph ? " the commander 
shouted, as they came close. 

"We have seen no ships, Sir Louis, but there is smoke 
coming up from a bay in an island four or five miles away to 
the south-west. It Beema to us that it is far too extensive a fire 
to he the result of an accident, for there was no smoke until 
within two or three minutes of the time we left, and before we 
started it was rising from several points, and we both think 
that it must come from a village that has been attacked by 
pirates." 

The commander rapidly issued his orders, and in two or 
three minutes the anchor was weighed, the boat hoisted on 
deck, and the oars in motion. 

" Stretch to your oars ! " Bicord shouted to the slaves. 
" Hitherto we have exacted no toil from you, but you have 
to work now, and woe be to him who does not put out his 
full strength." 

Grateful for the unusual leniency with which they had 
been treated, the slaves bent to their oars, and the galley 
sped rapidly through the water. On rounding the end of 
the island there was an exclamation of satisfaction from the 
knighto as they saw wreaths of white smoke rising from the 
duitant island. 

" There can be ao doubt that it is a village in flames," Sir 
Lonifl said ; " and from the suddenness with which it broke out, 
it is clear that it must have been £red at several p<Hnts. You 
say you saw no craft near t " he asked, turning to Harcouit. 
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" Ther« were none there, or from the top of the hill we 
should aaauredly have made them out, Sir Louis." 

"TheD the pirates — if this be, as I hope, their work — most 
have landed at acme other point on the island, and if they 
catch sight of us thej may make for their ship and slip away, 
unobserved by us. Instead of rowing direct, therefore, we will 
make for that islet to the right, and row round behind it. 
There are two others almost adjoining it. Onoe past these, 
'tis not more than half a mile to that island stretching away 
south. Once round that, we shall be beyond the one from 
which we see the smoke rising, and can come down on its 
southern side. The course will be double the distance that it 
would be if we took a straight line, but except when we cross 
from island to island we shall not bo exposed to their view, 
and may fall upon their ships before the crews have returned 
from their work of plunder." 

The knight« fully agreed, and orders were given to the 
helmsman accordingly. 

" We must not over-fatigue the rowers," the commander 
said. "We may have a long chase if they have started before 
we get round," 

He therefore gave order? to the slavee that, while they were 
to exert themselves to the utmost when crossing the open sea, 
they were to relax their efforts and to row within thdr 
strength while coasting along behind the islands. On board, 
everything was made in readiness for a fight: the knights 
buckled on their armour, the cooks set cauldrons of pitch 
over the fire, the cannoneers loaded her eight guns. It was 
an hour and a half after their start before they rounded 
the end of the last island. It extended a little farmer to the 
south than did that to which they were making, and as they 
rounded the point, eager looks were ca^t in search of the pirate 
ships. No craft were, however, to he seen. 

" They must bo in some bay or inlet," the commander said ; 
"they can hardly have left, for it would have taken them 
half an hour at least to cross the island with their booty and 
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captives, and even if they made straight away after having 
fired the village, their ship could have gone no great distance, 
for we muHt have seen her if she put to sea — unless indeed 
they were anchored on the east of the island, and have sailed 
in that direction," 

" Keep them rowing along steadily," he said to the over- 
seers of the slaves ; " but do not prees them too hard. We 
may have a chase yet, and need all their strength, for moat of 
these pirates are fast craft, and if they should get a start of 
three or four miles, it will be a long row before we catch 
them," 

They made straight for the island, and on nearing it coasted 
along its southern side. It was some three milee long, the 
shore being for the most part steep, but here and there falling 
gradually to the water's edge. Two or three little clusters of 
houses could be seen as they rowed along ; one of these was on 
fire. 

" That is good," Sir Louis exclaimed, oa, on turning a point, 
they saw the flames. " That cannot have been lighted long, 
and we are pretty certain to come upon the vessels before the 
marauders have set sail." 

Several inlets and small bays were passed, but all were 
empty, A few fishing boats lay on the shore, but there were 
no signs of life, as no doubt the people would, long since, have 
taken alarm and sought shelter in the woods. There was a 
sharppoint just before they reached the south-eastern extremity 
of the island, and as the galley shot past this, a shout of 
exultation rose from the knights, for, near the mouth of an 
inlet that now opened to th^ view, there lay four long, low 
vessels, above each of which floated the Moslem flag. A 
number of men were gathered on the shore near the ships, and 
heavily-laden boats were passing to and fro. 

A yell of rage and alarm rose from the ships as the galley 
came into view. There was a stir and movement on the 
shore, and numbers of men leapt into the boats there, and 
started for the ships. These were some quarter of a mile 
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&TB.y when first seea, and half that dktanoe had been 
traversed when a puff of amoke shot out from the aide of 
on« of them, foUowed almost immediately by a general dis- 
charge of their cannon. One ball tore along the wuet of the 
galley, killing dx of the rowers, and several oars on both 
aides were broken. Two balls passed through the cabins in the 
poop. But there was no pause in the advance of the galley. 
The whips of the slave-mastera cracked, and the rowers whose 
oars were intact strained at them. There was no reply from 
the guns, but the knights raised loud the war cry of the 
Order, a war cry that was never heard without striking a 
thrill of apprehension among their Moslem foes. 

As they neared the pirate ships, the helm was put down, 
and the galley brought up alongside the largest d them 
and a broadside poured into her ; then the kiugbt«, headed 
by their oommander, leapt on to her deck. 

Although a number of the crew had not yet come off from 
shore, the Moeleme still outnumbered their assailants, and, 
knowing that their consorts would soon come to their aid, 
they threw themselves in a body on the Christians. But in 
a hand-to-hand conflict like this, the knights of the Hospital 
were irresistible. Protected by their armour and long shields 
from the blows of their enemies' scimitars and daggers, their 
long, croes-bandled swords fell with irresistible force on tur- 
baned head and ooat-of-mail, and, maintaining regular order 
and advancing like a wall of steel along the deck, they drove 
the Moslems before them, and the combat would soon have 
terminated had not a shout been raised by one of the overseers 
of the slaves. One of the other ships had rowed alongside 
the galley, and the crew were already leaping on board it. 
At the same moment another ship came up alongside that 
they had boarded, while the fourth was manceuvring to bring 
up under her stern. 

"Sir John Boswell," Sir Louis shouted, "do you and your 
countrymen, with the knights of Spain, finisii with these 
miscreants ; knights of Qermany and Provence keep bock the 
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boarden; kuighto of Anvergne follow me," and he leapt down 
into tlie galley. 

The English and Spamsh knights redoubled their exertions, 
The Moslems endeavoured to laHy, seeing that help was at 
hand, and that but a small body were now opposed to them, 
but their ntunbere avaUed little. The ten knights kept their 
line, and, hewing their way forward, pressed them so hotly 
that the Turks broke and sprang over the bulwarks into the 
sea. Then the knights looked round. A fierce fight was 
going on between thoee of Qermany and Prorenoe and the 
enemy, who strove desperately to board from the ship along- 
Bid& The other vessel was now almost touching the stem, and 
her crew were Bwarming to her side in readiness to leap on 
board as soon as the vessels touched. 

" We will keep them at bay there," 8ir John Boswell shouted. 
" Do you, Don Pedro, and your comrades, £dd Sicord. When 
his foes are finished with, you can come bac^ to help us." 

Then, with the four Saglish knights, he ran along the deck, 
and reached the stem just in time to hurl backwards the 
Moslems, who had already obtained a footing. For a time 
the five knights kept back the surging mass of their foee. The 
deck was wide eoough for each to have fair play for his sword, 
and in vain the pirates strove to obtain a footing. 

At last Sir Marmaduke Lumley fell, severely wounded by 
an arrow from a Moslem marksman, and before the others 
oould dose the gap a score of pirates leapt on to the deck. 

"Fall back, comrades, fall back; but keep together!" Sir 
John Boswell shouted, as he oleft the skull of one of the pirate 
officers who sprang at him. " Sir Louis will soon finish his 
work, and be here to oar aid. Ah T " he exclaimed, looking over 
his shoulder, as he retired a step, " Provence and Qermany are 
overmatched too." 

This was indeed the case. Stoutly as they fought the knights 
were unable to guard the whole of the line of bulwark, and 
the Moslems had already obtained a footing on the deck. The 
discipUne erf the knights stood them in good stead. Drawing 
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closely together as th^ retreated, they made a stand on the 
opposite aide of the deck, and wei% here joined hy Sir John 
Boswell and his companiooe. They now formed a semi-circle, 
each flank resting on the bulwark, and the pirates in vain en- 
deavoured to break their line. Again and again they flung 
themselves upon the knights, only to be beaten off with heavy 
loes. At length a loud cheer aroae from the galley, and Sii- 
Louis Ricord, with the knighta of Auvergne and Spain having 
cleared the galley of their foes, and carried the pirate that had 
grappled with her, sprang on to the deck of the ship, and 
fell upon the throng that were attacking the knights there, 
oblivious of what was going on elsewhere. At once the 
English knights and their comrades took the offensive, and fell 
upon their assailants who, at the sight of the reinforcement, had 
for a moment stood irresolut«. For a short time there was 
& fierce struggle ; then the pirates sprang back to their two 
ships, and endeavoured to cast off the grapnels. But the 
knights followed hotly upon them, and, panic stricken now, 
the piratee sprang overboard. Many were drowned, but the 
greater part managed to swim to shore. 



CHAPTEE T. 

BC0UROE8 or THE SEA. 

BREATHLESS and ffticit from their tremendona exerttons, 
the knights removed their hplmets. 
" By St. Mary," Sir Lonis said, " this has been as hard a 
fight as I have ever been engaged in, and well may we be 
content with our victory I Well fought, my brave comrades t 
Each of these vessels must have carried twice our number at 
least, and we have captured four of them ; but I fear the cost 
baa been heavy." 
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Seven knights had fallen, struck down by sword, arrow, or 
thrust of spear. Of the rest but few had escaped unwounded, 
for, strong as was their armour, the keen Damascus blades of 
the Moslems had iu many cases cut clean through it, and their 
daggers had found entiy at points where the armour joined ; 
and, now that the fight was over, several of the knights sank 
exhausted on the deck from Ices of blood. 

But the dressing of wounds formed part of a knight of St. 
John's training. Those who were unwounded unbuckled the 
armour and bandaged the wounds. Others fetched wine and 
water from the galley. The chains of the galley-slaves were 
removed, and these were set to clear the decks of the Moslem 
corpses. The anchors were dropped, for what Uttle wind 
there was drifted them towards the shore. They had 
learned from a dying pirate that the vessels were part of the 
fleet of Hassan Ali, a fact that added to the satisfaction felt 
by the knights at their capture, as this man was one of 
the most dreaded pirates of the Levant. They learnt that 
he himself had not been pneent, the expedition being under the 
command of one of his Ueutenants, wbo had fallen in the 
fight. 

"Now, comrades, let us in the first place take food; we have 
not broken our fast this morning. Then let us consider what 
had best be done, for indeed we have got as much in our 
hands as we can manage ; but let us leave that tUl we 
eat and drink, for we are faint from want of food and 
from our exertions. But we shall have to eat what comee to 
hand, and that without cooking, for our servants all joined the 
pirates when they boarded us, and are either dead or are ashore 
there." 

A meal was made of bread and fruit, and this with wine 
BufBced to recruit thsir energies. 

" It seems to me, comrades," Sir Louis said, when all had 
finished, " that the first thing is to search the holds of these 
vessels and see what valuables are stored there. These may 
be all carried on board one ship, and the others must be burnt, 
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for it is clear that, as there are four of them, we oannot take 
them to Bhodee ; and even with one and our galley we should 
fare but ill, if we fell in with two or three more of Hassan's 
ships." 

" But how about the pirates on shore. Sir Louis ? " a knight 
asked. " There were very many who could not get off to their 
ships during the fight, and scores must have swum ashore. 
I should say that there must be full two hundred, and it will 
be a grievous thing for the islanders if we leave them there," 

"It is certain," the commander said, "that we are not 
strong enough to attack them, for were we. to land, a party 
would have to be left on board, or the pirates might elude 
our search, seize some fishing-boats, and regain possession. 
Oertainly, we are in no position to divide our forces." 

" Methinks," Sir John Boawell said, " that the beet plan 
would be to send a boat, manned with tea galley-slaves, taking 
two or three of us to the rendezvous, to fetch hither the other 
two galleys. With their aid we might take all the four ships 
safe into port, after first clearing the island of these pirates. 
It is but forty miles away, and eight hours' rowing would take 
us there." 

There yms a general murmur of assent, for all wished that 
the trophies of their bravery should, if possible, be carried to 
Shodee. 

" That will certainly be the best plan, Sir John, though it 
may detain us here for two or three days, or even more, for it 
is quite uncertain when the other two galleys may put in at 
the rendezvous. Will you yourself undertake the mission ? " 

" With pleasure." 

" How many will you take with you t " 

" Two will be sufficient, for we shall have no fighting to do, 
as we shall have to trust to our speed if we fall in with 
an enemy. I will take, with your permission, &i Balph 
Harcourt and Bir Oervaise Tresham, both of whom have to- 
day fought with distinguished bravery. Indeed, I owe my 
life to them, for more than once, when I was hotly piosaed, 
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they freed me from mj aasailajite. Truly none bore them- 
edvee better in the fray th&n they did." 

Thtee or four others joined in bearty commendatiouB ol the 
two young knighte. 

"Indeed," one aaid, " I was greatly surprised to see how 
Treeham bore himself. He is but a lad, with scarce, one would 
think, strength to hold his awn in such a fray. It chanced 
that be was n^A to me in the circle, and for a time I kept my 
eye on him, thinkiDg he might require my aid ; but I soon saw 
that I need not trouble myself on his account, for be wielded 
his weapon as doughtUy as the beat knight of the Order could 
have done, and one of the proofs is that, while most of ua 
bear marks of the conflict, he has escaped without a scratch. 
I trust, Sir Louis, that when you give an account of the fight- 
ing you will specially mention that this, the youngest knight 
of the Order, bore himself as stoutly as any of them. I say 
tlus, Sir John, because, not being of your langue, I can speak 
more warmly thao you can do of his skill and bravery." 

"I thank you, De Boysey," Sir John Boewell said, "and 
I am proud that my young countryman should have so 
gained your approbation. And now," he went on, "while the 
galley-^ves are getting a meal — which they have right well 
earned to-day — I should like to see what there is under the 
hatches of these ships, so that I can give our comrades in 
the other galleys some idea of the value of this booty we 
have taken." 

They rose from the table, and, going on board the prises, 
lifted the hatches. 

" Beware 1 " De Boysey exclaimed, looking down into the hold, 
when the first hatch was taken oS. " There are people below." 

A chorus of cries followed his exclamation. 

"They are the voices <A women and children," Sir Louis 
exclaimed. " They must be captives." 

Tlus turned out to be so. In the holds of the four ships were 
found over a hundred and fifty women and children ; theae had 
been brought on board in the first boat-loads by the {nratea, 
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and when the ChriBtian galley had been seen oomiog round 
the point, had been thrust below, and the hatches thrown 
over them. They had heard the din of battle above, but knew 
not how the conflict had terminated, and, being afraid to cry 
out, had remained silent until, on the hatch being lifted, they 
had seen the figures of Christian knights standing in the bright 
sunshine. All had come from the village on the other uide 
of the island. They related how the pirates had suddenly 
burst upon them, had slaughtered all the men, set fire to the 
village, and had driven them before them across the ic^hmd to 
the shipe. The poor creatures were delighted at their eiicape 
from slavery, but at the same time were full of grief at the 
loss of husbands, fathers, and sons. 

Some laughed, others cried ; while some thanked Qod for 
their rescue others heaped imprecations upon the authors of 
their misfortunes. 

The knights explained to them that for a short time they 
must remain on board, as half the pirates were still on shore, 
but that aid would soon arrive that would enable them to clear 
the island. 

Half an hour lator Sir John Boewell, with the two young 
knights, started in a rowing boat, manned by ton of the galley- 
slavee. The wind had sprung up since the fight ceased, and as 
it was nearly astern, they anticipated that they would make 
a good passage, and be at the little islet, named as the place 
of rendezvous, before nightfall. 

Among the many bales of rich merchandise in the hold of the 
pirate vessels an abundance of wine had been discovered, and 
of this a tankard had been given to each of the slaves, by Sir 
Louis's orders, as a token of satisfaction at their work in the 
morning. 

They had gone some two miles when, from one of the inleet 
in the island they had left a large fishing boat was seen to 
issue out. 

" By St. Qeorge I " Sir John exclaimed, " that boat must be 
full of pirates. And if they see us, which they cannot help 
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dtnng, and take it in their heads to cliase us, we ahall have 
a hard time of it." 

The fishing-boat for a few minutes kept along the coast, 
and then suddenly her course was altered, and her head 
directed towards their boat. 

" Now stretch to your oars," Sir John, who spoke some 
Turkish, said to the slaves. " Keep ahead of that boat, and 
I promise you, on my honour as a Christian knight, that I 
will myself purchase your freedom as soon aa we get to 
Rhodes." 

With a shout of delight, the galley-slayee bent to their oarH, 
and the boat flew along at a greatly increased speed. 

" There is but small chance of our getting away," Sir John 
said quietly. "At present we must be rowing as fast aa they 
sail ; but wind never tiree, while there are limite to the powers ot 
muscle and bone. If thotte fellows follow us — and I doubt not 
that they will, for they must be thirsting for vengeance — they 
will overtake us long before we get to the rendezvous ; and even 
did we reach it, the chances are that we should not find either 
of the galleys there. We must hold on as long as we can, and 
as a last resource must run ashore. Unfortunately there are 
no large islands on our way. Nor have we any hope of 
assistance from onr friends behind. The inlet looks east, and 
they will know nothing of our danger ; nor, if they did, oould 
they help us. The galley is sbort-handed now, and there are 
the captured ships to look after, and the captives we rescued. 
We have only oureelvee to depend on." 

At the end of an hour's rowing the boat astern had gainer! 
Uttle ; but the exertions of the rowers were telling severely 
upon them. They were stilt doing their beet, but their 
breath came in short gasps, the rowing was getting short 
and unsteady, and there was a sensible decrease in the speed 
of the boat. Three miles ahead of them was an islet about 
half a mile in diameter. In some parts it was covered with 
foliage, but elsewhere it was bare rock. 

" That must be our goal," Sir John said. " They will be 
( a41 ) r 
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dose to na by the time we gat there," Then he aaid to the 
rowers, " Stop for a minute to get breath. We will land 
at that islet ahead, and I shall hold to my promise if we 
get there in time. Thoae of you who like can remain ia the 
boat until j-our countrymen come up; iboee who choose can 
lea>4 the boat and hide yourBclvee as best you may. I leave 
the choice to yourselves. If we are overtaken and fall, I 
cannot keep my promise, and it will be beet then for you to 
remain in the boat." 

For three or four minutes the slaves bent forward over their 
oars ; but as soon as Sir John gave the word they Btraightened 
themselves up and began rowing again. The rest had done 
them good, and they again fell into a long, steady stroke. 

" Shall we buckle on our armour again ? " Sir Balph 
Harcourt asked ; for they had not put it on when they left 
the ship, as the heat was very great. 

" I think we had bettor don our mail shirts only. In climbing 
about that rock ahead of us, the less weight we carry the 
better, and with this heat I would rather fight unprotected 
than in casque and armour. Besides, there can be little 
doubt that, if they come upon ua, it will be our last battle. 
That craft behind is crowded with men, and, armour or no 
armour, it will come to the same in the end. If it were not 
that we have a mission to fulfil, and that it is of all things 
important to send the galleys to aid our friends, I would say 
let us choose a spot at the foot of the rocks there, where they 
cannot attack us in the rear, and there fight it out as becomes 
knights of the Cross ; but as it is our duty above all things to 
carry this message, we must strive tO' preserve our Uves, and 
must, if we can, conceal ourselves from these paynims." 

" What are you going to do ? " Sir John asked the slaves, 
when they were within a quarter of a mile of the islet. " I 
should think, after we have left the boat, it will be best for 
you to ait quietly on your benches till our pursuers arrive." 

" They would cut our throats at once. Sir Knight ; they will 
be furious at our having given them ao long a chase. 
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TTimian Ali's men care little whom they daj, and, irritated b^ 
tb^ miafortime, it will be naught to them whether we are 
Uoelem or Christian. I, for one, shall take to the woods, aod 
hide." 

There was a choms of assent among the other rowers, 

" I trust that you maj eacape," the knight said. " It is 
for us they will be hunting, and if they catch and slay as 
they will not trouble to search the island further." 

" It seems to me, Sir John," Gervaise said, " that with the 
aid of these good fellows we may yet have a chance of escape." 

" What is your plan, Sir Qervaise ! " 

" I think, Kr John, that if, when we land, we climb straight 
up that hill, in full sight of the shore, the pirates, when 
they see as, will follow at once. The alavea should, there- 
f<a«, be safe for a time if they hide in that wood to the left 
of the spot we are making for. Will you tell them to keep 
down by the water's edge among the bushes, and that after 
crossing that creet, we will try to make a dash round, bo as 
to jmn them there, TKb probable that most of the pirates will 
start in pursuit of us, and if we and the slaves make a rush 
for the shore we may seize our boat, push off, and capture 
their crsft, if there are but a few left on board, knock out a 
plank and scuttle her, and then row away." 

" By 8t. Geoi^, your plan is a good one, Treeham !— a right 
good scheme, and we will try it." 

He at once translated what Oervaise had said to the rowera, 
by whom it was received with short exclamations of approval, 
for they were too breathless and exhausted for talk. Already 
they could hear the yells of the pirates, who, as the boat ran 
up on the beach were but a quarter of a mile behind. 

" Now, away for that wood ! " Sir John cried, as he leapt 
ashore. " How, comrades, for a climb up the hill I " 

It was a steep ascent, and more than once one had to be helped 
np by the others, and then in turn to assist them to get up 
beside him. Louder and louder rose the shouts of the pirateo, 
bat the knights did not glance back until they reached the top 
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of the hill ; then they turned and looked round. A Bw&na of 
men were climbing after them, and were already halfway up 
the oliff. 

" Heave them down 1 " Sir John exclaimed, pconting to some 
loose rocks, and set the example by lifting a great stone and 
hurling it over the edge. Harcourt and Qervaise at onoe did 
the same, and twenty or thirty rocks were speedily sent rolling 
down the steep ascent, and y^, shouts, and dies were heard 

"That will check them a bit. Now let us be off," ffir John 
Boswell said, and they at once started. After crossing a 
hundred yards of bare rock they stood at the edge of another 
slope into a deep valley, beyond which rose the central hill of 
the island. The valley ran right across, and was filled with 
trees extending to the sea at either end. Bunning rapidly 
down, the knights were within the shelter of the wood before 
the Moslems had reached the brow behind them. A minute 
later they beard the shouts of their enemies. Once in the 
wood they turned to the left, and in a few minutes stood on 
the sea shore. It was a little bay some two hundred yards 
across, and at either point the cliffs rose abruptly from the 
water. 

" We shall have to swim round the point," Sir John said. 
" Take off your mail shirts. We will make our way along the 
rocks as far as we can, and then drop them into the sea, other- 
wise they will know that we have taken to the water." 

They hurried along the rocks, and were able to make their 
way to within fifty yards of the point; then, throwing their 
mail shirts into the sea, they plunged in. All knew the 
importance ot getting round before any of the pirates, who 
would be searching the valley, came down on the shore, 
and they swam their hardest until they rounded the comer. 
The wood rang with the shouts of their pursuers, but no 
yell had risen from the water's edge. A hundred yards 
farther, and th^ were able to land, and were in a short time 
in the shelter of the trees that fringed the water to the point 
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wbOTe the^ had left the boat. There, was no longer an; 
occasion for speed, and they made their tny through the 
thick bushes and undergrowth quietly, until they recovered 
breath after their exertions. They had gone a few hundred 
yards when from the bushee the slaves suddenly rose up. 

" All has gone well," Sir John said to them in their own 
language. "The pirates are searching for us on the other 
side of the hill. There are not likely to be many of them left 
here. We shall soon he in possession of our boat again." 

FoUowed by the slftTes, they made their way forward until 
they stood at the edge of the wood. Five or six pirates were 
standing on the shore. 

"I expect they have been left there," Harcourt said, "to 
jH^vent the slaves from carrying ofE the boat. They must 
have seen them run into the wood. They won't reckon on our 
being with them." 

Drawing their swords, the three knights rushed out, followed 
by the slaves. They had but a hundred yards to run. The 
pirates, on seeing them, raised a yell and drew their scimitars ; 
but the sight of the knights rushing upon them, when they had 
expected but a few unarmed rowers, was too much for their 
courage, and when their assailants were still fifty yards away 
they turned and Aed. The fiiihiDg craft hod been run ashore 
but a few yards from their boat, 

" Get her afloat, Harcourt, and bring her to the stern of 
the fisherman. Kow, Treaham, follow me." 

Hii John BoHwell cUmbed up on to the fishing boat, which was 
a craft of some fifteen tons burden. She was entirely deserted, 
but the saU still hung from the yard, and a fire was burning 
on a stone hearth, raised on some logs of wood in the centre 
of the deck. 

" Look for something to stave in a plank, Treeham," 

Oervaise leapt down into the hold. There were some nets 
and spare sails lying there, but nothing that would answer 
the purpoae. He examined the planks. The boat wan very 
strongly and roughly built. 
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" There is nothing here, Sir John, that will do, and nothing 
short of a heavy sledge hammer would euffioe to smash one of 
these planks," 

" There are a lot of them coming down the hill, Treuham. 
We have not many minutes to spare, but we must disable the 
oraft. They will soon be after us again ; they have run her 
hard and fast here, but when they all come back they will 
soon get her off. Let us try one of these sweeps." 

He lifted one of the heavy oars, and holding it upright he 
and Oervaise together tried to drive the handle through the 
bottom. Again and again they raised it and drove it down ; 
but the plank was too strong, and too securely fastened to the 
timbers. 

" We must give it up," the knight said, with a dgh. "Fortune 
has befriended us so far, Tresham, but she has deserted us 
at last. Another three minutes, and we shall have thirty or 
forty of tfaem upon us." 

At this moment the lad's eye fell upon the fire. 

" We shall manage yet," he exclaimed, and, seizing a bladng 
brand, he jumped below and set fire to the sails stowed there; 
they were as dry as tinder, and the flame shot up at once. 

" That is good, Treebam," the knight said ; " but th^ will 
put it out before it has caught the boat," 

" Not before it has burnt the sails," Oervaise rephed. " Now 
for this one," and he applied the brand to the lower edge of 
the great sail. 

Without a word Bir John seized another brand, and fired 
the sail on the other side of the deck. The flames flashed up, 
and a wild yell of rage and alarm broke from the pirates, 
who were now rushing down towards the beach. 

" Now to the boat, Tresham ; we have no time to lose if we 
would avoid being pounded with stones." 

Th^ dropped over the stem into the boat. The galley- 
slaves dipped their oaiB into the water, and she shot away 
just as the foremost of the {nrates reached the edge of the 
water. A few stones were thrown ; but the pirate were so 
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anxious about the aatt, by which alone tbesy oould escape from 
the island, that the majority at once climbed on board. 

At a word from the knight, the alavee stopped rowing a 
hundred yards from the shore. The sail was already consumed, 
and the yard and the upper part of the mast were in flames, 
A dense smoke was rising from the hold, and the pirates were 
throwing buckets of water down into it. In a few minutea 
the smoke decreased. 

" I thought that they would be able to put it out ; but, b» 
far as we are concerned, it matters little. They have lost their 
sails, and as I saw but four sweeps, we can travel five miles 
to their one. If we find the galleyu we will look in here on our 
way back, and if they have not left we will fire that craft 
more effectually, and then the piratm will be trapped, and we 
can leave them till we have fetched off Sir Louia and hia 
prizee, and then have a grand hunt here. We took no prisoners 
before, and a hundred slaves will be a useful addition to our 
wall-builders. Now, Tresham, I have to thank you warmly, 
for Harcourt and I doubly owe our lives to you. It was thanks 
to your quickness of wit that we regained our boat, for I would 
not have given a ducat for our chances had you not thought of 
that scheme. In the second place, we should assuredly have 
been overtaken again had it not been for your happy thought 
of crippling them by burning their sails. By St. Qeorge, Har - 
court, this young countryman of ours is as quick and as ready 
of wit as he has shown himself a brave and gallant fighter 1 
We have no lack of sturdy fighters ; but the wit to devise and 
to seiie upon the right thing in the moment of danger is 
vastly more rare. As for myself, I have no shame that this 
lad, who is young enough to be my son, should have thus, twice 
in a single hour, pointed out the way to safety. With sword 
and battle-axe I can, I trust, hold my own with any man; 
but my brain is dull when it comes to hatching schemes. If 
we hvB, we shall see Sir Oervaise one of the mo^ distinguished 
knighte of the Order." 

" While I feel gratified indeed, as I may well be by your 
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commendation, Sir John, I must, under your favour, say that 
you have given me a far greater degree of credit than is my 
due. There was the fire, and there was the sail, and the 
thought that the one would destroy the other was Bimply a 
natural one, which might have occurred to a child. As to the 
plan about the boat, seeing that there waa the hill and the 
wood, it flashed upon me at oooe that we might make a circuit 
and come back to her." 

" Just 80, lad ; but those thoughts did not flash upon my mind, 
nor upon that of Harcourt. It is just because those sort of 
ideas do flash upon the minds of some men, and not of others, 
that the first rise to the rank of distinguished commanders, 
while the others remain simple knights who would play their 
part in a charge or in the defence of a breach, but would be 
of no account as leaders. Now, row along steadily, men," he 
went on, speaking to the slaves. " We are still in good time, 
for it was not an hour from the moment we touched the island 
to our departure from it, and much of that time we bad 
gained by the speed with which you rowed before. At any 
rate, we shall make out the island before sunset, and whether 
we arrive there a little sooner or later matters Uttle. Har- 
court, hand me that wineskin and a goblet. A draught 
will do us good after our climb and swim, and these good 
fellows will be none the worse for a cup also." 

Inspired with the hope of freedom, the slaves rowed steadily, 
and the sun had just set when they entered a httle inlet in 
the focIq' isld that was their place of rendezvous. 

"Thanks be to the saints 1" Sir John exclaimed, as they 
reached the entrance. " There is Santoval's galley." 

There was a stir on board the galley as the boat was seen 
approaching. The knights had put on their armour, which 
they had found still lying in tho boat, the pirates, in th^ 
haste to pursue, having left her unexamined, while those 
who had remained on guard had abstained from touching 
anything until the return of their captain and oomradee. 

" Whence come you. Sir John, and what is the ne\vs ? No 
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misfortune haa befallen Bloord'a galley, I hope t " the Bpankh 
knight in commaDd shouted, as the boat came near enough 
for him to recognise the features of ita occupants. 

" All 18 well," Sir John shouted back ; " but we have taken 
more prizes than we can manage, though not without hard 
fighting. Seven kuighte have fallen, and at least ten others 
will not be able to buckle their armour on again for some time 
to come, so I have been sent here to beg your assistance ; and it 
is well that it should be given speedily, for if more pirate vessels 
come up before you join, BIcord and his companions will be in 
a Borry plight." 

By this time the boat had reached the side of the galley, 
and as Sir John and his two companions stepped on board, 
the knights crowded round to hear the details of the news. 
Exclamations of approval and satisfaction arose when Sir 
John related the incidents of the fight, and told them that 
the four vessels that had fallen into their hands formed part 
of Hassan Ali's fleet. 

"That is good news indeed, Boswell," Don Bantoval said; 
"and I would I had been there to take part in so gallant 
a fight. It is well you found us here, for with four prizes 
on hand, and with half his strength dead or disabled, Bicord 
must be in sore need of aid. We will start to-morrow morning 
at daybreak. As all the ships were taken, there is little fear of 
any of the other pirates healing news of what has happened." 

" I don't know," Sir John replied, " There were, as I told 
you, some two hundred pirates left on the island. About half 
those, we know, seized a fishing boat and escaped, for they 
chased us, and we have had as narrow an escape from death 
as has ever fallen to my lot, though I have been in over a 
score of hard-fought battles. The rest may well have taken 
another fishing boat and made off also, for we saw several craft 
along the shores of the island. If so, they may have made 
for Hassan All's rendezvous, wherever that may be, just as 
I made hwe, and by this time some of his ships may be on the 
way there." 
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" B7 St. Anthony, this alters the situation gravely ! " Don 
Santoval said. " Fellow knights, we must lose no time in 
going to Ricord's aiisistanoe. The slaves have had a long row 
to-day, but they must start on another. Iiet them have a 
good meal to strengthen them, and a cup of wine each. 
Whatever their scruplea at other times, they never refuse 
wine when there is heavy work to be done, knowing full well 
that a draught of it helps them mightily in their labours. 
Your men must have rowed well. Sir John, to have brought 
you here so quickly?" 

"I have promised them their freedom," Sir John said; "and 
they shall have it, even if I have to pay their value into the 
treasury. As I told you, we were hotly pursued, for the craft 
with her sail went faster than we with our oars ; and, know- 
ing the importance of bringing the news here, I encouraged 
them by promising them their freedom, should we get away. 
Not only did they row right manfully, but they proved faithful 
in our extremity, and, when all seemed lost, stuck to us instead 
f)f deserting and joining the pirates." 

" But how did you get away, Sir John, if their crait out- 
sailed you ? " 

" I owe my life entirely to the quick wit of my young 
countryman, Sir Gervaise Tresham here." And Sir John then 
related the incidents of their adventure on the island, his 
narrative eliciting warm expressions of approval from the 
knights. 

" Of course, you will go with us, Boewell ? " Don Santoval 
said, when the master of the slaves announced that these had 
eaten their meal, and wore ready. 

" I must do so," Sir John repUed. " 1 want you, on your 
way, to look in at that island where we had so narrow an 
escape, and if we find their craft still there we can destroy it. 
The place is directly in our course ; we shall, therefore, lose but 
little time in looldng in. Of coune, they may have gone 
as soon as they got their vessel afloat, but it b hardly likely. 
They would have no idea (tf my returning with a galley so 
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soon, and will probably set to to make a dozen mca« oars 
before they start, for she liad but four on board, which 
will Bcarce su£Sce to send her a mile an hour ibtough the 
water. Therefore, I fancy thej will not put off until to-morrow 
morning. If that ia so, and we destroy their craft, they will be 
trapped on the islet, and on our return we can capture them 
all. I think of leaving Harcourt and Tresham in the boat, in 
order that when Piccolomini'a galley comes in, they may direct 
him also to join us." 

" He may be in at any moment; we met him three days 
dnce. He had captured a pirate, and sent her off under 
charge <^ ten of his knights. We agreed to meet him this 
evening ; and as he is not here, he will probably be in the first 
thing in the morning." 

Qervaise and Harcourt took their places in the boat again. 
The galley got up its anchor and started. Just as she reached 
the mouth of the inlet another galley rounded the point and 
nearly ran into her, 

" I am going to Ricord'a assistance, Ficcolomini," Don 
Santoval shouted, 

" Is it urgent ? " the commander of the galley shouted back. 
" We have had a very long row, and can go no farther, unlees 
his strait ia a very sore one," 

" No. Come on in the morning. Tou will hear all the news 
from a boat lying two hundred yards astern. Two young 
English knights are waiting in her to give you the news. 
Sicwrd has made a fine capture. Bow on, men." And the 
galley proceeded on her way, while the new-comer proceeded 
up the harbour, 

Harcourt and Oervaise at once went on board, and the 
former gave the Italian commander an account of the battle 
that had taken place, and the capture of the four pirate 
veeaele. After the exclamations of satisfaction by the knights 
had ceased, he recount«d their own adventures, which were 
heard with lively interest. 

"I hope indeed that Bantoval will burn that fishing boat, 
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and that we shall capture the piratee," the oommaiider a»ii. 
"We have need of more alftvea to carry out tho works at 
RhodeB. Now, let us to supper, gentlemen, and then to sleep. 
In six hours we will be off again,- for if some more of theee 
villains have escaped and carried the news to Hassan AH, our 
swords may be sorely needed by Ricord and Santoval to- 



OHAPTER VL 



AT three in the morning all on board the galley were astir. 
A ration of bread and meat was served out to the slaves, 
and the boat was soon afterwards under way. The rowera of 
the English knight's boat had been warmly commended by the 
commander and placed in charge of the overseer, with in- 
structions that they were to be treated as free men. As soon 
as the galley-slaves set to work, however, they seated them- 
selves on the benches and double- banked some of the oars, 
anxious to please the knights. With the exception of those 
whose turn it was to be on watch, most of the knights slept 
until daybreak. 

" At the rate we are rowing, Qervaise," Harcourt said, as 
they went up on to the poop together, " it will not take us very 
long to join our friends. We are going through the water at 
fully six miles an hour; and as we have already been two 
hours under way, in another three we shall be there." 

An hour and a half later they passed the island where they 
had landed. The two young knights pointed out to the others 
the valley into which they had descended, and the point round 
which they had swum. In a few minutes they caught sight 
of the landing-place. 
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"Look, Oerraise, there is eomething black showing just 
above the water." 

"I see it. I think it is a line of timbers. There were 
certainly no rocks there when we ran ashore." 

" Then Santoval must have foand the croit still there, and 
burnt her," one of the knights standing by remarked, " and 
the pirates are caged np. It will take them some time to 
make a raft that will cany them to the next island, and 
before they can do that we shaJl be back again, I shall be 
sony if they eecape, for they ore as ruthless a set of villains 
as saU the seas." 

The galley had traversed half the remaining distance when 
the sound of a gun was faintly heard. For a moment there 
was an abeolate hnsh on the poop ; then three or fonr shots 
in rapid aucceesion were heard. 

" Some more pirate ships must have oome up," the oom- 
mander eztdaimed. Then he shouted down to the slaves, " Bow, 
men — row for your lives ! Overseer, do not spare your lash if 
any hang back from their work." 

The galley had been travelling fast before, but her speed 
greatly increased as the slaves rowed their hardeet. Fast 
as she was travelling, the impatience of the knights was 
extreme. They walked up and down the deck, making vows 
of candles that should be burnt at the shrine of St. John 
if they arrived in time to take a share in the fight, stopping 
at times to listen to the sound of artillery, which was now so 
frequent as to show that a severe engagement was being 
fought. Many of the younger knights ran down to the waist 
and double-banked the oars, and in a shorter time than it 
seemed possible the galley arrived at the mouth of the bay. 

A desperate fight was going on, Ricord's ship lay, idle and 
deserted, at anchor. Five pirate crafts surrounded Santoval's 
galley. Two of them were alongside of her ; the others were 
raking her fore and aft with their shot. The young knights 
left the oars, sprang up to the poop and joined in the shout 
of encouragement raised by the others, and then, resuming 
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their helmets and armour, stood ready to leap on board an 
enemy as soon as they reached her. Ficcolomini directed 
the helmsman to lay him alongside one of the shipe grappling 
.with Santoval. As they came up, their galley's cannon 
poured their fire into her, and a moment later the knights 
sprang on board. 

In the din of battle their shout had been unheard. The 
pirates thronging the other side of their ship were Intent only 
on overcoming the resistance of the knights, and even the dis- 
charge of cannon had not called their attention to their foe, 
until the latter, shouting the war-cry of the Order, fell suddenly 
upon them. A panic at once seized them. Some were cut 
down almost unreeistingly, but the great majority, running to 
the bow or stem, threw themaelvee overboard and swam to the 
other ships. The pirate ship on the other aide of Santoval'a 
galley instantly threw off the grapnels and thrust off from 
her side, and, immediately hauling in the sheets of the big sail, 
began at once to draw away, while her three consorts made for 
the mouth of the bay. 

" Back to your galley, comrades," Ficcolomini shouted, " or 
with this brisk wind they will escape us." 

The knights at once crossed on to their own craft, the 
oars were got out, and the chase began. A minute or two later 
Don Santoval followed them, but soon gave up, as so lar^ a 
number of the oars had been broken when the two pirate ships 
ran alongside him, that it would have been hopeless to pursue. 
The wind was blowing freshly, and was rapidly increasing 
in strength, so that, in spite of the efforts of the galley- 
slaves, the pirates gradually drew away, running straight 
before the wind, and aiding the effects of the sails with oars. 
Seeing the hopelessness of the chase, Ficcolomini abandoned it, 
after rowing for two miles, and returned to the inland. The 
other two galleys were lying beside each other, and Ficcolomini 
had his craft steered alongside them. 

" Thanks, Ficcolomini, for arriving so opportunely," Santoval, 
who was seated on the deck leaning against the bulwarks^ 
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Htid, as his fellow oommander leapt on board, and oune 
towards him. 

" Would that I had arrived sooner, Santoral, for I see that 
yoa have been grievouBlf wounded I " 

" Ay. One of the pajnims' cannonballs haa carried off both 
my legH below the knee. The leech has been searing the 
wonnds with a hot iron, and saya that he thinks I shtJl get 
over it ; but if so I fear that my fighting days are past, unless, 
indeed, I fight seated on a chair. However, I ought not to 
grumble. I have lost many brave comrades, and others are 
wounded more sorely than I am." 

Sir Louis Bicord now jcaned them. He embraced Picoo- 
lomini warmly. 

" I never heard a more welcome shont, Kcoolomini, than 
that which you gave when you fell upon the Moelems, for in 
tmth the issue of the conflict was doubtful. I was delighted 
when this morning at daybreak Bantoval's galley rowed in. 
We bad all kept watch during the night, thinking the pirates 
might obtain boats and make an attack upon us ; and, with 
but twenty of us fit to wield a sword, our position would have 
been a bad one, and at any rate they might have re-captured 
the prizes. We agreed that Santoval and bis knights should 
land at once. This they did. Sir John Boewell had of course 
told me how his boat had been chased by a fishing craft, 
manned by a large number of the pirates, and that he feared 
the rest might similarly have escaped, and might have gone 
to bring some more of Hassan All's ships npon us. 

"As soon as Santoval landed, some of the natives came 
down and told him that there was not a pirate remaining there, 
the rest having started in another boat a few minutes after 
the one that had chased Boswell. Santoval loft two of his 
men with orders to ascend to the highest spot on the island, 
and to keep watch, and then brought the rest off to his galley. 
Our first step was, of course, to send all the women and children 
ashoi«. Then we consulted as to what had best be done if the ' 
pirates should come back in force. We hoped, at any rate, 
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that this would not happen until yon arrived. We expected 
that yon would be here before noon; but we decided that, 
should they get here before you, we from our galley would 
embark on Santoval's, as it was better to fight in one etrongly- 
manned boat than to divide our forces. 

"It was scarce half an hour after ^ntoval came down 
before the men, left on the look-out, appeared on the beach. 
On fetching them off, they told us that as soon as they reached 
the top of the hill they saw five vessels approachiug with sailK 
and oars, and that they would be here in half an hour at the 
outride. We at once abandoned my galley, brought the rowers 
and the wounded here, and prepared for the fight. As you 
saw, they ran their two biggest ships alongside us, and for two 
hours the fight went on. They were crowded with men, who 
in vain strove to get a footing on our decks. Had we only had 
these two to deal with, we should have had nothing to fear, 
heavily-manned though they were ; but the other three kept 
sailing backwards and forwards, discharging their guns into 
us as they passed, firing not only shot, but bags of biiUete. 

"Their gunners were skilful, and, as you see, they have 
completely riddled our poop. Twenty knights have been killed, 
and eleven othere are sorely wounded. Scarce one has escaped 
unscathed. You may guess, then, how wekome was your aid, 
which we had not expected for another three hours. We 
were on the point of abandoning the waist and gathering 
on the poop, which we could still have defended for a con- 
siderable time, when, as if dropped from the skiee, you fell upon 
the pirates, and turned the tables. How is it that you were 
here so early ? " 

" We started at three o'clock, instead of waiting for daybreak. 
It seemed, from the story of the two young knights, that it 
was possible you might be attacked early, and, crippled as your 
command was, and with four prizes on your hands, I deemed 
it best to come on as soon as the rowers had had a few hours' 
rest." 

" It is well that you did so ; it would have been a grievous 
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affair bad two of our galleys been captured by the piratee. 
It would bave been a blow to tbe prestige of tbe Order, 
and would bave brought such trtrength to Hassan AU and 
other pirate leaders that nothing short of sending out a fleet 
would bave recovered our ascendency ; and as every ducat we 
can spare has to be spent on the fortifications, it would bave 
been a misfortune indeed had we been obliged to fit out such 
an expedition at present." 

" Who have fallen. Sir Louis ? " 

" Five more of tbe knights of my galley — Pierre dee Tignes, 
Eaoul de Montpeber, Kmest Schmidt, Raymond Qarcia, and 
Albert Scbencl:. Here is the list of tbe knights of Santoval's 
galley." 

" Tin a long list, and a sad one," Ficcolomint said, after 
reading tbe names. " With the seven who fell in your first 
figbt, twenty-seven knights have fallen, all brave comrades. 
Truly, we can ill spare such a loea. It is true there are five 
prizes to show for it, and we have struck Hassan Ali a blow 
that will resound through tbe Levant ; but tbe cost is heavy." 

" It is indeed," Ricord agreed. " Tbe four vessels are well 
filled with rich spoil that the scoundrels bad gathered, and 
I doubt not tbe one you captured is equally ridi. Still, 
had they been ten times as valuable, the booty would be dearly 
purchased at such a price." 

There was now a consultation among the leaders, and it 
was agreed that six knights should be placed in each of the 
captured ships, with ten of the galley-elaves to work the sails, 
the others being equally divided between tbe three galleys. 
They were, in the first place, to row to tbe island where the 
pirates were imprisoned, and to slay or capture tbe whole of 
them ; afterwards they were to make direct for Rhodes ; with 
so numerous a fleet there was no fear of their being attacked. 
Tbe arrangements took but a short time to complete. An 
hour later they left tbe port, the three galleys rowing ahead, 
while tbe five prizes, under easy sail, followed them. 

Sir John BoBwell had been wounded, but not bo seriously as 
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to altogether disable him, and he was in oommand of one of the 
prizes, having Sir Adam Tedbond, Harcourt, Gerraiae, and 
a German knight, trith him. Sir Uannaduke Lumley, who, 
after the first fight waa over, was found, to the Burpri§e and 
pleasure of hiij oomradee, to be still living, was, with the reet 
of the wounded, on board one of the galleys. Two of the 
[nrates had fallen dead across him, and in the ardour of their 
attack on the knights, he had Iain there unnoticed until the 
return of Sir Louis and his comrades had driven the pirates 
orerboard. The leech was of opinion that he might yet 
recover from his wound. 

On arriving at the island, sixty of the knighte disembarked. 
The woods near the shore were first searched, but were found 
untenanted. They were about to advance up the hill when 
a man appeared on the crest above them waving a white flag. 
He was told to come down, and on his arrival said that he 
was sent by his companions to offer to surrender, on the 
promise that their lives should be spared. The knights were 
well pleased to be saved the trouble of a long search through 
the woods, and the messenger left at once to acquaint the 
pirates that their terms were accepted. In a short jtime some 
^hty men made their way down the hill. On reaching 
the beach they were disarmed, divided equally between the 
galleys, and distributed among the rowers, filling up the places 
of those who had been killed by the fire of the Moslems, and 
of the men drafted into the prizes. They begged for food and 
water before they began work, and, on being questioned, 
admitted that their surrender was due principally to the fact 
that they had been unable to find food of any sort on the 
island, and that after searching all over it no spring of water 
could be discovered. 

" In that case," Sir John Boewell said, " I have no doubt 
they have all surrendered. I before thooght it probable that 
a good many of them would have remained hidden, trusting 
to be able to make a raft after we had left, and so get away, 
believing rightly enough that we should be disinclined to search 
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every foot of the island for them. As it ia, I doubt not, all are 

The little fieet anchored that night at the rendezvous, and 
after two more days' rowing reached Rhodee, where the ap- 
pearance of the three galleys, followed by their five prizee, was 
greeted with great acclamation. The news, however, that 
twenty-seven knights had fallen, and that thirteen or fourteen 
others were very gravely wounded, damped the satisfaction that 
everyone had at first felt. D'Aubnsson came down as soon 
as they reached the mole, and was greatly affected when he 
received Rioord's report. 

"It is an unfortunate loss indeed, Bir Louis," he said, 
" though it may be that the victory ia not too dearly purchased. 
I do not speak of the captured ships, nor of the spoil they con- 
tain, nor even of the slaves you have brought us, welcome 
though all may be, but of the effect that the defeat and 
capture of these craft of Hassan Ali's will have. It is plain 
that the preparations the sultan is making, and the behef 
that Rhodes is doomed, have so encouraged the infidels that 
they are becoming really formidable at sea. This blow will 
show them that the Order has yet power to sweep the sea 
of pirates. Since, however, this adventure has taught tia 
that a single leader like Hassan sails with at least nine ships 
under his orders, it is clear that in future our galley must 
not adventure singly among the islands. It was fortunate 
indeed that first Santoval, and then Ficcolomini, arrived to 
your assistance. How was it that they happened to come up 
so opportunely ? " 

" Sir John Boswell, with Ralph Harcooit and Oervaise 
Tresham, went in a boat to the rendezvous we had arranged, 
and reached it after an adventure, which I will leave Sir John 
to tell himself. I may say tlmt the two young knights 
named had in our encounter both obtained very high credit 
amongst us all for the valour with which they fought. 
No one bore himself more stoutly, and I am glad to take 
this early opportunity of bringing their conduct before your 
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notice. As you will learn from Sir John, Qervaise Treaham 
afterwards showed a quickness of wit that was the means of 
saving the lives of those with him, and I may say also of 
all with me, for had they failed to reach the rendezvous we 
should have fallen easy victims to the five ships Hassan Ali 
brought against us." 

Sending for Sir John Boswell, the grand prior heard from 
him the details of his adventure in the boat. 

" I am right glad to hear you speak bo warmly of Treeham, 
Sir John, for I regard him as my special proUgi, and am 
pleased indeed to find that at this outset of his career he has 
proved himself not only a brave knight, but full of resouroe, 
and quick at invention. I think, Sir John, that these two 
young kuighte have shown themselves well worthy of receiving 
the honour ot secular knighthood." 

" Assuredly they have," Sir John agreed, 

" Then, Sir John, will you bestow it upon them % The Order, 
OB an Order, does not bestow the honour, but its members do not 
forfeit their right as knights to bestow it individually, and none 
among ua are more worthy of admitting them to your rank 
than yourself." 

" I would gladly do it, Sir Peter ; but the honour would come 
iex better from yourself, and would not only be more highly 
pri/ed by them, but would be of greater value in the eyea of 
others. I am but a simple knight-commander of the Order, 
and my name would scarce be known beyond its ranks. But 
to be knighted by one whoso name is known and honoured 
throughout Europe would give them a standing wherever they 
went, and place them on a level with the beet." 

" If that is your opinion, Boswell, I will myself undertake it, 
and will do it at once; it were better done here than at a 
conclave of the Order — now, when they are fresh from the 
battle. Let the knights be summoned from the other galleys 
at once." 

In a few minutes the whole of the knights were assembled 
on the poop of the galley. 
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" Friends, and brother knights," D'Aubusson said. " First, in 
the name of the Order, I have to thank you all moeb heartily 
for the brave deeds that joa have performed, and for the fresh 
honour 70U have won for it. Every man has, as I learn from 
the three commanders, borne himself as a true and valiant 
knight, ready to give his life in the cause of the Order and of 
humanity. Two names have been specially brought before me 
by commander Ricord, and by the good knight Sir John Boswell ; 
they are those of two young companions who, though knighbt 
of our Order, have not yet received secular knighthood, and this, 
in the opinion of these two knights, they have right worthily 
won. Sir Kalph Harcourt and Sir Qervaise Tresham, step 
forward." 

The two young knights, colouring with pleasure at this 
unexpected honour, removed their helmets, and stood with 
bowed heads before the grand prior. D'Aubusson went on, 
turning to the knights around him, " I am about, comrades, to 
undertake the office of knighting them. Sir Louis Ricord and 
Sir John Boswell stand as their sponsors. But before I proceed 
I would ask you all whether you, too, approve, and hold that 
Sir Ralph Harcourt and Sir Qervaise Treeham have proved 
themselves worthy of the honour of secular knighthood at 
my hands ? " 

There was a general reply in the affirmative, the answer of 
the Burvlvore of Ricord's crew being specially emphatic. The 
grand prior drew his sword, and the two young knights knelt 
before him, their sponsors standing beside them, 

" Sir Ralph Harcourt, you have now been four years a 
knight of this Order, but hitherto you have had no opportunity 
of drawing sword against the infidels. Now that the chance 
has come, you have proved yourself a true and valiant brother 
of the Order, and well worthy of the secular accolade. It 
is in that capacity that I now knight you. It is not the grand 
prior of Auvergne, but Sir Peter D'Aubusson, of the grand 
cross of St, Louis, who now bestows upon you the honour of 
secular knighthood." He touched him lightly with the sword. 
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^B then turned to GerTaiee, 

" You, Sir Qerraiee TreBham, are young indeed to receive 
tbe honour of secular knighthood; but valour is of no age, and 
in the opinion of your oommandera, and in that of your com- 
rades, you have proved yourself worthy of the honour. Ton 
have shown too, that, as Sir Jt^m Boswell has related to me, 
you are not only brave in action, but able, in the moment of 
danger, to plan and to execute. Yon were, he tells me, the 
means of saving his life and that of your comrade, and, by 
thus enabling him to bear to the ^lace of rendezvous the news 
of Sir Louis's danger, were also the means of saving the 
lives of Sir Louis and his companions, and of bringing home 
in safety the prizes he had taken. With such a beginning it 
is easy to foresee that you will win for yourself some day a 
distinguished position in the ranks of the Order, and are most 
worthy of the honour I now bestow npon you." And he 
touched him with his sword. 

The two young knights rose to their feet, bowed deeply to 
D'AubuESon, and then retired, with their sponsors. They were 
at onoe surrounded by the knights, who shook them by the 
hand, and warmly congratulated them upon the honour that 
had b^allen them, receiving equally warm congratulations on 
their arrival at the anherge of the langue. 

The five prizes turned out, when their cargoes were landed, 
to be much more valuable than the cursory examination 
made by the knights had warranted them in expecting. They 
contained, indeed, an accumulation of the most valuable con- 
tents ctf the prizes taken by the piratee for a long time pre- 
viously ; and as these desperadoes preyed upon Turkish commerce 
as well as Ohrietian, the goods consisted largely of Eastern 
manufactures of all kinds. Costly robes, deliotte embroidery, 
superb carpets, shawls, goldsmiths' work, and no small amount 
of jewels, were among the spoil collected, and the bulk of the 
merchandise captured was, two days later, despatched in galleys 
to Genoa and Marseilles, to be sold for the benefit of the Order. 

D'Aubusson without hesitation carried ont Sir John Boawell's 
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pronuse to the slavea who had rowed his hoat. They ware not 
only set at liberty, but were each pneeated with a sum of 
money, and were placed on board a galley, and landed on the 
mainland. 

The English knights were all proud of the honour that had 
been won by their yoong countrymen, the only exception being 
fiobert Rivers, who was devoured with jealousy at their 
advancement. He did not openly display his feelings, for the 
reports not only of Sir John BosweU, but of the other two English 
knights, were so strong that he dared not express his discontent. 
He himself had twice been engaged with pirates, but had gained 
no particular credit, and indeed had, in the opinion of his 
comrades, been somewhat slack in the fray. He was no 
favourite in the a/uherge, though he spared no p^ne to ingra- 
tiate himself with the senior knights, and had a short time 
. before been very severely reprimanded by the bailiff for striking 
one of the servants. 

" I have more than once had to reprove you for your 
manners to the servauts," the bailiff said. " You will now be 
punished by the septaine ; you will fast for seven days, on 
Wednesday and Friday you will receive bread and water only, 
and will be confined to the au&er^« for that period. The next time 
that I have reason to complain of you, I shall bring the matter 
before the grand master, and represent to him that it were 
best to send you home, since you cannot comport yourself to 
the servants of the aubergt as befite a knight of the Order. 
We have always home the reputation of being specially kind 
to our servante, and it is intolerable that tana, who has been 
hut a short time only a profettsed knight, should behave with 
a hauteur and insolence that not even the oldest among us 
would permit himself. There is not one of the servante here 
who was not in his own country of a rank and station equal, 
if not superior, to your own ; and though misfortune has 
fallen upon them, they are to be pitied rather than condemned 
for it. In future, you are to give no order whatever to the 
servants, nor to address them, save when at meals you require 
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Anything. If you h&ve any complaints to make of their 
conduct to yon, you will make them to me, and I will inquire 
into the matter; and if I find they have failed in their duty 
they will be punished. I shall keep my eye upon you in the 
future. There are other faults that I have observed in you. 
More than once I have heard you address Sir Qervaise Trei^ham 
in t. manner which, were not duelhng forbidden by our ruleit, 
might bring about bloodshed ; and from what I have seen when 
I have been watching the ezercisee, he is as much your 
superior in arms as he is in manner and disposition." 

This reproof had greatly subdued Bobert Bivers ; and as 
he felt that any display of his jealousy of Oervaise would be 
reeented by the other knights, and might result in serious 
consequences to himself, he abstained from any exhibition of 
it when they returned to the auhergt, although he could not 
bring himself to join in the congratulations offered to them. 
The next day, however, when he was talking to Ralph 
Harcourt, he remarked, — ■ 

" From what I hear, Harcourt, D'Aubitason praised young 
Treeham very highly. It Reems to me that there was nothing 
at all out of the way in what he did, and it was very unfair 
that he should be selected for higher praise than yourself." 

" It was not unfair at all," Balph said warmly, for he was 
of a generous nature, and incapable of the base feeling of 
envy. " Tresham did a great deal more than I did. When we 
saw the pirate boat gaining so fast upon us, it seemed to Sir 
John Boswell, as well as to myself, that there was scarce a 
chance of escape, and that all we could do was to choose a spot 
on which to make a stand, and then to sell our Uves as dearly 
as we could. I could see that Sir John was scanning the 
hill for a spot where we could beet defend ourselves. As 
to hiding on so small an island, with a hundred men eager 
for our blood searching for us, it was well-nigh impoesible. It 
was Treeham's suggestion alone that saved our lives and 
enabled us to fetch succour to Sir Louis. Sir John, who is 
an old and tried soldier, said that for quickness and merit of 
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conception, the oldest knight in the Order could not have done 
better; and he is not one to praise undutj. I am four years 
older than Oervaiee Treeham, but I tell you that were he 
named to-morrow commander of a galley, I would willingly 
serve under htm." 

" Well, well, you need not be angry, Harcourt, I have nothing 
to say against Tresham. No doubt he had a happy thought, 
which turned out well ; but I t^nnot see that there was any- 
thing wonderful in it, and it seemed to me unfair that one who ' 
is a mere boy should receive higher praise than yourself, who, 
as I heard Sir John and Sir Adam Tedbond say last night 
at the refectory, bore yourself right gallantly." 

" I did my best," Ralph said shortly ; " but there was small 
credit in that when we were fighting for our lives. The most 
cowardly beast will Sght under such circumstances. When you 
see a Moslem rushing at you, scimitar in hand, and know that 
if you do not cut him down he will cut you down, you naturally 
strike as hard and as quickly as you can. You have never 
liked Oervaise, levers. I am sure I don't know why, but you 
always speak in a contemptuous sort of tone about him. 
True, it does him no harm, but it certainly does you no good. 
For what reason should you feel a contempt for him ? Although 
so much younger, he is a better swordsman and a better rider 
than you are. He is Uked by every one in the auberge, 
which is more than can be said of yourself; he is always 
good-tempered, and is quiet and unassuming. What on earth 
do you always set yourself against him for? " 

" I do not know that I do set myself against him," Bivers 
said sullenly. " I own to having no great liking for him, which 
is natural enough, seeing that his father was a Lancastrian, 
while we are Torldate ; but it is not pleasant to see so much 
mode of a boy, merely because D'Aubusson has favoured him." 

" I am certain," Harcourt said hotly, " that such an idea has 
never occurred to any one but yourself. Sir Peter is a great 
man and will soon be our grand master, but at present he b but 
grand prior of the langve of Auvergne, and whether he favours 
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Treahtun or not is a matter that concerns none of us. Qer- 
vaiee is liked by uB icr his own good qualities. He bears himself, 
aa a young knight should do, respectfully towards his seniors, 
and is ever ready to do a service to any one. No one has ever seen 
him out of temper ; he is always kind and considerate to the 
servants, and when in command of parties of slaves at the 
public works never says a harsh word to them, but treats them 
as if they were human beings, and not brute beasts. Besides, 
though he is more skilful tlian any of us with his sword, or 
indeed at any of the military exercises, he is unassuming, and 
has no particle of pride or arrogance. It is for all these things 
that he is liked, and the friendship of D'Aubusson has naught 
whatever to do with it. It is not only D'Aubusson who has 
prophesied that he will rise to a distinguished rank in the 
Order. Boswell and BJcord both said the same, and I for one 
thoroughly believe it. Is there one among us under the age of 
twenty — and I might go farther — who has already won such 
credit for himself ? One who when but sixteen can make hie 
mark in an Order like ours is certain to rise to high office, and 
you and I may, before many years are over, be proud to serve 
under him." 

" That I will never do," Rivers said fiercely. " I would 
rather go and bury myself for life in the smallest commandery 
in England." 

"That may be," Harcourt retorted, his temper also roused. 
"But possibly you might prefer that to fighting under any 
other leader." 

" That is a reflection on my courage. Sir Ralph Harcourt, 
I shall lay this matter before the bailiff." 

" You can do as you like," Harcourt said disdainfully. " But 
I don't think you will benefit by your pains." 

When his temper cooled down Rivers acknowledged to him- 
self the truth of what Harcourt said. He was not in the favour 
of the bailiff, while ixtth Harcourt and Treaham stood at the 
present moment high in his estimation. Any complaint would 
lead to an inquiry into the matter that had led to the former's 
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words, and even if H&rcourt were reprimanded for using them, 
lie himeelf would assuredly not gain in the eetimation of the 
knights. HarcDurt himself thought no more of the matter, 
though he laughingly told Qervaise that Rivers was by no means 
gratified at their both attaining the honour of secular knight- 
hood, which virtually placed them over his head. 

" He is not a nice fellow," Gervaise aalA. " But naturally 
it must be galling to him, and to a good many others who 
have not yet had the chance of distinguishing themselves. I 
think it is very good <A them that they are all so kind and 
cordial. Of course it is otherwise with you, who are as old as 
most of the other profesaed knights serving here ; but with me 
it is quite different, and as Rivers, somehow, has never been 
very friendly with me^ of course it is doubly galUng to him, 
I hope he will soon get an opportunity of winning his spurs 
too." 

" That is just like you, Tresham. If I were in your place, I 
should have no good wishes for a fellow who has never lost an 
opportunity of annoying me, and that without the smallest 
cause of offence on my part." 

" I am sure you would not wish him ill, Haroourt. You 
would make allowance for him just as I do, and feel that if 
he had had the same opportuuitiee he would have obtained the 
same credit and honours." 



CHAPTER VII. 

A 7IKBT COHUAHD. 

THE first news that the knighte heard on their return from 
their expedition was that the Grand Master Orsini was 
seriously ill, and that, at his advanced age, the doctors feared 
there was little hope t^ his rallying. Oervaise felt a keen regret 
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on heating that the kind &nd gentle old man, who had been 
for three j^eare hie master, was at the point of death. Never- 
theless, it was generally felt among the knights that, in view 
of the dangers that threatened Rhodes, it was for the good of 
the Order that a strong and capable man, whom all respected, 
and who possessed their entire confidence, should at such a time 
be invested with absolute power. 

D'AubussoQ had, indeed, for some years been the real head 
of the community, but every question had, if only as a matter 
of form, to be referred to the grand master, in order to obtain 
his approval and signature. In the state of feebleness to 
which he had for some months past fallen, much time was 
frequently lost before he could be made to understand the 
questions referred to him. Moreover, orders of D'Aubusson 
could be appealed against, his views thwarted, and his 
authority questioned ; and it was therefore felt that, much 
as they all respected the old grand master, it would be an 
advantage to the Order when the supreme authority passed 
into the hands of D'Aubusson, 

Four days after the return of the expedition Orsini died. 

A few hours later the grand council was convened, and 
D'Aubusson unanimously elected grand master of the Order. 
The ceremony of the funeral of his predecessor was an imposing 
one. Every knight of the Order in Rhodes was present, to- 
gether with a number of the leading natives of the Island ; and 
although Qervaise had, since his arrival on the Island, seen 
many stately ceremonies, this far surpassed anything he had 
previously beheld. 

Gervaise had, at one of his first interviews with D'Aubusson 
after his arrival at the Island, been advised by him to acquire 
some knowledge of Turkish. 

"There are but few knights of the Order who speak the 
language," he said. " As a rule, while yonng men are ready 
to dei/ote any amount of time to acquiring dexterity in all 
martial exercises, they will bestow no labour in obtaining 
knowledge that may be fully as useful to them as skill in arms. 
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In OUT dealings with the TnrkB, one or other partj haa to 
employ an interpreter, and it ia often by no means certain that 
theae men convey the full meaning of the speeches they trans- 
late. Again, we have large numbers of Turkish slaves, and it 
is highly to be desired that the knights should be able to give 
their orders to these men in their own language. Lastly, a 
knight who has been taken prisoner by the Turks — and even 
the bravest might meet with such a misfortune— would find it 
an alleviation of his lot, and might be able to plan and cariy 
out his escape, did he speak Turkish well. I should strongly 
counsel you to acquire a knowledge of the tongue." 

Qervaise had intended to follow the advice of the grand 
prior, but the duties of his office as page, and the time required 
for his miUtary exercises and his studies with the chaplain, 
had rendered it well-nigh impossible, during the first three 
years, to turn his attention to learning Turkish. As soon as 
his pageship was at an end, and he found that his duties 
included supervision of Turkish slaves, he felt the want of 
a knowledge of the language, and from that time devoted an 
hour a day to its study, employing one of the servants of the 
attbttye, who was a man of rank and education at home, to 
instruct him. 

While he conscientiously spent this amonnt of time at 
the work, it was the most disagreeable portion of bis day's 
labour. The events, however, that had taken place during the 
expedition had impressed bji" greatly with the utility of a know- 
ledge of Turkish, for had it not been for Sir John Boswell's 
possessing some acquaintance with the language, it would 
have been impossible to communicate with the rowers of their 
boat, or to have arranged the plan by vhich they had escaped 
the pirates. He had then and there determined that as soon as 
he returned to Rhodes he would take the matter up in a very 
different spirit to that in which he before approached it. He 
had on the way home spoken to Sir John, who had highly 
approved of the determination, 

" I myself, when I was a young knight of eighteen, was taken 
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captive, tweoty-siz ye&rs ago, at the time whea the Egyptian 
fleet appeared before Khodes. Our galleys advanced to attack 
them, but under cover of night they retired, and proceeding to 
the mainland took shelter under the guns of a Turkish fort. 
We attacked them there ; it was a desperate engagement, 
but witfaont any decisive advantage on ^ther side. We lost 
no leas than sixty knights, the Egyptians seven hundred men ; 
and their fleet returned to Egypt. I and three others who 
were left wounded on the deck of one of their ships we had 
boarded, hut failed to capture, were carried to E^ypt, and 
remained there captive for six months, when we were ransomed 
by the Order. 

" Daring that time I learnt enough of their language^ 
which is akin to Turkish, to be able to make myself under- 
stood and to understand what was said to me. I have kept 
up that much for intercourse with the slaves and servants at 
Bhodes, and have found it very useful. I consider, then, 
that you will do well to acquire their tongue ; it will be useful 
not only to yourself, hut to others, and when we get back I 
will, if you like, ask the bailiff to free you from all duty in 
order that you may devote yourself to it." 

The head of the lamgue at onoe granted Sir John's request. 

" I would," he said, " that more of our young knights would 
give a portion of their time to study ; but most of them look to 
retuiming home when their term of service here has expired. 
Many think only of amusement, and all imagine that advance- 
ment is best achieved by valour. IVesham has already dis- 
tinguished himself very greatly ; so much so, that I think it 
would be well if he did not go on another expedition for a time, 
but stayed here whUe others have the opportunity of doing 
the same. Were we to send him out with the next galleys 
that start, I should be accused of favouritism, and the lad, 
who is now deservedly popular with all, would be regarded 
with envy, and possibly even with dislike. 

" At the same time, after what he has done I should h&ve 
difficulty in refusing, were he to volunteer to sail in the 
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next galley that sets out. The desire, then, on his part to learn 
Turkish ia in all ways opportune. It will, too, in the long 
run be of great advantage to him in the Order, will give 
him weight, and hring him into prominence. I do not think 
there are six in the Order who can fairly translate a Turkieh 
document ; there are but two who could write a reply in the 
same language. Inform him, then, that from the present time 
he will be excused from all work, eieept, of course, to join in 
ceremonials when all are required to be present ; and if you, 
Sir John, will pick out from among the servitors here one who 
is well instructed and educated, and capable of writing as well 
as reading his language, I will similarly relieve him of all 
other work, and place him at the disposal of young Xreeham. 
Tell the lad that I hope he will persevere until he obtains a 
complete knowledge of the tongue. You can mention to him 
what I have said as to my opinion of the advantage the 
knowledge of it will he to him in the Order." 

Oervaise accordingly devoted himself to study. Uis in- 
structor was a Turk of fine presence. He hod been a large 
landowner in Syria, and held a high official position in the 
province, but had been captured in a galley on his way to 
Constantinople, whither he was proceeding on an oSda! mission. 
He was de%hted with his new post, Gervaise, both as the 
youngest member of the community, and from the kind manner 
in which he always spoke to the servants, — all of whom had 
acquired some knowledge of English, — was a general favourite 
among them, and the Turk was glad that he was to be thrown 
witl\ him. Still more he rejoiced at being appointed his in- 
structor, as it relieved him from all menial work which, although 
preferaUe to that to which the bulk of the slaves were con- 
demned, yet galled his spirit infinitely. 

Now that he had entered upon the work with the appro- 
bation of his superior, and a conviction <£ its great utility, 
Gervaise set to work with the same zeal and ardour which 
he had exhibited in his military exercises. During the heat 
<tf the day ha sat in the shade reading and writing with his 
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instructor. In the cool of the moming and afternoon he walked 
with him on the walls, or in the country beyond them. After 
sunset he sat with him in an unfrequented comer of the roof, 
all the time conversing with faini, either of his own oouutiT', 
<a that of his instructor. 

At first this was difficult, and he had to eke out the 
Turkish words he had acquired with English ; but it was not 
long before there was no necessity for this. His intercourse 
for ten or twelve hours a day with this Turk, and the pains 
taken by his instructor, caused him to acquire the language 
with extr^oae rapidity. Of coarse, he had to put up with a 
great deal of banter from the younger knights upon his 
passion for study. Sometimee they pretended that his mania, 
as they considered it, aroee from the fact that he was determined 
to become a renegade, and was fitting himself for a high 
position in the Turkish army. At other timee they insisted 
that hie intention was to become a Turkish dervish, or to wiQ 
a great Turkish heiress and settle in Syria. But as be always 
bore their banter good-tern peredly, and was ready occasionally 
to join them in the sport when assaults-at-arms were carried 
on, they soon became tired of maldng fun of him. 

After nine months' constant work, the young knight's studies 
were abruptly stopped by the receipt of a letter from the 
Pasha of Syria, offering a considerable sum for the ransom of 
his instructor. The request was at once acceded to, as it was 
the policy of the knights to accept ransoms for their prisoners, 
both because the sums so gained were useful, and because they 
were themselves compelled sometimes to pay ransom for members 
of the Order, Suleiman Ali was, it was arranged, to be put 
OQ board an Egyptian craft bound for Acre, a safe-conduct 
having been sent for the vessel and her crew, and for a knight, 
who was to receive the ransom from the pasha. 

" At any rate, Sir Gervaise," the Turk said, when the young 
knight expressed great regret at his leaving them, "our 
position OS instructor and pupil would have come to an end 
sliortly. For the last three months there has been but little 
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teaching between us; vre have talked, and that has been all, 
save th&t for a ehort time each day jou read and wrote. But 
there baa been little to teach. You speak the native language 
DOW as fluently ae I do, and would pass anjnvhere as a Syrian, 
especially as there are slight differences of speech in the 
various provinces. I believe that in Syria you would not be 
suspected of being anything but a native, and assuredly you 
would be taken for a Syrian elsewhere. You have learnt 
enough, and it would be but a waste of time for you, a knight 
and a soldier, to spend another day in study." 

On the following day Gervaise was, to bis surprise, sent for 
by the grand master. Except on the occasion of a few public 
ceremonies, he bad not seen D'Aubusson since he had been 
elected to bis present high dignity, and the summons to 
attend at the palace therefore came unexpectedly. 

"We have become quite strangera, Tresham,'' the grand 
master said cordially when he entered. " I have not forgotten 
you, and have several times questioned your bailiff concerning 
you. He tells me that you have become quite an anchorite, 
and that, save at your meals and for an occasional bout-at- 
arms, you are seldom to be seen. I was glad to hear of your 
devotion to study, and thought it better to leave you undis- 
turbed at it. Yesterday evening I sent for your instructor. 
He is a man of influence in Syria, aud I wished to leom how 
be was afl'ected towards us, now that he is about to return 
there. We talked for some time, and I then asked him what 
progress you had made, and was surprised and pleased to find 
that in his opinion you could pass anywhere as a native, 
and that you were perfectly capable of drawing up and 
writing any document I might derare to send to the sultan 
or any of his generals. This is far more than I had expected, 
and shows how earnestly you must have worked. Your 
knowledge may prove of much assistance to the Order, and 
believe me, the time you have spent in acquiring it may 
prove of much greater advantage to you in your career than 
if you had occupied it in performing even the most valiant deeds, 
(ml) H 
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and that at eoma future time it will eneure your appointment 
to a responsible office here. It was partly to assure you 
of my approbation that I sent for you, partly to intaria 
you that I have appointed you to proceed with Suleiman 
Ali as the knight in charge of the vessel, and to receive 
the ransom agreed on, upon your handing him over. The 
office is an honourable one and one of trust, aud it is the 
first-fruits of the advantages you will gain by your know- 
ledge of Turkish. No, do not thank me. I am selecting you 
because you are better fitted than any knight I can spaer 
for the mission, and also, I may say, because the choice will 
be pleasing to Suleiman Ali, whose goodwili I am desirous 
of gaining. Before now Turkish provinoee have thrown 
off their allegianct- to the sultan. They have, I must admit, 
been usually re-conquered, but such might not be always 
the case ; and if such an event happened in Syria, this man's 
influence and goodwill might be of great advantage to us, 
as it might well suit us to ally ourselves with Syria against 
Constantinople. I am glad to say that I found him at least 
as well disposed as any man could be who had been some 
years in slavery. He admitted that, for a slave, he had been 
kindly and gently treated, aud added that any unpleasant 
memories he might have retained had been obliterated by 
the nine months of pleasant companionship spent with you." 

When Qervaiae returned to dinner at the aaberge, and 
informed Balph Harcourt and the other young knights that 
he had bean appointed to take charge of the vessel in which 
Suleiman Ali was to be conveyed to Acre, the statement was 
at first rec^ved with increduUty, It seemed incredible that the 
youngest knight in the loTigue should be chosen for such a 
mission, involving as it did a separate command. Even the 
older koighta, when the news was passed down the table, were 
surprised. 

" I must say that I am astonished at the grand master's 
choice. Sir Gervaise Tresham doubtless distinguished himself 
greatly some months since, but from that time he has not 
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bem out with the galleys, or, indeed, done anything that would 
eeeaa to recommend him for bo marked a favour as a separata 



"I don't know, Wingate," Bir John Boswell said. "It 
seems to me that when a young knight of seventeen eschews 
all pleasure, refrains from vtjunteering for service at sea, and 
sprads his whole time in study, he doee distinguish himself, and 
that very greatly. Of the three or four hundred young knights 
here I doubt if one othw would have so acted. Certainly, none 
to my knowledge have done so. Yet I do not suppose that 
lyAabasson selected him for this duty as a reward for so 
much self-denial and study, hut because by that self-denial 
and study he ia more fitted for it than any of us here, save 
some three or four knights in the other languat, all of whom 
are ia too high a position to be employed in so unimportant 
a duty. He can speak Turkish — not a few score of words 
and sentences such as I can, but, as Suleiman Ali tells me, 
like a native. Were one of us chosen for this mission, it 
would be necessary to send an interpreter with him; and 
every one knows how hard it is to do bueinees in that manner. 
It aeems to me that the grand master has acted wisely in 
putting amde all queetioa of seniority, and employing the 
knight who is better suited than any other for it." 

" You are right, Boawell," the bailiff swd. " I really have 
been aatomshed at the manner in which Tresham has given 
himself up to study. It would have been a natural thing 
had he, after gaining bo much credit, been anxious and eager 
to gain more. When you spoke to me about his determina- 
tion to learn Turkish, I thought he would speedily tire of 
it, and that when the next galley sailed, his name would 
be among the Uat of volunteers for the service. I am Bure, 
comrades, that there are few, if any, among ub who would not 
infinitely pr^er fighting the Moslems to spending our whole 
time in learning their language ; and I for one consider the 
fact that he has for nine months laboured bo incessantly and 
unduously that he has come, as Boswell says, to speak it like 
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a native, is even more to his credit than the deed for which 
he was knighted." 

This conversation took pliice at the upper end of the table, 
and WHS not heard at the 1o»'i r end where the j^unger knights 
were seated. 

" I am not chosen from favour," Gervaise said hotly, to one 
of his compauions who had asserted that this wa-s so. " I am 
simply chosen because I can speak Turkish." 

" Uow much Turkish can you speak ? " one of them laughed. 

Gtirvaise turned to the Turkish servant behind them, and 
said, in his language, — 

" Hassan, Sir Giles Trevor wishes to know how well I 
.speak Turkish. You have heard me talking with Suleiman 
Ali. Will you gi\'e him your opinion about it ? " 

The man turned gravely to Sir Giles Trevor, 

" My lord," he said, in English, " Sir Gervaise Treeham, he 
speaks Turkish same as I do. If he dress up in Turk clothes 
I suppose him Turk, not know he Christian by his speech." 

Exclamations of surprise broke from the young knights. 

" Well, you have earned the appointment, Treeham," Ralph 
Harcourt said heartily. " You always told me when I asked 
you that you were getting on, but I had not the least idea 
that you were getting on like this. And can you read and 
write the Turkish language ? " 

" Well enough for practical porpoees, Ralph. At any rate, 
I wrote a complimentary letter this morning from the grand 
master to the governor of Syria, and the bailiff of Spain, 
who was, as you know, for ten years a prisoner among the 
Turks, read it through at D'Aubusson's request, to see that 
there was no error in it, and was good enough to pass it 
without alteration." 

"I would give a good deal," Sir Giles Trevor said, "if I 
could follow your ejcample, and shut myself up for nine months 
with an infidel to study his language ; but I could not do it 
if my life depended on it, I should throw myself off the wall 
at the end of the first fortnight." 
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" I don't pretend that I can do what Trefiham has done," 
Ralph Harcourt said. " I always bated our lessons with the 
chaplain, who gave me the character of having the thickest 
head of any of hia pupils ; but I vow " — and he kLssed the handle 
of his dagger — " I will spend half an hour a day in tr3dng to 
learn sometbiiig of Turkish. Of oourse, 1 know that Biich 
time will not be enough te learn a great deal ; but if one could 
get up just enough to be able to give orders to the slaves, 
to question the captain of a vessel one has captured, and to 
make them understand a little, if by bad luck one fell into 
their hands, it would be quite enough for me. I am sure 
sometimes one ia quite at a loss how to pass the hours when 
the sua is at its hottest, and if one tried one ought to be able 
to pick up a little without much trouble. Look at the 
aervante j there is not one of them but speaks a little English. 
And if an infidel can learti enough English to get on with, 
without any regular study, I oan't see why we shouldn't be 
able to leam enough Turkish ia the same way." 

Two or three of the other young knighte declared that they 
too would devote a short time during the heat of the day to 
learning Turkish, and they agreed to begin together forthwith 
with one of the servants, who spoke English moat fluently. 
Robert Rivers was not present, for he had returned to 
England six months before, to take up his residence at the 
Uouae in Clerkenwell, in order that he might bring to bear the 
iatereat of hia many powerful friends to secure for him an 
apprantment as commander of one of the estates of the Order 
in England. His departure had caused general satisfaction 
among tlie other knights, whom his arrogance and ill-temper 
had frequently irritated. Qervaise especially was glad at his 
leaving the Island, for after he received the honour of knight- 
hood, ^vers made a point of always addressing him with an 
affectation of deference and respect that often tried his temper 
to the utmost. 

" It is wall that Riven has gone," Ralph said, laughing, " for 
I dont know how he would have supported the chagrin your 
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appointment vonld have given Um. He waa devoored with 
j«klouB7 &B it was, but this would have been a trial beyond 
bearing." 

" I am heartily glad he has gone," Qervaise said gravely, " I 
have put up with a great deal from him, but I don't think T 
could have stood much more. If our vows had not forbidden our 
fighting I should have called him to account long ago ; but the 
only thing else to do was for me to lodge a formal complaint 
before the bailifF, of his continually offeneiTe bearing and 
manner, which I could not bring myself to do, and indeed there 
was no special matter that would have seemed to justify me, 
no mngle speech that in itself would warrant such grave action 
on my part, I used to wish over and over again that we could 
but meet in some quiet spot in England, both ODarmed, and 
could there settle the matter in good English fashion, with 
our fists, or even with a couple of quartersta^." 

The others laughed. 

" That would be a very unknightly form of contest," 

" I care not for that," Gerraise replied. " It would be a very 
satisfactory one anyhow, and quite serious enough for the 
occasion. His sneers and petty insults were not sufficient to 
justify the drawing of blood, and there has been enough oS that 
shed fen: the last twenty years in England without two 
brother knights betaking themselvee to their swords against 
each other. But a sound thrashing would have done neithsr 
of us harm, and if it had fallen to his lot to get the largest 
share of it, it might have done him some good." 

" Re thinks he is sure of an appointment," one tA the others 
said, " but he has been so frequently in trouble here that it is 
likely that the official report, which is always aent home to the 
grand prior when the Imights return to England, will be so 
unfavourable that even the most powerful influence will fail to 
obtain him a post. If so, we may have him back here again, 
especially if the Tnrks carry out their threat of assailing us, f<^ 
an appeal will be made to all the grand prion for knights to 
aid in the defence," 
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That evening Qerraise west again to the palace to reoeive 
final instmctions. 

" The craft in which you are to travd is an Egyptian trader. 
As at present war has not been formally declared between os 
and the sultan, peaceful traders, as you know, carry on th«r 
aTocationa unmolested either by the war-ships of the Turks 
m by ours ; they do not enter our ports without a special 
permit, and tba crews are never allowed to land, in order that 
no detailed account of our fortifications may be taken to the 
sultan. Moreover, brawls might arise between them and the 
native population, or they might aid slaves to escape. However, 
you will be altogether safe from interference from Turkish war- 
vessels, and if overhauled by one of them the safe-conduct will 
be sufficient to prevent interference with you. But it is not 
so with pirates. They will plunder their own countrymen as 
readily as they will Christians, and the safeguard of the 
governor of Syria will be of no use whatever to you. In this 
consists the danger of your mission. I cannot send one of our 
war-galleys on such an errand, and if there are not enough 
knights on board to beat off any pirate, the fewer there are 
the better. I hear that the oraft is a fast sailer, and as the 
crew will be as anxious to avdd pirates as you, they will 
do their beet to escape. I leave it to you to take any 
route. You can either sail hence direct for Acre, or you can 
coast along the shores of Anatolia and Syria, lying up at night 

" Should you be overtaken I do not think it would be of 
any use for you to disguise yourself, for some of the crew 
would be sore to denounce yon. Should the worst happen, 
and you are captured by pirates, you will of course in the first 
place show them your safe-conduct, and if I find that you do 
not return I shall send at once to the governor of S3rria, 
complaining of your capture when furnished with his safe- 
guard, and requesting him to order a search for yoa to be 
made at every port on the coast, with instructions that yon 
are to be at once released, and mther sent to him for retum 
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hither, or placed on board a craft bound for any Christian 
port ; while you, on your part, will endeavour to acquaint the 
Turkish authorities with the fact that }rau have been seised 
while travelUng with a safe-conduct from the governor of Syria, 

" But, more than from any efforts on your part or mine, 
I rely upon Suleiman Ali, who will, I am sure, as soon he is 
set on shore, lose no time in acquainting the pasha of your 
capture, and in calling upon him to interfei-e in your favour. 
In that case, the worst that could befall you would be a tem- 
porary detention, unless, indeed, the pirates should take you 
to Egypt. Aa that country is friendly with us at present, 
since Egypt dreads the ever -increasing power of the Turks, 
it will be but a question of ransom, for I have secret agents 
there who will inform me without delay of the arrival of 
a Christian captive," 

" I understand, sir, and will do my beet in the matter. If 
I am captured I trust that an opportunity of escape will 
soon present itself, for I should, if taken, conceal from my 
captors the fact that I understand their language, and should 
thus, if I could evade my guard, have every chance of escaping, 
as in a native dress I could meet and converse with those 
hunting for me, without their having a suspicion of my being 
the white slave for whom they were in search." 

" Once at Acre you wiU be safe. But do not land unless 
it is absolutely necessary, for you might fall a victim to the 
fanaticism of its inhabitants, and no knight has ever set 
font on shore there since the ill-fated day when the Moslems 
wrested it from ub, bathed the ruined walls with the best 
blood of oar Order and the Templars', and destroyed the last 
hope of our ever recovering the Holy Sepulchre." 

The next morning, at daybreak Qervuise and Suleiman Ali 
went on board the Egyptian trader, and sailed for Acre. The 
currant of opinion had changed at the avherge when the 
knights came to think over the mission on which Oervaise was 
about tc start, and the slight feeling of jealousy with which 
the younger knights had received the news waa entirely 
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dissipated. While it did not seem to them that there was 
%ny chance of his diKtinguiahing himself, thej' perceived, as 
they thought it over, the considerable danger there was of 
Cftpturo by piratee, and lUlph and some of his companions 
came down to the mole to see him off, with feelings in which 
envy bore do part whatever. 

" I see DOW, Gervaise, that it is truly no holiday excursion 
on which you are starting. I should envy you greatly were 
you going in command of an armed galley, prepared to beat 
off any craft that might try to overhaul you ; but, going alone 
as you are, it is a very different thing. Should pirates meet 
you, you could offer no resistance, and your position would 
be a perilous one indeed. However, I think you are born to 
good luck, and am confident that your patron saint will look 
after you, and therefore expect to see you back here in a 
fortnight's time at the outside." 

" I hope so with all my heart, Ralph. It wilt be no fault 
of mine if I tarry." 

" Will you keep the open sea, or skirt the land, Tresham ? " 
one of the others asked. 

" I shall keep the open sea. The grand master left me to 
choose my course ; but I think there is more danger by the 
coast — where pirates may be hiding in unfrequented bays, 
in readiness to pounce upon a nassing craft— than in the 
open sea, where we should have at least the advantage that 
we could not be taken by surprise, and might make a race 
of it. But the sun will be up in a few minutes, and my 
orders were to set out at sunrise, so I must say good-bye at 

As soon as the vessel was under way, Oervaise took a seat 
oa the poop by the side of Suleiman Ah, and related to him 
the conversation he had had with the grand master. 

"The risk that you will run has not escaped me," the Turk 
said, "and indeed, I now regret that you were chosen as 
my escort. I almost wish that my son had not purchased my 
freedom at the present time, since it involves the risk of yon 
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loemg ^ours. There is no doubt that the cna swarms with 
pirates ; the sultan is too busy with his own struggles for 
Empire to bestow any attention upon so small a matter. The 
pashas and the ofiBcers of the ports have not the power, even 
had they the will, to put down piracy in their districts, and 
indeed are, as often as not, participators in the spoils. Tour 
Order, which, years back, scoured the seas so hotly that piracy 
well-nigh ceased, have now for forty years been obliged to turn 
their attention chieQy to their own defence. They possess a 
comparatively small fleet of galleys, and their wealth is 
expended on their fortress. 

" What with Egypt and the sultau their hands are too full 
for them to act as the pohce of the sea, and the consequence is 
that from every port, bay, and inlet, pirate craft set out — some 
mere row-boats, some, like those under the command of Hassan 
All, veritable fleets. Thus the humblest coasters and the largest 
merchant craft go alike in fear of them, and I would that 
the sultan and Egypt and your Order would for two or three 
years put aside their differences, and confine their efforts to 
sweeping the seas of these pests, to storming their strongholds, 
and to inflicting such punishment upon them as that, for a 
very long time to come, peaceful merchants might carry on 
th^ trade without fear. 

" I heard you tell the captain that he was to steer straight 
for Acre, and I think you are right in avoiding the coast, 
where the most harmless- looking fishing boat may carry a 
crowd of pirates hidden in her hold. At the same time, if you 
wiU take my advice you will head much more to the south, 
so as to be out of the regular track of ships making from 
Oonstautinople or the islands to Acre. You may meet pirates 
anywhere, but they are assuredly thicker along the more 
frequented routes. The safest plan of all would probably be to 
bear south, and strike the Egyptian coast well to the east of 
the mouth of the Nile. Thence, till you get to Palestine, the 
country is utterly baxren and uninhabited, while, running up 
the coast of Palestine, there are, save at Jaffa, no ports to 
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speak of ontU 7011 arrive at Acre ; and beeides, the inhabitaiits 
there, even if pirates, would not venture to disregard the 
paeha's safe-conduct. I do not by any means say that suoh a 
coarse would be absolutely safe. You may meet with vessels 
on your way south, and doubtless some of them cruise off 
the barren coast I speak of, to intercept traders to and from 
Egypt and Acre, and other Syrian ports ; for the trade carried 
on is oonsiderable, and, although of the same religion, the 
Turks are disposed to view the Egyptians as enemies rather 
than as friends, and would have even less hesitation in plun- 
dering them than in robbing their own countrymen." 

" I think that your suggestion is a good one, and will follow 
it, at any rate. The course is a good deal longer, but that 
is comparatively of little moment. The great thing is to carry 
you safely to Acre." 

" And to get back with equal safety," Suleiman said, with a 
snule. " That la quite as important in my eyes ; in fact, of 
the two, I would far rather that we were captured on our 
vf^age thither, for in that case I might be able to arrange 
for the ransom of both of us." 



CHAPTER Vm. 

AN BVBNDia AT KBODBB. 

SULEIMAiT ALI'S adrice was carried out. It added 
considerably to the length of the voyage; but they saw 
only one doubtful craft. She was lying close inshore under 
the shadow <^ the sand-hills, and they did not see her until 
she hoisted her saila and shot out &om the land. They were, 
however, three miles distant from the land at the time, and 
the wind was Uowing from the north ; consequently the pirate 
was dead to leeward. Every saU was set at once on board the 
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trader, and, being a fast sailer, she maintained her position 
until nightfall. The wind then dropped,' and just as the light 
faded they could uee that the veasel behind them bad put out 
her aiveeps. The trader kept up her sails until certiiin that 
she could he no longer seen ; then the canvas was lowered, and 
the crew took to the boats and towed her due north. 

The night was fortunately a dark one, and those watching 
anxiously from the deck of the trader were unable to diiicern 
her pursuer as she passed behind them. As soon as they were 
welt assured that she must have gone on, the boats were got 
in, the sails hoisted again, and, taking advantage of every 
light flaw of wind, they proceeded on their course. In the 
morning the soils of the galley could be seen on the horizon, 
but the distance waa too great for her to take up the pursuit 
again with any chance of success, and the trader continued 
her course to Acre without seeing more of her. 

As soon as the trader entered the port, the Egyptian captain 
went on shore, taking with him a copy of the safe-conduct and 
the letter from the grand master to the pasha. Qoing to the 
residence of the governor, he handed these to him, saying 
that he had on board Aga Suleiman Ali, and a knight who 
waa charged to deliver him up on payment of the ransom. 

" I have been expecting you," the governor said. " I have 
received a letter from the pasha, stating that he had written 
to the grand master respecting the ransom of the aga, and 
sending me the amount which Suleiman's son bad offered. 
The young man was not of age when his father was captured, 
but be is so now, and was therefore able to raise the sum 
required. I will go down to the port with you myself, hand 
over the ransom, and welcome Suleiman, whom I knew well, 
back from his captivity," 

The transfer was speedily made ; a heavy purse was banded 
to Gervaise, and Suleiman was a free man. 

" Send me word, if you can, when you return to Rhodes," 
the latter said, as he bade farewell to the young knight. " I 
shall beanxious until I hear. Fortune was with us as we sailed 
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hither, but it may deeert you on your return. Should aught 
befall you, tell your captors that if they bring yon to me I will 
p&y any ransom that they could, in falTDesH, require. Should 
they reiuse to do this, send, if possible, a messenger to me, and 
on rec^pt of your metwage I will send a trusty man to pur- 
chase your freedom. Ton have treated me as a friend and an 
equal, and a friend I shall always remain." 

The vessel was to remain four days in port, to discharge her 
cargo and take in another, aud Suleiman had talked of remain- 
ing at Acre until she sailed, but Qervaise protested strongly 
against this. 

" You have your family, from whom you have been so long 
separated, awaiting yonr return with anxiety, and I pray you 
to make no stay on my account. I am well content to remain 
on board here, and to look at the city which has so often been 
the theatre of great deeds — which Richard the Lion-heart 
captured, and which so many of the Hospitallers died to defend. 
I was charged by the grand mastar not to land, and indeed 
I feel myself that it would be an act of folly to do so. There 
are doubtless many on shore who have relatives and friends 
now working as slaves among us, and some of these might 
well seek to avenge them by slaying one of the Order. I feel 
your kindness, but it would be a pain to me to know that 
yon were lingering here on my account, when you must be 
longing to embrace your children." 

The four days passed rapidly. Oervaise had, at the suggestion 
of the governor, lud aside the mantle and inaignia of the 
Order. 

" If yon do not do so," he said, " I must place a strong 
guard of soldiers on board, in order to ensure that the pasha's 
safeguard is not violated. Sailors are a turbulent raiM, and 
were you recognised here they might make a tumult, and slay 
you before a word of what was going on reached me. In any 
case I shall place two soldiers on board until you leave the 
pOTt." 

On the morning of the fifth day the sails were got up, and 
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the veesel sailed out from the port. Fortune ag&in faroured 
them, BJid they reached Ithodes without any adveatuie. 
Qervoise went at ouoe to the palace, and handed over the 
puise of gold to the treasurer. He then sent up his name to 
the grand master, and was immediately conducted to his room. 

" I am glad to see yon back, Tresham, I have heen un- 
easy about you. Have you fulfilled your missioQ without 
adveature t " 

" Without any adventure, sir, save that we were once chased 
by a pirate on our way east, but escaped in the darkness. 
Satve for that, the voyage has been wholly uneventful. I have 
received the ransom, and handed the purse to your treasurer." 

" I am glad that your first command has turned out so 
welL I will see that you do not lack employment ; and the fact 
that you are able to act as interpreter will ensure you a welcome 
on any galley. At present, however, it is not my intention to 
Boad out many cruisers. Kvery life now is precious, and no 
amount of spoil that oan be brought in will counter-balance 
the loss of those who fall. However, I may find some mission 
on which you can be employed. I know that you love an 
active life ; and as, for nine months, you have put a rein <ai 
your inclinations, and have devoted yourself wholly to study, 
BO that you might- be of greater use to the Order, you have 
a good right to any employment in which your knowledge 
oan be utilised." 

On hie arrival at the auierge, Qervaise was very heartily 
greeted by the younger knights. 

" I told you you were born lucky, Qervaise," Balph Har- 
court said. "There has been more than one wager made that 
you would be captured ; but I, for my part, was confident that 
your good fortune would not desert you. Still, though not 
surprised, we are delighted to see you again. New tell ua 
about your voyage." 

Qervaise gave a brief aoooont of the adventure with the 
pirate, and then described the visit of the governor to the 
ship. 
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" Did lis Ba,y anything to you ! " 

" He waa courteous and solemn ; juat the sort of man yon 
would fancy a Turkish goTcmor should be. He looked a little 
surprised when I accosted him in Turkish, but asked no ques- 
tions at the time, though I daresay he inquired afterwards 
of Suleiman how I came to speak the language. The only 
time he actually said anything was when he requested that 
I would not wear the mantle of the Order while in port, as 
sailors were a turbulent race, and it might lead to an attack 
upon me ; and as he was reaponsible to the pasha that his 
safe-conduct should be respected, it would be neoeesary, if I 
declined to follow his advice, to keep a strong body of soldiers 
on board. As this would have been a horrible nuisance, 
especially as I wanted to enjoy in quiet the view of the <rity, 
with its castle and walls, I acceded at once to his request, 
wiiich seemed to me a reasonable one. He did send two 
soldiers on board, but they remained down in the waist^ and 
did not interfere with my pleasure in any way." 

" Next to Jerusalem, how I should like to see Acre t " 
Italph Harcourt exclaimed. "It is, of all other cities, the 
moat closely connected with our Order. We helped to win 
it, and we were the last to defend it. We have heard so 
much about the fortress, and it has been so often described 
to me, that I know the situation of every bastion — at least, 
as it was when we left it, though I know not what changes 
the Turks may since have made." 

" That I know not, Ralph. Of course, I only saw the sea- 
front, and it vhs upon the land side that the atWik was made. 
We know that the breaches were all repaired long ago, and it 
is said that the place is stronger than ever. From the port all 
waa solid and massive. It is indeed a grand and stately 
fortress. Here we have done all that was poedble to make 
Rhodes impregnable, but nature did nothing for us; there 
nature has done evraything, and the castle looks as if it could 
defy the assaults of an army, however large. And indeed, it 
was not wrested from us by force. The knights, when the 
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dty walls were stormed and the town filled with their foes 
fought their way down to the water's edge and embarketl 
there, for they were reduced to a mere handful ; and how- 
ever strong a castle may be, it needs hands to defend it. Still, 
it well-nigh moved me to tears to see the Turkixh banner 
waving over it, and to think how many tens of thousands of 
Christian Boldiers had died in the effort to retain the holy 
places, and had died in vain." 

"I wonder whether the Turks wilt ever be forced to relinqniMJi 
their hold of the holy places ? " 

" Who can tell. Sir Giles t " the bailiff, who had come up to 
the group unobserved, said quietly, " Certainly not in our time 
— not until the Moslem power, which threatens not only us, but 
all Europe, has crumbled to dust. So long as Acre remains in 
their power there is no hope. I say not but that by a mighty 
effort of all Christendom, Pulesfcioe might be wrested from the 
infidels, as it was wrested before ; but the past shows us that 
while men or nations can be stirred to enthusiasm for a time, 
the £re does not last long, and once again the faithful few would 
be overwhelmed by the odds that would be brought against 
them, while Europe looked on impassive, if not indifferent. 
So, knights ; the utmost that can be hoped for, is that the tide 
of Moslem invasion westward may be stayed. At present we 
are the bulwark, and as long as the standard of our Order 
waves over Rhodes so long is Europe safe by sea. But I fore~ 
see that this cannot last : the strongest defences, the stoutest 
hearts, and the bravest of hearts, cannot in the long run pre- 
vail against overpowering numbers. As at Acre, we may repel 
assault after assault, we may cause army after army to betake 
themselves again to their ships ; but, as a rock is overwhelmed 
by the rising tide, so must Kbodes succumb at last, if left by 
Europe to bear alone the brunt of Moslem invasion. All that 
men can do we shall do. As long as it Is potisible to resist, we 
shall resist. When further resistance becomes impossible, we 
shall, I trust, act as we did before. 

" We were driven from Palestine, only to fortify ourselves at 
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Rhodes. If we are driven from RhodeB, we shall, I feel asBored, 
find a home elsewhere, and again commence our labours. The 
nearer we are to Europe the more hope there is that Christendom 
will aid us, for they will more generally understand that our 
defeat would mean the laying open of the shores of the 
MediteTraneau, from Turkey to Gibraltar, to the invasion of 
the Moslems. However, comrades, this is all in the future. Our 
share is but in the present, and I trust the flag of the Order 
will float over Bhodes as long, at least, as the lifetime of the 
youngeet of us, and that we may bequeath the duty of up- 
holding the Gross untarnished to those who come after us ; and 
we can then leave the issue in Ood's hands." 

All listened respectfully to the words of their leader, although 
his opinion fell like cold water upon the fiery zeal and high 
hopes of his hearers. The poesibility of their losing Rhodes 
had never once entered into the minds of the majority of them. 
It was likely that ere long they might be called upon to stand 
a siege, but, acquainted aa they were with the strength of the 
place — it« deep and seemingly impassable moat, its masmve walLt, 
and protecting towers and bastions — it had seemed to them 
that Rhodes was capable of withstanding all assaults, however 
numerous the foe, however oft-repeated the invasion. The 
bailiff was, as all knew, a man of dauntless course, of wide 
experience and great judgment, and that he should believe that 
Rhodes would, although not in thdr time, inevitably fall, brought 
home to them for the first time the fact that their fortreee was 
but an outpost of Europe, and one placed so distant from it 
that Christendom, in the honr of peril, might be unable to 
furnish them with aid. 

As the bailiff walked away, there was silence for a short 
time, and then Sir Qilee Trevor said cheerfully, — 

" Well, if it laste our time we need not trouble our heads as 
to what wiD take place afterwards. As the bailiff says, our duty 
is with the present, and as we all mean to drive the Turks back 
when they oome, I do not see that there is any occasion for us 
to take it to heart, even if it be fated that the Kf oslema shall one 
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day walk over OUT tombe. IF Chtisteodom chooses to bo eupioe, 
let Christendom suffer, say I. At any rate, I am not going 
to weep for what may take place after I am turned into doBt," 

" That Bounds all very well, Sir Giles," Ralph Haroourt said, 
" and I have no ai^nuuent to advance against it, though I 
am sore there is much to be said ; but if the bailiff, or the 
chaplain, or indeed any of the elders, had heard you say s(^ 
I have no doubt you would have had a fitting reply." 

Sir Giles tossed his head mockingly. " I shall fight nether 
better nor worse, friend Haroourt, because it may be that some 
day the Moslems are, as the bailiff seems to think, destined to 
lord it here. I have only promised and vowed to do my best 
against the Moslems, and that vow only holds good as long 
as I am in the flesh ; beyond that I have no concern. But 
what are we staying here for, wasting our time f It is the hour 
for those of us who are going, to be starting for the ball given 
by Biguor Succhi; as he is one of the richest merchants in 
the town, it will be a gay one, and there is no lack of fair 
faces in Rhodes, It is a grievous pity that our elders all set 
their will against even the younger members of the com- 
munity joining in a dance. It was not one of the things I 
swore to give up. However, here in Rhodes there is no flying 
in the face of rules." 

Three or four of the other young knights were also gtnng. 

" What are you thinking of doing, Gervaise ? " Haroourt 
asked. 

" I have nothing particular to do, Ralph, except that, first 
of all, I must write a letter to Suleiman Ali and hand it to 
the bailiff, praying him to send it ofli by the first vessel that 
may put in here on her way to Acre. If I do not do it now 
it may be neglected, and I promised to write directly I got 
here. I will not be half an hour, and after that I shall be 
ready to do anything you like." 

In less than that time, indeed, he rejoined Ralph. " N^ow 
what shall we do with ourselves ? What do you say to a stroU 
through the streets t I am never tired of that." 
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" I like bettw to go by way of the roofe, Gorvaiae. The 
streeta are badly lit, aad although they are busy enough in 
some quarters, they are ao narrow that oue geta joetted and 
pushed. On the terraces everything is quiet. Yon have plenty 
of light and music, and it is pleasant to see families gitting 
together and enjoying themselves; and if one is disposed for 
a cup of wine or of cool sherbet, they are delighted to give it, 
for they all are pleased when one of us joins a group. I have 
quite a number of acquaintances I have made in this way 
while you have been working away at your TurkiBh." 

" Very well," Qervaise said. " If such is your fancy, Balph, 
let us take one of the paths across the roofs. I might vaik 
there twenty years by myself without making an acqnaintanoe, 
and I do not pledge myself to join in theee intimades of yours. 
However, I shall be quite content to amuse myself by looking 
on at the scene in general, while you are paying your visits 
and drinking your sherbet." 

" There are plenty of fair girls among the Hbodians," Balph 
said, with a smile ; " and though we are pledged to celibacy we 
are in no way boond to abstain from admiration," 

Qervaise laughed. 

" Admire as much as you like, Balph, but do not expect me 
to do so. I have scarcely as much as spoken to a woman since 
I entered the House in London, and I should have no idea 
what to say to a young girl." 

"But it is part of the education of a true knight to be 
courteous to women. It is one of the great dutiee of chivalry. 
And you must remember that we are secular knights, as weU as 
knights of the Order." 

" The work of the Order is quite su£Scient for me at present, 
Ralph. In time I may come to like the society of women, to 
admire their beauty, and poesibly even to wear the colour of 
some one, for that seems to be the fashion ; though why we^ 
who are bound to celibacy, should admire one woman more 
than another I cannot ond^rstand." 

Th^ had by this time descended from the oastle, and wer« 
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takmg their way aJoDg one of the broad paths that led over 
the flat roofs of the houses hj means of the hridges thrown 
across the streets. 

" Tbeee are some acquaintances of mine," Ralph said, 
stopping at one of the walls, some three feet high, that bordered 
the path. 

Beyond was sn eQcloeure of some fifty feet square. Olamps 
of shrubs and flowers, surrounded by stonework some eight or 
ten inches high enclosing the earth in which they grew, were 
scattered here and there. Lamps were hung to cords stretched 
above it, while others were arranged among the flowers. In 
the centre a large carpet was spread, and on this some eight 
or ten persons were seated on cushions. A girl was playing 
a lute, and another singing to her accompaniment. She stopped 
abruptly when her eye fell upon the figures of the two young 
knights. 

" There is Sir Ralph Marcourt, father ! " she exclaimed in 
Italian, which was the language most used on the Island, and 
was spoken with more or less fluency by all the knights, 
among whom it served as a general medium of communication. 
" Are you waiting to be invited in, Sir Knight ? " she went on 
saucily. " I thought that by this time you would know you 



" Your tongue runs too fast, child," her father said, as he 
rose and walked across to Ralph. " Ton are welcome, Sir 
Ralph, very welcome. I pray yon enter and join us." 

" I will do so with pleasure, Signor Yrados, if you will 
also extend your hospitality to my friend Sir Qervaise 
Tresham." 

" Most gladly," the merchant said. " I pray him to enter." 

The two knights passed through the gate in the wall. All 
rose to their feet as they went up to the carpet, and greet«d 
Ralph with a warmth which showed that he was a favourite. 
He introduced Qervaise to them. 

"I wonder that I do not know your face. Sir Knight," 
the merchant's wife said. " I thought I knew all the kn^hta 
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of the Order by sight, from seeiog them either at the puUic 
ceremonies, or observing them pass in the streets " 

" For the last nine months Sir Gervaise has been an 
anchorite. He has been learning Turkish, and basso devoted 
himself to the study that even I have scarce caught sight of 
him, save at meale. A^ for walking in the streets, it ia the 
last thing he would think of doing. I consider myself a good 
and conscientious yonng knight, but I am as nothing in that 
respect to my friend. I used to look upon him as my little 
brother, for we were at the House of the Order in London 
together. He is four years younger than I am, and you 
know four years between boys makes an immense difference. 
Now the tables are turned, and I quite look up to him." 

" You will believe as much as you like, Signora, of what Hn- 
Ralph saya," Qervaise laughed. " As you have, he says, known 
him for some time, you must by this time have learnt that hici 
word is not to be taken literally." 

" We learned that quite early in our acquaintance," the gill 
who had first noticed them said, with an affectation of gravity. 
" I always tell him that I cannot beUeve anything he say», and 
I am grateful to you. Sir Knight, for having thus borne 
evidence to the quickness of my perception." 

By this time the servants had brought some more cushions, 
and 00 these Ralph and Gervaise seated themselves. Wine, 
sherbet, and cakes, were then handed round. The master of 
the house placed Gervaise on hia right hand, as a stranger. 

" You have been among our islands, Sir Gervaise ? But 
indeed, I need not ask that, since I know that you and Sir 
Ralph were knighted together for your valour in that affair 
with the ships of Hassan Ali. We come from Lesbcs. It is 
now eighty years since my family settled in Rhodes, and we 
have seen it grow from a small place to a great fortress." 

" Tis a wonderful place," Gervaise said, " I know nothing 
of the fortresses of Europe, but it seems to me that no other 
can well be stronger than this — that is, among places with no 
natural advantages." 
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"The knighte h&ve always had an abundance of alaTee," the 
mercbanl Bud; " bo many that they have not only had sufficient 
for their work here, but have been able to seU numbers to 
European potentates. Yea, Rhodes is wonderfully strong. 
That great fosse would seem aa if it could defy the efforts of 
an army to ofosb ; and yet the past has shown that even the 
strongeet defences, held with the greatest bravery, can be 
carried by generals with immense armies, and careless how 
they sacrifice them so that they do but succeed. Look at 
Acre, for example." 

" I was looking at it five days ago," Gervaise s^d, " and 
thinking that it was beyond the might of man to take." 

" Do you mean that you were at Acre t " the merchant asked, 
with surprise, 

" Yes. I went there to hand over a captive who had been 
ransomed. Of course I had a safe-conduct, and I was glad 
indeed of the opportunity of seeing so famous a fortress." 

" You were fortunate indeed. Sir Enight, and it was, if you 
will pardon my saying so, singular that so young a knight 
should have been chosen. Assuredly, even the senior knights 
of the Order would rejoice at the opportunity of beholding 
a fortress so intimately ooimected with the past history of 
the Order." 

" It was due entirely to my being able to speak Turkish," 
Qervaise said. " As my friend Sir Ralph was mentioning, I 
have been 8tud3ring hard, and can now speak the language 
fluently ; and as this was a necessity on such a mission, and 
the few knights who can so speak it are all in high office, 
and could hardly be asked to undertake so unimportant a 
service, I was selected." 

" And you really speak Turkish well i It is an accomplish- 
ment that few, save Oreeks subject to Turkey, possess. Do you 
intend, may I ask, to make Rhodes your horned I ask because 
I suppose you would not have taken this labour had you 
intended shortly to return to England." 

" Yea ; I hope to remain here permanently. I know that the 
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fint step towards promotion here is geoerallj & oonunaudeiy 
at home, but I did not enter the Order with any idea of gaining 
office or dignity. I desire simply to be a knight of the Oroas, 
and to spend my life in doing faithful service to the Order," 

" A worthy ambition indeed, and one that, so far as my 
ezperieooe goes, very few knighte entertain. I see yearly 
Bocwee of young knights depart, no small proportion of whom 
never place foot on Rhodes again, although doubtlees many 
of them will hasten back again as soon as the danger of 
an assault from the Turks becomes imminent. You eee, 
we who dwell here under the protection of the Order natur- 
ally talk over these things among ourselvee; and although, 
in the matter of fortifications, aU will admit that enormous 
efforts have been made to render the town secure, it is 
clear that in the matter of knights to defend them there 
is very much left to be desired. It is all very well to say 
that the knights from all parte of Europe would flock 
hither to defend it; but the journey would be a long one, 
and would oocapy much time, and they would probably not 
receive news that the Turks had sailed until the place was 
already invested. Then it would be then difficult, if not 
altc^ether impcesiUe, for ships with runforcementfl to make 
their way through tiie Turkish fleet, and to enter the port. 
To man the waJIs properly would need a foroe five times 
as numerous as that which is now here. I recognise the 
^our of your knighte; they have accomplished wonders. 
But even tiiey cannot accomplish impossibilities. For a time 
they could hold the walls ; but as their number became reduced 
by the fire ot the l\u'ki8h cannon and the battles at the 
In^achee, they would at last be too weak any longer to repel 
the onslaughts <rf foea with an almost unlimited supply of 



"That is true enough," Qervaise admitted; "and to my 
mind it is shocking that four-fifths at least of the Order, 
pledged to oppose ^e infidels, should be occuped with the 
inglorious work of looking alter the manois and estates of the 
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Bodety throughout Europe, while one-fifth, at mot>t, ore here 
performing the duties to which all are sworn. Of the revenues 
of the estates themselves, a mere fraction finds its wa; hither. 
Still, I trust that the greater part of the knights will hasten 
here as soon as danger becomes immiaent, without waiting for 
the news that the Turkish armament has actually set forth." 

For an hour the two young knighto remained on the roof, 
Qervaise talking quietly with the merchant, while his com- 
panion laughed and chatted with the ladies and friends of 
their host. 

After they had left, with the promise that they would not be 
long before they repeated their visit, Ralph bantered Qervaise on 
preferring the society of the merchant to that of his daughters. 

" I found him a pleasant and very well-informed man, 
Balph, and enjoyed my talk with him just as you enjoyed 
talking nonsense to his daughters and listening to their eongs. 
Who was the man sitting nest to the eldest daughter t" 

" He doesn't belong to Rhodes, but is a Greek from one of 
the islanda, though I did not catch from which. I don't 
know whether he is a relative of the family, or a business 
connection ot the merchant's, or a stranger who has brought 
a letter of introduction to him. Kothing was said on that 
head ; why do you ask ? " 

" I don't like the man's face ; he is a handsome fellow, but 
has a crafty expression. He did not say much, but it seemed 
to me that at times, when he appeared to be sitting carelessly 
sipping his sherbet, he was really trying to listen to what 
Yrados was saying to me. He could not do so, for we were 
on the other side of the circle, and were speaking in somewhat 
low tones, while the rest of you were chatting and laughing." 

" What should he want to listen for, most sapient knight ? " 

" That I can't tell, Ralph ; but I am certain that he was 
trying to listen." 

"Well, as you were no doubt both talking more sensibly 
tiian most of us," Balph laughed, " he certainly showed his 
diacemment." 
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"I daresay I am wrong," Gervaise said quietly; "but yon 
know we have our spies at Constantinople, and probably tlie 
sultan has his spiect here ; and the idea occurred to me that 
perhaps this man might be one of them." 

" Well, I am bound to 8ay, Gerv^ae," Ralph said, a little 
irritably, " I have never heard bo grave an accusation brought 
on such insufficient evidence — or rather, as far as I can see, 
without a shadow of evidence of any kind. We drop in upon 
a man who is one of our most respected merchants, whooe 
family has been established here many years, whose interests 
must be the same as those of the Order ; and because a guest 
of his does not care to take any active part in my joking with 
the girls, and because you imagine that there is & cunning 
expression on his face, you must straightway take it into your 
head that he must be a spy." 

"Excuse me, Ralph, I simply said that the idea occurred 
to me that he might be a spy, which is a very different thing 
to my accusing hipi of being one. I am ready to admit that 
the chances are infinitely greater that he is an honest trader 
or a relation of the merchant, and that his presence here is 
perfectly legitimate and natural, than that he should be a spy. 
Still, there is a chance, if it be but one out of a thousand, that 
he may be the latter. I don't think that I am at all of a 
suspicious nature, but I really should like to learn a little 
about this man. I do not mean that I am going to try to 
do BO. It would be an unworthy action to pry into another's 
busineBB, when it is no concern of one's own. Still, I should 
like to know why he is here." 

Ralj^ shrugged his shoulders. 

" This comes of living the life of a hermit, Oervaise, Other 
people meet and talk, and enjoy what society there is in the 
dty, without troubling their heads for a moment as to where 
people come from or what their business is here, still less 
whether they are spies. Such ideas do not eo much as occur 
to them, and I must say that I think the sooner you fall into 
the ways of other people the better." 
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" There ia no harm done," Gervaise aaid compoeedly. " I 
am not tbinMng of asking our bailiff to order Hm to be 
arrested on suspicion. I only remarked that I did not like the 
man's face, nor the way In which, while he pretended to be 
thinking of nothing, be was trying to overhear what we were 
saying. I am quite willing to admit that I have made a mlB- 
take, not in devoting myself to Turkish, but in gmng to the 
merchant's with you this evening, I have had no experience 
whatever of what you call society, and, so far from it giving 
me pleasure to talk to strangers, especially to women, it seems 
to me that such talk is annoying to me, at any rate at 
present. When I get to your age, possibly my ideas may change. 
I don't for a moment wish to judge you or others; you appa- 
rently enjoy it, and it is a distraction from our serious work. 
I say simply that it is an amusement which I do not understand. 
You must remember that I entered the Order in consequence 
of a solemn vow of my dead father, that I regard the profession 
we make as a very serious one, and that my present intention 
is to devote my life entirely to the Order and to an active 
fulfilment of ite vows." 

" That is alt right, Gerveise," Ralph said good-temperedly, 
" Only I think it would be a pity if you were to turn out 
a fanatic Jerusalem and Palestine are lost, and you admit 
that there is really very little chance of our ever regaining 
them. Our duties, therefore, are changed, and we are now 
an army of knights, pledged to war gainst the infidels, 
in the same way as knights and nobles at home are ever 
ready to engage in a war with France. The vow of poverty 
is long since obsolete. Many of our chief officials are men of 
great wealth, and indeed, a grand master, or the bailiff of a 
lanffue, is expected to spend, and does spend, a sum vastly exceed- 
ing his allowance from the Order. The great body of knights 
are equally lax as to some of their other vows, and carry this 
to a length that, as you know, has caused grave scandal. But 
I see not that it is in any way incumbent on us to give up 
all the pleasnree of life. We are a military Order, and are all 
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ready to fight in defence of Bhodea, as in bygone days we were 
ready to fight in defence of the Holy Sepulchre. Kings and 
great nobles have endowed ua with a large number of estates, 
in order to maintain us as an army against Islam ; and as such 
we do our duty. But to affect aaceticism is out of dat« and 
ridiculous." 

" I have certainly no wish to be an ascetic, Balph. I should 
have no objection to hold estates, if I bad tbem to hold. But 
I think that at present, with the great danger hanging over 
UB, it would be better if, in the first pUoe, we were all to spend 
lees time in idleness or amusement, and to devote all our 
energies to the cause. I mean not only by fighting when the 
time comes for fighting, but by endeavouring in ereiy way to 
ward off danger." 

"When I see danger, I will do my best to ward it off, 
Qervaise; but I cannot go about with my nose in the air, 
snuffing danger like a hunting dog in pursuit of game. At 
any rate, I will not bother you to accompany me on my visits 
in future." 



CHAPTER IX. 

WITH THB 0AIXKT-8UTBB. 

GEBTAISE, on consideration, was obUged to own to himself 
that Balph was right in saying that he had no ground 
whatever for suspicion against the Greek he had met at 
Signor Trados's ; and he could see no means of following the 
matter up. It would not, he felt, be honourable to go again 
to the merchant's house, and to avail himself of his hospitality, 
while watching his guest. He determined to ili'gTniiiH the 
matter from his mind, and had, indeed, altogether done ao 
when, a week later, it suddenly recurred to his memory. 
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A party of slavee, under the escort of overseers and in 
charge of a knight who had been with them at their work 
on the fortifications, were passing along the street on their 
way back to barracks. It was ah'eadj' dusk, and as Oervaise 
was going the same way as they were, he stood aside in 
a doorway to let them pass. He was on the point of 
stepping out to follow them, wbon he saw a man, who had 
been standing in the shadow of the wall, fall in with their 
ranks, and, as he walked, engage in an earnest conversation 
with one of the slaves. He kept beside him for a hundred 
yards or so, thpn passed something into the slave's hand, and 
turned abi uptly down a side opening. There were but few 
people about, and in the growing darkness the action of the 
man pa^^sed unobserved by the overseers. Gervaise, thinking 
the occurrence a strange one, turned down the same lane as 
the man. 

He slackened his pace uotU the latter was fifty yards ahead, 
BO that he would not, had he looked round, have been able to 
perceive that it was a knight who was behind him. After 
passing through several streets, the man turned into a refresh- 
ment house. The door stood open, and as the place was brightly 
lit up, Gervaise, pausing outside, was able to see what was 
going on inside. The man he had followed was on the point 
of seating himself at one of the tables, and as he did so 
Gervaise recognised him as the Greek he had met at the 
merchant's bouse. He at once walked on a short distance, 
and then paused to think. 

The vague suspicions he had before entertained as to the 
man now recurred with double force ; he was certainly in 
communication with one or more of the slavee, and such com- 
munication, HO secretly effected, could be for no good purpose. 
So far, however, there was nothing he could tax the man with. 
He would probably deny altogether that he had spoken to any 
of the slaves, and Gervaise could not point out the one he had 
conversed with. At any rate, nothing could be done now, and 
he required time to think what steps he could take to follow 
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up the matter. He resolved, however, to wait aod follow the 
Qreek when he came out. After a few minutes he again 
re-passed the door, and Baw that the man was engaged in 
earnest conversation with another. Aft«r considering for a 
time, Qervaise thought that it would be best for him to follow 
this other man when he left, and a^M^rtain who he was, rather 
than to keep a watch on the movemente of the Qreek, who, as 
likely as not, would now return to the merchant's. 

He walked several times up and down the street, until at 
last he saw the two men issue out together. They stopped for 
a moment outside, and then, after exchanging a few words, 
separated, the Qreek going in the direction of the quarter in 
which lay the house of Trados, while the other walked towards 
Qervaise. The latter passed him carelessly, but when the man 
had gone nearly to the end of the street, he turned and 
followed him. He could see at onoe that he was a lay brother 
of the Order, This class consisted of men of an inferior social 
position to the knights ; they filled many of the minor offices, 
but were not eligible for promotion. Following for tan 
minutee, Gorvaise saw him approach one of the barracks, or 
prisons, occupied by the slaves. He knocked at the door, 
and, upon its being opened, at onoe entered. 

The matter had now assumed a much more serious aspect. 
This young Qreek, a stranger to Rhodes, was in conunuoication 
not only with some <rf the slaves, but with a prison official, and 
the matter appeared so grave to Qervaise that, after some 
dehberation, he thought it was too important for him to 
endeavour to follow out alone, and that it was necessary to 
lay it before the hailiS. Accordingly, after the evening meal 
he went up to Sir John EendaU, and asked if be oould confer 
with him alone on a matter over which he was somewhat 
troubled. The bailiS assented at onoe, and Qervaise followed 
him to his private apartment. 

" Now, what is this matter, Sir Qervaise ^ " he asked 
pleasantly. " Nothing serious, 1 trust ? " 

" I don't know. Sir John. That is a matter for your 
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Goneideration ; bat it eeems to me of such importance that 
it ought to be brought to your knowledge," 

The face of the baihff grew more grave, and, seating himself 
in a chair, he motioned to Qervaise to do the same. 

" Now, let me hear what it is," he said. 

Gervaise told his ator^ simply. A slight smile passed acrosB 
the bailifi's face as he mentioned that he had met the Oreek 
on the roof of the house of Siguor Yrados, and had not liked 
the expression of his face. 

" Vrados has some fair daughters, has he not ? " he asked. 

" Yes, sir ; but I know Uttle of them. That is the only visit 
that I ever paid there, or, indeed, to the house of any one 
in the town." 

Sir John's face grew grave again as Oervaise recounted 
how he liad seen the man enter into communication with a 
slave ; and he frowned heavily when he heard of his meeting 
afterwards with one of the prison o£Scers. 

" In truth, Sir Gerv^se," he said, after a pause, " this 
seems to he a right serious matter, and you have done wisely 
in informing me of what you have seen. Assuredly there is 
mischief of some sort in the wind. The question is how to 
get to the bottom of it. Of course, the grand master might 
order the arrest of this Oreek and of the prison officer, but 
you may he sure that neither would commit himself unless 
torture were applied; and I, for one, have no belief in what 
any man says under such circumstances. The most honest 
man may own himself a traitor when racked with torture, and 
may denounce innocent men. It is at best a clumsy device. 
What think you of the matter ? " 

" I have hardly thought it over yet. Sir John ; and certainly 
no plan has yet occurred to me." 

" Well, think it over, Sir Qervaise. It is not likely that a 
few days will make any difference. But I will take measures 
to see that this Qreek does not sail away from the Island at 
present, and will speak to the port-master about it, I will 
myself give the matter consideration, but as you have shown 
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yourself bo quick-witted iu following up the matter ao far, I 
relj upon jou more than myself to carry it farther. There 
may possibly be some simple explanation of the matter. He 
may come from an island where the Turks are masters, and 
has, perhaps, brought a message from some relatives of a 
slave ; as to the talk with the prison officer, it may be wholly 
innocent. If we should find that it is so we wiU keep this 
matter to ourselves, if possible, or we shall get finely laughed 
at by our comrades for having run upon a false scent. If, 
on the other hand, the matter should turn out to be swious, 
-you will assuredly get great credit for having discovered it. 
Therefore, turn it over in your mind to-night, and see if you 
can arrive at some scheme for sedng further into it beforo 
we take any steps." 

In the mm-ning Gervaise again called upon Sir John £endaU. 

"Well, Sir Qervaise, I hope that you have hit npon some 
scheme ft^ getting to the bottom of this matter. I confess 
that I myself, though I have had a sleepless night over it, 
have not been able to see any method of getting to the root 
of the affair, save by the application of torture." 

" I do not know whether the plan I have thought d will 
commend itself to your opinion, sir, but I have worked out a 
scheme which will, I thhik, enable us to get to the bottom 
of the matter. I believe that a galley is expected back from 
a cruise to-day or to-morrow. Kow, sir, my idea is that I 
should go on board a small craft, under the command of a 
knight upon whose discretion and mlence yon can rely, such 
as, for example. Sir John Boswell, and that we should inter- 
cept the galley, fiefore we board her I should disguise myself 
as a Turkish slave, and as such Sir John should hand me over 
to the <£cer in command of the galley, giving him a letter 
of private instructions &om you as to my dispoeal. If they 
have other slaves on board I would ask that I should be kept 
apart from them, as well as from the rowers of the galley. 
On being landed I should be sent to the prison whrav I 
saw the officer enter last night, and the slaves and rowers 
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should be distributed among the other prisona. Thus, then, the 
slaves I should be placed with would only know that 1 had 
arrived is the gaUej with other alaves captured by it. I have no 
doubt I should be able to maintaia my assumed charaeter, and 
should in a short time be taken into the oonfidence of the others, 
and should learn what is going on. It would be well, of course, 
that none of the oflicials of the prison should be informed as 
to my true character, for others, besides the one I saw, may 
have been bribed to participate in whatever plot is going on." 

" And do you mean to say, Sir Gervaiae, that you, a knight of 
the Order, are willing to submit to the indignity of being treated 
as a slave ? To keep up the disguise long enough to be taken 
into the confidence of the plotters, you might have to stay there 
for some time ; and if the prison officials believe you to be but 
an ordinary slave, you will be put to work either on the walls 
or in one of the galleys." 

"I am ready to do anything for the benefit of the Order, 
and the safety of Rhodes, that will meet with your approval," 
Gervaise repUed. "It will no doubt be unpleasant, but we 
did not enter the Order to do pleasant things, but to perform 
certain duties, and those duties necessarily involve a certain 
amount of sacrifice." 

" Do you think you would be able to maintain the character ! 
Because you must remember that if detected you might be torn 
in pieces by the slaves, before the officers could interfere to 
protect you." 

" I feel sure that I can do so. Sir John." 

" What story would you tell them ? " 

" I would say that I had come from Syria, and sailed from 
Acre in a trader, which is perfectly true, and also that I was 
taken off the ship I was on by a galley — which would not be 
altc^ether false, as I crossed one as I landed. I think there 
would be very little questioning, for I should pretend to be 
in a state of sullen despair, and give such short answers to 
questions that I should soon be left alone." 

"The scheme b a good one, Sir Gervaise, though full of 
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danger tuid difficulty. If you are ready to render this great 
service to tbe Order, I willingly accept the sacrifice you offer 
to make. I will send one of my slaves down into the town to 
buy garments suitable for you, and also stains for your skin. It 
will, of course, be neceaaaty for you to shave a portion of your 
head in Turkish faahion. I will also see Sir John Boswell, and 
ask him to arrange for a craft to bo ready to start at noon. 
The galley ia not expected in until evening, but of course she 
may arrive at any moment now. Come here again in an 
hour's time, and I will have the clothee ready for you." 

" May T suggeet, air, that tbey should be those appropriate to 
a small merchant ? This might seem to account for my not being 
placed with the other slaves who may be on board the galley, 
as it would be supposed that I was set apart in coder that I 
should be sent to one of the atibergea as a servant ; and my 
aft«rvra.rde being herded with tbe others would be explained 
by it« being found that there was no opening for me in 
Bucb a capacity, I should think there would be no difficulty 
in obtaining such a suit, as garments of all kinds are brought 
here in prizee, and are bought up by some of tbe Greek mer- 
chants, who afterwards find opportunities of despatching them 
by craft trading among the islands." 

Just before noon Gervaise walked down to the port with Sir 
John Boewell, a servant following with a bundle. 

" It seems to me a hare-brained scheme, lad," Sir John, who 
had just jtoned him, said, as tbey issued from the avherge ; 
"though I own, from what the bailiff tells mo, that there must 
be some treacherous plot on hand, and when that is the case it 
is necessary that it should be probed to the bottom. But for a 
knight to go in the diHguise of an infidel slave seems to me to 
be beyond all bounds." 

" a one is ready to give one's life for the Order, Sir John, 
surely one need not mind a few weeks' inconvenience. I shall, 
at any rate, be no worse off than you were when serving as a 
Turkish slave." 

" Well, no, I don't know that you will," Sir John replied 
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doubtfully. "But that waa £rom neceedty, and not from 
choioe ; and it is, moreover, an accident we are all K^oeed to." 

"It IB sorel; better to do a thing of one'a own free will 
than because one is forced to do it, Sir Johnt" 

The knight was ffllent. He was a etout fighting man, but 
unused to argument. 

" Well," he said, after a long pause, " I can only hope that 
it will turn out all right, and pronuse that if you are strangled 
in prison, I will see that every slave who had a hand io it 
shall be strong up. I have told Kendall frankly that if I 
were in his place I would not permit you to try such a 
venture. However, as I could think ot no other plan by which 
there would be a chance of getting to the bottom of this 
matter, my words had no effect with him. I should not have 
80 muob cared if the officmvi of the gaol knew who you were ; 
but I can see that if there is treachery at work this would 
defeat your object altogether. What do you suppose this 
rascal Greek can be intending t " 

" That I cannot say, Sir John. He may be trying to get an 
exact plan of the fortifications, or he may be arranging some 
plan of communication by which, in case of si^e, news of our 
condition and of the state of our defences may be conveyed to 
the TuTkish commander." 

By this time they had reached the port, and embarked at 
once on a trading vessel belonging to one of the merchants, 
from whom Sir John had readily obtained her use for a day or 
two. Her sails were hoist«d at once, and she rowed oat ftom 
the port. Having proceeded some three or four miles, they 
lowered her sails, and lay to in the course a galley making 
for the port would take. A sailor was sent up to the mast- 
head to keep a look-out. lAt« in the afternoon he called 
down that he could make out a black speck some twelve 
miles away. She carried no sails, and be judged her to be a 
galley. 

" It will be dark before she comee along," Sir John Boswell 
said. " You can hoist your sails, captain, and return to within 
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half a mile d the port, or she may pass us beyond htuling 
distance." 

Cbrvaise at once retired to the cabin that had been set 
aside for their use, and proceeded to disguise himself. Ab 
hour later Sir John came down. He looked at Qervaise 
critically. 

" Tou are all right as far as appearances go. I should 
take you anyirhere for a young Turk. Your clothes are not 
too new, and are in accordance with the tale you are going to 
tell, which is that you are the son of a Syrian trader. If, as 
Suleiman says, you speak Turkish well enough to poee as 
a native, I think you ought to be able to pass muster. How 
long will that dye last ? Because if it begins to fade they will 
soon suspect you." 

" It vrill last a fortnight ; at least, so Sir John Kendall says. 
But be has arranged that if at the end of ten days I have not 
succeeded in finding out anything, he will send down to the 
prison, and under the pretence that he wants to ask me some 
questions about what ransom my father would be likely to 
pay for me, he will have me np to the avberge, and there I 
can dye myself afresh." 

" How are you to communicate with him in case of need ? " 

" His servant Ahmet, who got the things for me, is to 
come down every morning, and to be near the door of the 
prison at the hour when the slaves are taken out to work. 
If I have aught to communicate I am to nod twice, and Sir 
John Kendal will send down that evening to fetch me, instead 
of waiting until it is time for me to renew my dye." 

" What is going to be said to Harcourt and the others to 
accoimt for your absence ? " 

" The bailiff will merely say that he has suddenly sent me 
away by ship, on a private mission. They may wonder, 
perhaps, but none of them will venture to ask him its 
uatnre." 

" Well, I must say that you seem to have made all your 
arrangements carefully, Treeham, and I hope it will turn 
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out well. I was gainst the scheme at first, but I own that 
I do not see now why it should not succeed ; and -if there ih 
any plot really on hand, you may be able to get to the 
bottom of it," 

It was an hour after darkness had completely fallen when 
the regular beat of oara was heard. The ship's boat was 
already in the water, and 0«rvaise, wrapped up in his mantle, 
followed Bur John out of his cabin and deM^nded with him 
into the boat, which was at once rowed towards the approaching 
galley. Sir John hailed it as it came along, 

" Who is it calls ? " a voice said, 

" It is I — Sir John Boswell. Pray take me on board, Sir 
Almeric. It is a somewhat special matter." 

The order was given, the galley-slaves ceased rowing, and 
the boat ran alongside. Gervaise unclasped hia mantle and 
gave it to Sir John, and then followed him on board. 

" I congratulate you on your return, and on your good 
fortune in having, as your letter stated, made a prosperous 
voyage," Sir John said, as he shook hands with the commander 
of the galley. " I would speak a word with you aside," he 
added in a low voice. 

Sir Almeric moved with him a few paces from the other 
knights. 

"I am sent here by our bailiff. Sir Almeric. I have 
a Turkish prisoner here with me who is to be landed with 
those you have taken. There are special reasons for this, 
which I need not now enter into. Will you let him sit down 
here by the helm ? My instructions are that he is not to 
mingle with the other slaves ; and as there are reasons why 
it is wished that his coming on board in this manner shall 
not be known to them, I myself am to take him up to one of 
the prisons, or at least to hand him over to the officer sent 
down from that prison to take up the captives allotted to it. 
The matter is of more importance than it seems to be, or, as 
you may imagine, I should not be charged to intercept you on 
such an errand." 
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" Of course, I don't understand anything about it, Sir John, 
but will do as you ask me," 

He went to where Qervaise had crouched down by the 
bulwark, beckoned bim to follow, and, walking aft, motioned 
to him to sit down there. Then he returned to Sir John, 
and joined the other knightu, who were all too ansioua to 
learn the latest news — who had left the island, and who had 
oome to it since they sailed — to interest themselves in any 
way with the figure who had gone aft, supposing him, indeed, 
to be Sir John's servant, the lantern suspended over the poop 
giving too feeble a light for his costume to be noted. 

A quarter of an hour later they anchored in the harbour. 
Some of the knights at once went ashore to their respective 
aiibergee, but Sir Almeric and a few others remained on board 
until relieved of their charge in the morning, an account being 
sent on shore of the number of captives that had been brought 
in. No thought was given to Gervaise, who slept curled up on 
the poop. Sir John Boswell passed the night on board. In 
the morning an officer came off with a list of the prisons to 
which t)ie slaves were to be sent. Sir John Kendall had seen 
the officer charged with the distribution, who had, at his re- 
quest, not included the prison of St. Pelagius in the list. 

A message, however, had been sent to that prison, as well 
as to the others, for an officer to attend at the landing-stage. 
In the morning Sir John went ashore in one of the boats 
conveying the slaves, of whom some forty had been captured. 
Qervaise followed bim into the boat, and took his seat by 
the others, who were too dispirited at the fate which had 
befallen them to pay any attention to him. 

When he landed. Sir John asked which was the officer 
from St, Felagius. One stepped forward. 

" This is the only slave for you," he said, pointing to Qer- 
vaise. "Ue is of a better class than the rest, and in the 
future may be he will do for a servitor at one of the avhwyts, 
but none have at present occasion for one, and so he is to go 
to you. He says that his father is a merchant, and will be 
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ready to pay » ratifiom for him ; but they all say that, and we 
must DOt heed it overmuch. As he seems a smart young 
fellow, it may be that he will be sent to one of the tviAarga 
later on ; but at present, at any rate, you can put turn with 
the rest, and send him out with the gangs." 

"He is a well-built young fellow, Sir John," the officer re- 
marked, " and should make a good rower in a galley. I will 
put him in the crew of the St. Ekno. Follow me," be said, in 
Turkish, to Qerraise, and then led the way up to the prison. 
On entering he crossed a courtyard to a door which was 
standing open. Within was a vaulted room, some forty feet 
long by twenty wide ; along each mde there were nishea strewn 
thickly. 

" The others have just started to their work," he said, " so 
that for to-day you can deep." 

After he had left, Qervaise looked with some disgust at the 
rushes, that had evidently been for weeks unchanged. 

" I would rather have the bare stones, if they were dean," 
he muttered to himself. " However, it can't be helped." 

He presently strolled out into the courtyard, where some other 
slaves, disabled by illness or injuries, were seated in the sun. 
Oervaise walked across to them, and they looked listlessly up 
at him as he approached. 

" You are a new-comer," one said, as he came up. " I saw 
you brought in, but it didn't need that. By the time you have 
been here a week or two, your clothes will be like ours," and 
he pointed to his ragged garments. " When did you arrive? 
Are there no others coming up here % " 

" The galley came in last night," Gervaise said, " but they 
did not land ue until this morning. I wish they had killed 
me rather than that I should have been brought here to work 

" One always thinks so at first," the man said. " But some- 
how one clings to life. We shall die when Allah wills it, and 
not before." 

" What is the matter with your foot ? " Oervaise asked. 
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" I was with the gang qoartTiug stonee, ajid a masa of rook 
f^upoait. I have been in the infirmary for weeka, and. I own 
that the Ohmtian doga treated me well. A slave has faia value, 
yon see. I am nearly cored now, but I shall never walk well 
again. I expect th^ will put me in one of their aocursed 
galleys." 

" How long have you been here ? " 

" Seven years; it eeems a lifetime. However, there is hope 
yet. They don't tell ub much, but we hear things sometimee, 
and they say that the sultan is gtnng to sweep them out of 
Rhodes as tbey w«re swept out of Acre. When will it be S " 

" I know not. I am from Syria, but even there th^ are 
making preparations. The eultan has had troubles in the 
East, and that has delayed him, but he will be here before 
long, and then we shall see. It will be onr turn then." 

" It will, indeed I " one of the others exclaimed. " Oh, to see 
theee dogs brought down, and suffering as we have suffered, 
toiling at oars in one of onr galleys, or at the fbrtdfications {^ 
one of our castlee 1 It will make amends for all onr suffering. 
Had you a hard fight with them ? " 

" No. We were but a small craft, and it was vain to attempt 
reostanoe. I would gladly have fought, but the sailors said 
it would only throw away their Uves. There was but little 
on board, and they allowed the vessel to go free with those of 
the sailors who were too old to be made useful for hard work." 

N'o further questions were asked. The men seemed to have 
no interest save in their own miseiy, and Oervadae soon left 
them, and, sitting down in a abady comer, presently dropped 
off to sleep. 

In the evening all came in &om their various work. The 
officer man who had brought Oervaise in went up to the overseer 
f^ the galley-slaves and informed him that he had told off the 
new slave — pointing to Gervadse— to hia gang. 

" He was iKOught in by the galley that arrived last night," 
he said ; " he waa the only slave sent up here. I hear that he 
had been aet aside to be appointed a servitor, but there are no 
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vacancies, so they sent him here till one should occur ; and I 
waa ordered to make him uBeEul in other ways in the meantime." 

" I am two or three hands short," the overseer said. " I 
wish now 1 had sent in an application yesterday, for if I had 
done so, no doubt they would have sent me some more men. 
However, this fellow will make up an even number, and he is 
strong and active, though at present he looks sulky enough 
under his bad fortune." 

A few of the slaves spoke to Oervaise as they were wait- 
ing for food to be brought them, but the majority dropped 
upon the rushes, too exhausted with tml and boat to feel an 
interest in anything. The food consisted of rye bread, with 
thin broth, brought in a great iron vessel. Each slave had 
a horn, which was used for soup or water, and which, when 
done with, he had, by the rule enforced among themselves, to 
take out to the fountain in the courtyard and wash, before 
it was added to the pile in the corner of the room. 

The cool of the evening aided the meal in restoring the 
energies of the slaves. Several gathered round Crervaise, and 
asked questions as to what he knew of the prospects of an 
early invasion of Rhodes ; but as soon as the officer left the 
room, closing and locking the door after him, the slavee became 
for the most part silent. A few men sat in groups together, 
talking in undertones, but the greater number threw them- 
selves down on the rushes, either to sleep or to think alone. 
Gervaise was struck by the manner in which most of them 
lay, without making the sUghtest movement, so long as there 
was light to enable him to make out their figures. He himself 
addressed two or three of them, as they lay with their eyes wide 
open, asking questions with reference to the work ; but in no 
case did he receive any reply. The men seemed altogether 
unconscious of being addressed, being absorbed in the thought 
of their far-distant homes and families which they might never 
see again. 

Gervaise walked a few times up and down the room, and 
as he approached a silence fell each time upon the groups 
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of men talking together. More than once a figure rose Boon 
afterwards from the ground, and, as he came along again, 
asked him a few questions about himself. As soon as it was 
dark, he lay down in a vacant space on the rushes. Shortly 
afterwards talking ceased alt«^ether, and there was quiet in 
the vaulted room. With the first gleam of daylight they 
were astir, and, when the doors were opened, poured out into 
the courtyard, where all had a wash at the fountain. Half 
an hour lat«r, a meal, precisely similar to that of the previous 
evening, was served out ; then the overseers called over the 
muster roll, the gangs were made up, and each, under its 
officer, started for its work. 

Gervaise, with the men of his room, proceeded down to the 
port, and at once took their seats on the benches of the 
galley, one foot being chained to a ring in the deck, the other 
to that of a companion at the oar. The Klaveu were more 
cheerful now. As there was no work to do at present, they 
were allowed to talk, and an occasional laugh was heard, 
for the sun and the brightnexa of the day cheered them. 
Many, after years of captivity, had grown altogether reck- 
less, and it was among these that there was most talking ; 
the younger men seemed, for the most part, silent and 
moody. 

" You will get accustomed to it," the man nert to Gervaise 
said cheeringly. " W hen I first came here, it seemed to me that 
I could not support the life for a month — that the fate was too 
dreadful to be borne, and that death wou^d be most welcome ; 
but, like the rest, I became accustomed to it in time. After 
all, the work is no harder than one would do at home. There 
is no stint of food, and it is no worse than one would have, were 
one labouring in the fields. Were it not for the loss of those 
we love, it would be nothing ; and in time one gets over even 
that. I have long ago told myself that if they are not dead, 
at least they are dead to me. They have their Uviogs to get, 
and cannot be always mourning, and I have tried to forget 
them, as they must have foi^otten me." 
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" Do jou work hard ? " Oerraise asked. 

"No. We who are in the galleys are regarded b^ the 
others with envy. Sometimes — often, indeed — we have naoght 
to do all day. We bask in the sun, we talk, we sleep, we 
forget that we are slavee. But, generally, we go out for an 
hour or two's exercise; that is well enough, and keeps na 
strong and in health. Only when we are away on voyages is 
the work hard. Sometimes we row from morning to night; 
but it is only when they are in chase of another craft 
that we have really to exert ourselves greatly. Then it is 
terrible. We may be doing our beet, our very best, and yet 
to the impatient knights it seems that we might do more. 
Then they shout to the overseer, and he lays his whip on our 
backs without mercy. Then we row until eometimes we drop, 
senseless, off the benches. But this, you understand, is not 
very often ; and though the work on a cruise is long, it is not 
beyond our strength. Besides, when we are away in the 
galley there is always hope. The galley may meet with four 
or five of our ships, and be captured, or a storm may arise and 
dash her upon the shore ; and though many would lose their 
lives, some might escape, and each man, in thinking (d it, 
believes that he will be one of the fortunate ones. 

" Take my advice : always look cheerful if you can ; always 
put your hand on the oar when the order is given, and row as 
if you were glad to be at work again ; and always make a show, 
as if you were working your htu^est. Kever complain when 
you are struck unjustly, and always speak respectfully to 
the overseer. In that way you will find your life much 
easier than you would think. You will be chosen for small 
boat service ; and that is a great thing, as we are not chained 
in the small boats. Some men are foolish and obstinate, but, 
BO far from doing any good, this only brings trouble on 
themselves ; they come in for punishment daily, they are 
closely watched, and their lives made hells for them. Even as 
a hdp to escape it pays beat to be cheerful and alert. We 
aD think of escape, you know, though it ia seldom indeed 
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(hafc ft chance ever comoB to &ny of ns. It ib the one thing 
except death to look forward to, and there is not a nun 
among vs who doee not think of it ecoree of times a day; 
bat, small aa the chance is, it is greatest for those who behave 
best. For instance, it is they only who man small boats; 
and when a small boat rows ashore, it is always possible 
that the guard may be careless — ^that he will keep the boat at 
the landing'place, instead of pushing off at once into deep 
water, as he ought to do — and that in this way a chance will, 
sooner or later, oome for springing ashore and making a dash 
for liberty." 



CHAPTER X. 

A PLOT DISCOVERED. 

THE conversation between Gervaise and his fellow-elave 
was interrupted by the arrival at the side of the quay 
of a party of knights. Silence instanUy fell upon the slaves ; 
all straightened themselves up to the oars, and prepared for 
a start. Among the knights who took their places on the poop 
Qervaise saw with amusement his friend Ralph, He had no 
fear of a recognition, for the darkly-stained skin and the black 
hair had so completely altered him that when he had looked at 
himself in a mirror, after the application t^ the dye, he was 
aorpriaed to find that he would not have known it to be his 
own face. Ralph was in command of the party, which con- 
sisted of young knights who had but recently arrived at 
Rhodes; and as it was the first time he had been appointed 
as instructor, Qervaise saw that he was greatly pleased at vrb»,t 
he rightly regarded as promotion. 

The galley at once pushed off from the wharf, and rowed 
out of the port. The work was hard ; bat as the slaves were 
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not pretiBed to any extraordimiry exertions, Q^rvaiiie did not 
find it ezceHdve. He congratulated himself, however, that the 
stain was, as he had been assured, indelible, save by time, for 
after a few minutes' exercise he was bathed in perspiration. 
As the galley had been taken out only that instruction might 
be given to the young knights, the work was frequently broken. 
Sometimes they went ahead at full speed for a few hundred 
j^rds, as if to chase an adversary ; then they would swerve 
aside, the slaves on one side rowing, while those on. the other 
backed, so as to make a rapid turn. Then she lay for a 
minute or two immovable, and then backed water, or turned 
to avoid the attack of an imaginary foe. Then for an hour 
she lay quiet, while the knights, divesting themselves of their 
mantles and armour, worked one of the guns on the pnxip, 
aiming at a floating barrel moored for the purpose a mile 
out at sea. At eleven o'clock they returned to the port. Bread 
and water were served out to the slaves, and they were then 
permitted to lie down and sleep, the galley being moored under 
the shadow of the wall. 

At four o'clock another party of knights came down, and 
the work was similar to that which had been performed in 
the morning. At seven o'clock the slaves were t«ken back to 
their barracks. 

" Well, what do you think of your work ? " one of the slaves 
asked Gervaise, as they ate their evening meal. 

" It would not be so bad if it was all like that." 

" No. But I can tell you that when you have to row from 
sunrise to sunset, with perhaps but one or two pausee for a 
few minutes, it is a different thing altogether, especially if the 
galley is carrying despatches, and speed is necessary. Then 
you get so worn out and exhausted, that you can scarce move an 
oar through the water, until you are wakened up by a smart as 
if a red-hot iron had been laid across your shoulders. It is 
terrible work then. The whip cracks every minute across some 
one's back ; you are blinded by exhaustion and rage, and you 
feel that you would give the world if you could but burst your 
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chain, ruah on your taskmasters, and strike, if only one blow, 
before yon are killed." 

" It must be terrible," Gervaise said. " And do you never 
get loose, and fall upon them t " 

The man shook his head, 

"The chains are too strong, and the watch too vigilant," be 
said. " Since I came here I hnve heard tales of crews having 
freed themselves in the night, and fallen upon the Christians, 
but for my part I do not beheve in them. I have thought, as 
I suppose every one of us has thought, how such a thing could 
be done ; but as far as I know no one has hit on a phn yet. 
Now and then men have managed to become possessed of a file, 
and have, by long and patient work, sawn through a chain, and 
have, when a galley has been lying near our own shore, sprung 
overboard and escaped ; but for every attempt that succeeds 
there must be twenty failures, for the chains are frequently 
'examined, and woe be to the man who is found to have 
been tampering with his. But as to a whole gang getting free 
at once, it is altogether impossible, unless the key of the pad- 
locks could be stolen from an overseer, or the man bribed into 
aiding u8." 

" And that, I suppose, is impossible ? " Gervaise said. 

" Certainly, impossible for us who have no money to bribe 
them with, but easy enough if any one outside, with ample 
means, were to set about it. These overseers are, many of them, 
sons of Turkish mothers, and have no sympathy, save that 
caused by interest, with one parent more than another. Of 
oourse, they are brought up Christians, and taught to hold 
Moslems in abhorrence, but I think many of them, if they 
had their free choice, would cross to the mainland. Here 
they have no chance of ever being aught but what they are — 
overseers of slaves, or small prison officials. They are despised by 
these haughty knights, and hated by us, while were they to 
reach the mainland and adopt their mothers' religion, everything 
would be open to them. All followers of the Prophet have an 
equal chance, and one may be a soldier to-day, a bey to-morrow. 
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and a pasha a year henoe, if he be brave, or a^ute, or capable 
in &nj way beyond his fellovs. Men like theea warden would 
be 8ure to make their way. 

"They cannot have gathered much during thdr service, 
therefore the offer of a large sum of money wotild find plenty 
among them eager to earn it. But, you eee, they are but 
the inferiore. On our voyagee on board the galley, the 
knights inspect our fetters twice a day, and the keys are kept 
in the commander's cabin. For an hour or two, when we 
are not on a long passage, the padlocks are unfastened, in order 
that weonay jump over and bathe, and exercise our limbs ; but 
at this time the knights are always on guard, and as we are 
without arms we are altogether powerless. It is the same thing 
here. The senior warders, who all belong to the Order, although 
of an inferior grade, come round, as you have seen, to examine 
our fetters, and themselves lock and bar the doors. If one or 
two of these oould be corrupted, escape would be ea^ enough." 

"But is it impossible to do this?" Gervaiae asked eagerly. 
"My father has money, and would I know be ready, if I 
could communicate with him, to pay a handsome sum, if sure 
that it would result in my obtaining my freedom." 

The man nodded significantly. 

" There may be other means of doing it," he said. " Perhaps 
it will not be long before you hear of it. You seem a stout 
fellow, and full of spirit, but, as yet, anything that may be 
going on is known but to a few, and will go no further until 
the time comes that all may be told. I think not so badly of 
men of our faith as to believe that any one would betray the 
secret for the sake of obtaining his own freedom and a big 
reward ; but secrete, when known by many, are apt to leak out. 
A muttered word or two in sleep, or the ravings of one down 
with fever, might afford ground for suspicion, and torture 
would soon do the rest. I myself know nothing of the secret, 
but I do know that there is something going on which, if 
Bucoeesfnl, will give ua our freedom. I am content to know 
no more until the time comes ; bat there are few, save those 
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engaged in tlie matter, that knoir as much as this, and yon 
can see that it is better it should be so. Look at that man 
opposite ; he has bees here fifteen years ; he seldom speaks ; 
be does his work, but it is as a brute beast — despair has well- 
nigh turned him into one. Think you that if such a man as 
that were to know that there is hope, he woold not be 
ao changed that even the dullest would observe it. I see 
yon are a brisk young fellow, and I say to you, keep up your 
courage. The time is nearer than you think when you will 
be free from these accursed shackles." 

Each morning, as he went out to work with his gang, 
Oervaise saw the servant from the auberge standing near; 
but he made no sign. He was satisfied that his suspicions 
had been justified, and that he was not leading this life in 
vain, but he thonght it better to wait tintil the week passed, 
and he was taken away to have his colour renewed, than to 
make a sign that might possibly rouse the suspicions of bis 
comrades. On the eighth morning, whm the door of the room 
was unlocked, the overseer said, — 

" Number 36, you will remain here. You are wanted for 
other work." 

After the gang had left the prison, the overseer returned. 

" I am to take you up to the English auherge. The knight 
who handed you over to me when yoa landed, told me that 
yoa might be wanted as a servitor ; and as it is he who has sent 
down, it may be that a vacancy has ooouned. If so, you are 
in luck, for the servitors have a vastly better time of it than 
the galley-slavee, and the English auierge has the beet reputa- 
tion in that respect. Oome along with me." 

The English avitrge was one of the most handsome of the 
buildings standing in the great street of the Knights. Its archi- 
tectore was Gothic in its character, and, although the langut 
was one of the smallest of those represented at Rhodes, it vied 
with any <J them in the splendour of its appointments. Sir 
John Boewell was standing Lu the interior courtyard. 

"Wait here for a few minutes," he said to tbe overseer. 
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" The bailiff will bimfielf question the slave as to his accomplish- 
ments ; but I fancy he will not be considered of sufficient age 
for the poet that is vacant. However, if this should not be so, 
I shall no doubt find a post to fit him ere long, for he seems a 
smart young fellow, and, what is better, a wilUng one, and 
bears himfietf well under his misfortunes." Then he motioned 
to Gervaise to follow him to the bailiiTs apartments. 

" Well, Sir Gervaise," Sir John Kendall exclaimed, as the 
door closed behind him, " have you found aught to justify this 
cruel penance you hare undertaken ? " 

"As to the penance, Sir John, it has been nothing unsup- 
portable. The exercise is hard enough, but none too hard for 
one in good health and strength, and, save for the filth of the 
chamber in which we are shut up at night, and the foul state 
of the rushes on which we he, I should have naught to 
complain of. Ko, I have as yet heard nothing of a surety — and 
yet enough to show me that my suspicions were justified, and 
that there is a plot of some sort on foot," and he related to the 
two knights the conversation he had had with the galtey-alave. 

"By St. George!" the bailiff said, "you have indeed been 
justified in your surmises, and I am glad that I attached 
sufficient importance to your suspicions to let you undertake 
this strange enterprise. What think you. Sir John Boswell ? " 

"I think with you, that Sir Gervaise has fully justified his 
insiatance in this matter, which I own I considered to be hare- 
brained folly. What is to be done next. Sir Gervaise ? " 

"That is what I have been turning over In my mind. You 
see, I may have little warning of what is going to take place, I 
may not bear of it until we are locked up for the night and the 
affair is on the point of taking place, and it will, of course, be 
most needful that I shall be able to communicate with you 
speedily." 

"Tlwt, of course, is of vital importance," the bailiff said. 
" But how is it to be managed ?" 

" That is what I cannot exactly see. Sir John. An armed 
guard remains in our room all uigbt. But, in the first place. 
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he might be himself in the plot, and if not, the el&vea would 
almost certainly overpower him and kill him, as a preliminary 
to the work of knocking off their chains." 

" Is there a window to the room ? At least, — of course 
there is a window, but is it within your reach ? " 

" There are six small loop-holes^ne on each side of the door, 
and two in each of the side walls ; they are but four inches 
across and three feet in length, and there are two crosa-bars 
to each ; they are four feet from the floor," 

"At any rate, they are large enough for your arm to pass 
through, Sir Qei'vaise, and you might drop a strip of cloth out," 

" Certainly I could, Sir John. I could easily hide a piece of 
white cotton a yard or bo long in my clothes, scanty as theee 
are, aad could certainly manage, unobserved, to drop it outside 
the window." 

" Then the rest is for us to contrive, Boswell. We must have 
some one posted in the yard of the prison, with instructions to 
go every ten minutes throughout the night to see if a strip of 
white cotton has been dropped out. When he finds it he must 
go at once to William Neave, the governor. He is a sturdy 
Englishman, and there is no fear of his having been bribed 
to turn traitor; but it were well to take no one into our con- 
fidence. I think we cannot do better than employ Ahmet 
OQ this business, as he already knows that Sir GervaLie is 
masquerading there. We will have William Neave up here 
presently. Tell him that for certain reasons we wish Ahmet to 
pass the night for the present in the prison, and arrange with 
him on what excuse we can best b^tow him there without 
exciting suspicion. At any rate. Sir Gervaise, that ia our 
affair." 

Pie went to a closet and took out a white mantle, tore a 
strip off the bottom, and gave it ta Gervaise. 

" It would be best not to keep you here any longer," he said, 
"so renew your stain while I speak. As soon as you learn the 
details of the plot, you will drop this out from the loop-bole cm 
the right-hand side of the door ; that is to say, the one on your 
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right, standing inside. If the a£Fair ia not to come off at once, 
it were best for you to proceed as before. Ahmet will be 
outside when you go out with your gang, and on your nodding 
to him we wiJl make some excuse to take you away on your 
return. I say this because if you see that the affair, whatever 
it is, is not imminent, you might think it better to remain with 
them longer, so as to learn their plans more fully, instead of 
having the thing put a stop to at once." 

" I understand, Sir John ; but, as I have said, I do not think 
we should all be told until the blow is ready to be struck, as 
they would be afraid that some one might inform against them, 
if time and opportunity were granted them." 

"I think so t«o, Sir Qervaise. This afternoon we wiU call 
upon the grand master, for we have no means of knowing how 
serious or how extended this plot may be ; it may include only 
the crew of a single galley, and, on the other hand, the whole 
of the slaves may be implicat«d in it. It is evident, therefore, 
that the matter is too serious to be kept any longer from his 
knowledge." 

Three more days passed. On the third evening, after the 
allowance of broth and bread had been consumed, and the door 
was closed and locked upon them for the night, three or four 
of the galley-slaves, after talking eagerly together, beckoned to 
the others to gather round them at the end of the room 
farthest from the door. Two of them took up arms-full of the 
bedding, and stuffed it into the side wiadows. Gervaise saw, 
in the dim light, a look of intense excitement on the faoee of 
the slaves. It had been vaguely known among them that a 
plot was in hand, although but few had been admitted into 
the confidence of the leaders. Hitherto all had feared that 
it concerned only a small number, but the preparations now 
made to insure that they should not be overheard, showed that, 
whatever the plan might be, all were to share in it. 

" Thanks be to Allah, the All-powerful," one of the men 
began, " my lips are unsealed, and I can toll you the great 
news that our hour for escape from bondage ia at hand I We 
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naed not fear the warder there," be went on, as several eyee 
were tamed apprehensiTdjr towards the goard, who, with 
his spear bedde him, was leaning carelessly against the wall 
at the farther end, looking through the window into the court- 
yard; "he is with us. Tou must know that for the last 
two months an agent from Constantinople has been on the 
Island, and has been engaged in arranging this afTair. Two 
of our taskmasters belonging to the Order hare been bribed 
by la>^ sums of money, and several of the overseers, who are 
half (^ our blood, have eagerly embraced the prospect of 
returning to their mothers' country, and of avowing openly 
th«ar belief in our religion. These, again, have bought over 
many of the guards, ours included, aod to-night all will be 
ready for action. Those not of our party will be killed with- 
out ceremony. Duplicate ^ya have been made of all the 
padlocks of the fetters; the guards who are with ub have 
each one of them, the others will have been slipped into the 
hands of one man in each gang as they returned to-night from 
work. The overseers who are in the plot will, at midnight, 
go qoietly round and unlock the doors, and remove the bars 
from the outside. We have, therefore, only to overcome the 
eight or ten men who patrol the prison ; and as we shall have 
the arms of the guards, somd thirty in number, we shall make 
quick work of them. 

" The two guards at the outside gates must, of course, be 
killed. Duplicates of the keys have been made, and will be 
hidden in a spot known to some of our party, close to the gate. 
Thus we have but to issue out and rush down, in a body, to 
the port. I and another are to take the arms <tf our guard, 
and two others are told off in each room to do the same. 
That will give us sixty armed men. We shall make very short 
work of the guards at the gate leading into the port. Then 
twenty of us are to run along the mole to Fort St. Kichc^as, 
twenty to the Tower of St. Michael, and twenty to that <tf 
St. John. There will be, at the most, but three or four men 
keepiikg watch at each fort, and thus we shall have in our 
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possewdon the three forte commaading the entrance to the 
harbour. There are, as jrou know, ds galleys manned by 
crewe from our prison there. The crew of each galley will 
embark upon it, and man the oars ; the rest will divide them- 
iwlvee among the galleys. Before starting, we shall seize and set 
fire to all other galleys and shipa in the port. The gangs 
in four of the rooms have been told off specially for this duty. 
Before firing them, they are to take out such proviaons a.s 
they may find, and tramtport them to the galleys. We wba 
take the forts are provided with hammers and long nails, to 
drive down the vent-holee of the cannon; when we have done 
this, we are to wait until one of the galleys fetches us off. Ten 
minutes should be ample time for all there ia to be done, and 
even if the alarm is given at once, we shall be away long before 
the knights can be aroused from sleep, buckle on their armour, 
and get down to the port." 

Exclamations of delight and approbation burst from his 
hearers. 

" Then it is only we of this prison who are in the plot f " one 
aajd. 

" Yes. In the first place, it would have been too dangerous 
to attempt to free all. In the second, the galleys would not 
carry them ; we shall be closely packed as it is, for there are 
over a thousand here. I hear that there was a talk of 
freeing all, and that we, instead of embarking at first, should 
make for the other prisons, burst open the doors, and rescue the 
others ; but by the time we could do so the knights would be all 
in arms, and our enterprise vould fail altogether, for as but a 
small proportion of us can obtain weapons, we could not hope 
to overcome them. Were it not for the strong wall that 
separatee their quarter from the town, we might make 
straight for their houses and slay them before the alarm 
could be given. As it is, that would be impossible, and therefore 
the plan will be carried out as I have told you. The loss 
of all their galleys and of over one thousand slaves will be 
a heavy blow for them. Great pains have been taken to 
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prevent confusion when we reaoli the port. The men in each 
room have been instructed as t« the galleys on which they are 
to embark. As for you, you know precisely what is to be done ; 
you will simply take your places, and then wait until all are 
on board. No galley is to push out from the wharf until 
the last man of those employed in burning the ships has re- 
turned, with the provisions found in them. Then the order 
will be given by the man who has arranged aU this, and the 
ax galleys will put out together. One is to row to each of 
the forts to carry off the party that wUl have been engaged 
in silencing its cannon. Our galley is to row to St. Nicholas, 
and take off the twenty men I shall lead there. There is no 
possibility of failure. Everything has, you see, been arranged. 
One of the overseers who is in the plot walked by my dde 
as we returned from the port, and gave me the instructions, 
and all the others will have been told in the same way, or else 
by the guards in charge of them." 

The gang now broke np into little groups, talking excitedly 
over the unlooked-for news, and exulting over the speedy 
advent of liboty, Gervaise strolled carelessly to the window, 
and dropped out the white strip of stuff. It was now quite 
dark, and there was no fear of any one observing the move- 
ment. Then he joined the others. After an hour and a half 
had passed he heard footsteps approaching the door. There 
was a pause; then the outside bars were taken down, and 
a key turned in the lock. A deep silence fell on the slaves. 
Then a voice called, — 

"Number 36!" 

" What is it ? " replied Qervaise, without rai^g himself 
from his Beat on the bedding. " I have done my share of 
work to-day, and earned my night's sleep." 

" It is a knight from the English awierge ; he has come to 
fetch you. It seems that you are to go there as a servitor," 

"What a cursed feotune," Gervaise muttered, in Turkish, 
"just when a road to freedom is open I I have a good mind to 
say I am ill, and cannot go till the morning." 
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" No, no 1 " one of the others exoUimed. " Tbey would only 
drag you out, and when they saw that there was naught the 
matter with you, would suspect that there must be some 
reason why you did not want to go, when, as eyeary one bno«^ 
the position of the serritora is in every way preferable to 
ours." 

"Kow then, why are you delaying?" a Yoioe said sharply, 
and a warder entered with a lighted torch. " Get up, you kzy 
hound I It will be worse for you if I have to speak again." 

" I am coming," Qerraise grumbled. " I was just asleep." 

He rose, as if reluctantly, and went forward. The warder 
gave him an angry push, fidlowed him out, and locked and 
barred the door after him. 

" I suppose this is the right man ? " Sir John Boswell said. 

"This is Number 36, Sir Knight, the same who was 
taken over to your avAergt the other day," and be held the 
light doee to Gervaise'a face. 

" Yes, that is the man. Follow me," he added, in Turkish. 
The gate of the court^rard was unbarred, and they passed ont 
unqnestioned. Sir John strolled on ahead. Qervaise followed 
him a pace or two behind. Not until they had passed through 
the gate of the castle did Sir John turn. 

" I have not spoken to you," he said, " as we may have been 
watched. Keep your news until we reach the auberge." 

Upon entering it they went up at onoe to Sir John KendaU's 
apartmente. 

"Well, Sir Qervaise, the atrip of cotton was brought to us 
safely. What is your news ? " 

" It is very serious. Sir John, and I have been in terrible 
anxiety since I dropped it out, lest it shoiild not oome to 
hand in time. As it is, you have till midnight to make your 
preparations." 

He then repeated the statement made by the galley-alave. 

"By my faith," Sir John Kendall exclaimed, "this is a 
pretty plot indeed I And had it succeeded, as it certainly would 
have done but for your vigilance, it would have been a heavy 
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blowto OB. Tlie bnnung of all our galleys would have enisled 
ns sorely, and the loss of orer a thousaod slaves would have been 
a serious one indeed, when we so urgently require them for 
oompleting our defences. Qet rid of those clothee at once. Sir 
Gervaise, and don your own. We must go straight to the grand 
master. You will find your clothes and armour in the next 
room, I had them taken there as soon as your token was 
brought me." 

In a few minutee Qervaise returned in his usual attir^ and 
with his armour buckled on. The two knights were already in 
their coats-of-mail, and leaving the avherge they went to the 
grand master's palace. A servitor had already been sent to 
CAubusson to inform him that they were coming, and he 
advanced to meet them as they entered. 

"Welcome, Sir Qervaise!" he said. "Whether your news 
be good or bad, whether you have found that it is a general 
rising of the slaves that is intended, or a plot by which a 
handful of slaves may seize a boat and escape, the gratitude 
of the Order is no lees due to you for the hardships and 
humiliations you have undergone on its behalf." 

" It concerns but one prison : that of St. Pelagius." 

" The largest of them," the grand master put in. 

" The whole of the slaves there are to be liberated at twelve 
o'clock to-night, are to seize the three water towers and to 
spike the guns, to bum all the shipping in the harbour, to 
make off with sii galleys, and destroy the rest," 

" By St. John I " D'Aubusson esclaimed, " this is indeed 
a serious matter. But tell me all about it. There must be 
treachery indeed at work for such a scheme to be carried out." 

Gervaise now told him all the details he had learned. 

" So two of the Order, though but of the inferior grade, are 
in the plot ? " the grand master said ; " and several of the 
overseers % One of the villains is, of course, the man you saw 
this Greek talking with. We must get hold of the other if 
we can. As to the slaves, now that we havo warning, there 
is an end of the matter, though without such warning they 
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would surely have succeeded, for the plans are well laid, and they 
would have been at sea before we could have gathered in any 
force at the port. If it were not that it would cost the lives 
of many of the warders and of the prison guards, I should say 
we ought to take post outside the gate, for we should then catch 
the traitors who are to accompany them. As it is, we must 
be beforehand with them. A hundred men will be more than 
ample for our purpose, I>o you take fifty of your knights, 
Sir John Kendall, and I will draw fifty of those of Auvergne, 
At eleven o'clock we will meet at the gate leading down into the 
town, and will march to the private entrance of the govemor'H 
houHe. I will go in first with a few of yoti, tell him what we 
have discovered, and pout guards to prevent any one from leaving 
his house. Then, having admitted the others, we will go quietly 
out and place a party at each door of the overseem' house, with 
orders to seize any who may come out. The rest, in smajl 
parties, will then go round the prison, and, entering each room, 
show the slaves that their plot has been discovered. This we 
must do to save the Uves of the guards who may be faithful 
to their trust. As to the higher officials engaged in the affair, 
we must obtain their names from the overseers or slaves. It 
is not likely that the two traitors will quit their houses, 
as they will leave the matter in the hands of the overseers, 
who, as you say, intend to first open the doors, and then to 
accompany the slaves in their escape. Do not warn the knights 
until it is nearly time to start. Sir John. The less stir made 
the better, for no one can say whether they may not have 
suborned some of the servitors to send instant news of any 
imusual movements in any of the auherges." 

At faalf-post ten Sir John Kendall went round among tho 
knights and bade fifty of them arm themselves quietly, and 
proceed, one by one, down to the gate, and thei-e await orders. 
Up to this time Oervaise had remained in the bailiffs room, 
so as to avoid the questioning that would take place, and he 
went down to the gate with the bailiff and Sir. John Boswell. 

The knighte assembled rajndly, None were aware of the 
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reason for which tfaey had been called out at such an hour, and 
there was a buzz of talk and conjecture until Sir John Kendall 
arrived. He was followed b; four of the eervantH, who at once 
lighted the torches tfaey carried, when he proceeded to go 
through the roll, and found that the muster was complete. 
Many of the knights had gazed in some surprise at Gerraise, 
whose dark complexion altogether concealed fais identity, and 
it was supposed that he must be some newly arrived knight, 
though none had heard that any ship had entered the harbour 
that day. 

Two or three minutes later fifty knights of the langne of 
Auvergne came down, headed by the grand master himself, 
whose appearance greatly heightened the surprise of the 
English knights. The torches were now extinguished, the 
gate thrown open, and the party descended into the town. 
Qervaise had purposely fallen in by the side of }larcourt. 

" You are but newly arrived. Sir Knight ? " the latter said, 
as they moved off, 

" Not so very newly, Ralph," Gervaise replied. 

"What! is it you, Gervaise?" Harcourt exclaimed, with a 
start of surprise. " Why, I did not know you, though I looked 
hard at you in the torch-light. What have you done with 
yourself? Where have you been? Do you know what all 
this is about ? " 

"I cannot tell you now, Balpb. You must be content to 
know that I have been in prison, and working in the galleys." 

"The saints defend us I Why, what on earth had you 
done to entail such punishment tks that. It is an outrage. 
The grand master and the council have the right to espel a 
knight from the Order after due trial and investigation, but 
not to condemn him to such penalties as the galleys. It is an 
outrage upon the whole Order, and 1 would say so to the 
grand master himself." 

"There was no outrage in it, Kalph. Wait until you hear 
the whole story. That I have not disgraced you, you may 
judge from the fact that I am in the armour and mantle of 
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the Order, and that, as joa saw, I came down vith Sir John 
Kendall himself." 

There were no people about in the streeta, though the lights 
atUl humed on a few of the roofa. Far a short distance the 
knights marched down towards the port, and then turned 
down a street to the right. After a few minutee* marching 
they halted under a high wall which all knew to be that of the 
prison of St. Pelagius. Slz knights were posted at the main 
entrance, with orders that none should be allowed to leave the 
prison, and that an^ persons who came up to the gate were to 
be at once seized and made priuooers. The rest marched on to 
a small door leading into the govemor'B house. Here they were 
halted, and told to wait till called in ; six knights of England, 
and as maay of Auvergne, bring told oif to accompany the 
grand master and Sir John Kendall. A note bad been sent 
to the governor, informing him that the grand master intended 
to visit the prison at eleven o'clock, but that the matter was to 
be kept an absolute secret ; and that the govemor himself was 
to be down at tbe gate to admit him. 



CHAPTER XI, 

m COKHikMD OP A flALLET. 

WILLIAM NEAVE, the govemor of the prison, looked 
astonished indeed when, upon his opening the door, the 
grand master and the bailiff of the English hngue, with 
the twelve knighte behind them, entered. He had been 
puzzled when, four days before, be had received an order from 
the grand master that Aimet, a servitor in the auberge of the 
English langue, should be permitted to pass the night in his 
bouse, with authority to move freely and without question, at 
any hour, m the courtyard of the gaol, and to depart at any 
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hour, seoretlj and without obflerration, by the private gate. 
StiU more had he been Burprised when he received the meesa^ 
that the grand master would pay him a secret visit at eleven 
o'clock at night. 

" Let no word be spoken until we are in your apartments," 
D'Aubusson said in a low voice, as he entered. " But first lead 
four of these knights and post them so that none can enter 
the gaol from the house. If there are more than four doors 
or windows on that side, you must poet a larger number. It 
is imperative that there shall be no communication whatever 
between your servants and the gaol." 

As soon as this was done, the rest of the party were taken 
to the governor's rooms, 

"I can now explain to you all," the grand master said, "the 
reason of our presence here. I have learned that at twelve 
to-night there will be a general rising of the slaves in this prison, 
and that, aided by treachery, they will free themselvea &om 
their fetters, overpower and slay such of the guards in their 
rooms as have not been bribed, throw open the gates, make 
their way down to the port, bum aU the shippng there, and 
make off in the six galleys manned by them, having first 
overpowered the sentriee in the three forts commanding the 
entrance, and spiked the guns." 

Exclamations of astonishment buret from the knights, who 
now, for the first time, learnt the reason of their being called 
out. The governor listened with an expression of stupefaction. 

" With all deference to your Highness," he said hesitatingly, 
" it seems to me that some one must have been deceiving you 
with this tale. It is altogether incredible that such a plot 
should have been hatched without a whisper of the matter 
coming to my ears. It could only be possible were there, not one 
but many, traitors among the offidals ; if this is so, then indeed 
am I a dull ass, and unfit for my duty here, of which I shall 
pray you to relieve me, and to order such punishmeat as the 
conndl may deem just to be allotted to me for having so 
ognally been hoodwinked." 
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" My news ia sure," the grand master said ; " but I deem not 
that you are in any way to hlame in the matter. The plot 
has been matured, not as a consequence of any laxity of 
discipline ia the prison, but from deliberate treachery, against 
which no mortal being can guard. The traitors are two of the 
officials who, being memben) of the Order, none would suspect 
of connivance in such a deed. With them are several — I know 
not how many — under-oflicials, warders, and guards ; all these 
have been bribed by au emissary from Constantinople, now 
in the town, and who is doubtless furnished with large means. 
It is well, indeed, for the Order, that this terrible act of 
treachery has been discovered in time to prevent the plot 
from coming to a head, for the loss of all our galleys, to say 
nothing of the disgrace of having been thus bearded by slaves, 
would be a very heavy blow to it. 

"Now that the house ia safely guarded, William Neave, you 
can admit the rest of the knights, who are waiting outside. 
Then you will, in the first place, conduct & party, and post 
them so that they may arrest, as they come out to perform 
their share of the work, all officials, warders, and guai-ds, 
of whatever rank. When you have posted knights to carry 
out this — and I need not say that the operation must be 
performed as sUently as possible, for it is above all things 
necessary that the men concerned shall have no eus^ndon 
that their plot has been discovered — you will conduct other 
parties to the various rooms occupied by the slaves. The 
guards on duty inside will be made prLsoners, The doors 
will then be locked and barred as before. The appearance 
of the knights and the arrest of the guards will be sufficient 
to show the slave« that their plot has been discovered, and 
there will be no fear of their making any attempt to carry 
it into execution. I will myself post the main body of the 
knights in the courtyard. The arrest of the guards is to be 
earned out at once, as all those not concerned in the plot 
would be killed when the hour comes for the rising. There- 
fore this part of the business must be carried out immediately. 
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I ahonld not, however, lead the guards away to a cell, for 
the less tramping of feet the better. Therefore I shall place 
two knightfl in each room, and beg them to remain inside ia 
charge until the traitors outside are secured." 

The knights outride were now marched up. The grand 
master ordered half those of Auvergne to go round to the main 
gate, which would be opened for them by the governor ; they 
were to enter quietly, and remain in a body cIoro to it .until 
they received further orders. Sir John Kendall told off the 
rest of the knights to the various duties of watching the 
houses occupied hy the officials and warders, and of entering 
the prison rooms and remaining in them on guard. The 
governor, with his private servants, bearing a supply of 
torches, was to lead them to the various cells, and unlock 
the doors. The knights were enjoined to move as noiselessly 
as possible, and to avoid all clashing of arms against armour. 

The governor produced a number of cloths intended to be 
served out to the sUvee. Strips of theee were cut off and 
wrapped round the feet of the English knights, so as to 
deaden the sound of their boots on the stone pavement. 
Then, accompanied hy the grand ma^iter and Sir John Kendall, 
he went the round of the cells. 

In some of these the slaves were found standing up in an atti- 
tude of eager expectation, which, as the door opened, and the 
light of the torches showed a party of knights, changed into one 
of terrw and consternation. Scarce a word was spoken. The 
guard was ordered to lay down his arms, and to take one of the 
torches. Two knights placed themselves, one on each side of 
him, with drawn swords. The door was again locked and 
barred, and the party proceeded to the next cell. Id less than 
a quarter cS an hour this part of the work was finished, and 
IVAubuason, Sir John Kendall, and the governor, then t«ok 
up their station with a party of knights who, concealed behind 
a bnttreea, were watching the doors of the officials' houses. 

Ten minutes later one of thefie doors was heard to open, 
and five dark figures came noiselessly out. They wete 
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allowed to go a short diatanoe, in order to see if any others 
followed ; but as no others came out, the governor stepped 
forward. 

" Whither are you going, at this time of night ? " he asked. 

There was a momentary pause, a few hasty words were 
exchanged, then the five men rushed towards him with bared 
swords or knives ; but before they reached him the knighta 
poured out from their hiding plaee. 

"We are betrayed," one of the men shouted in Turkish. 
" Fight to the last. Better be killed than tortured and 
executed." With a yell of fury and despair, they rushed 
apoa the knights. So desperate was their attack that the 
latter were farced to use their swords, which indeed, burn- 
ing with rage at the treachery of these men, they were not 
backward in doing, and in less than a minute the five 
traitors lay, with cloven heads, dead on the pavement. 

" It is as well so," D'Aubusson said, looking sternly down 
upon them ; " perhaps better so, since it has saved us the 
scandal of their trial. We might have learned more from 
them, but we have learnt enough, since, doubtless, tbey have 
no accomplices among the warders, or they would have been 
with them. Now we will deal with the arch-traitors. There 
is no need for further concealment ; the noise of this fray 
will assuredly have been heard by them, for they will be 
liatening for the sounds that would tell them the slaves had 
been liberated." 

Followed by the knights, be went to the door of the house 
occupied by tbe overseers, all of whom were members of the 
lower branch of the Order. It was indeed evident that an 
alarm had been given there, for lights appeared at the 
windows. As they opened the door and entered the luvU, 
several half -dressed men rushed down the stairs with drawn 
swords, two of them carrying torches in their left hands. As 
the light fell upon the figures of the grand master and the 
knights, they paused in astonishment. 

" There is treachery at work in the prison," D'Aubusson said 
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qnietly. " I pray joa to collect your oomradeB and to aasemUe 
here at once." 

In a minute or two some twenty officials were gathered in 
the hall. 

" At© all here ? " D'Aubuaaoa asked the governor. 

The latter counted the men. 

" There are two short," he said, — " Fietro Romano and Earl 
Schumatm. They occupy the same room. Go and fetch them 
down, four of you," 

The four men nearest to the stairs at once went np with 
two torchee. They returned in a minute, 

"The door is fastened on the inside, and we can obtain 



" Fetch an axe and break it in," the grand master ordered 
" Sir John BosweU, do you, with some other knights, take 
post without; they may attempt to escape by the window, 
though, as we hold the gates, it would avail them little. Sir 
Qervaise Tresham, do you follow us." 

Qervaiae, who had been placed with the party watching the 
house, followed the grand master and governor upstairs. A 
few blows with an axe apUntered the door ; ita fastenings gave 
way, and they entered the room. The window was open, and 
two figures lay prostrate on the ground near it. 

" I half expected this," the grand master said. " They were 
list«ning there. The conflict in the yard told them that the 
l^ot had been discovered, and as they saw us approaching the 
house, they dared not meet the punishment of their crimes, 
and have fallen by their own daggers. Put a torch close to 
their faces. Sir Gervaise, do you recognise in either of these 
men the <^cial you saw in conversation with the Greek } " 

Oervaise stepped forward and examined the men's faces. 

"This is the man," he said, pointing to one of them. "I 
marked him so closely that I cannot be miataken." 

" That is Pietro Romano," the governor said; "he was an 
able officer, but discontented with his position and ^ven to 
quarrelliog with Ids comrades." 
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" Have a bole dug and bury them in the prison," D'Aubusson 
said ; " they have been false to their vows, and false to their 
religion. They have chosen their own mode of death; let 
them be buried like dogs, an they are. But let a careful search 
be made of their garments and of this room. It may be that 
they have some documents concealed which may be of use 
to us." 

The grand master then descended to the hall. 

" Members of the Order," he said to the oveiseem, " your 
guilty companions have met death by their own hands, as 
the others concerned in this plot have met theirs by the swords 
of the knights. It were well that this matter were not epoken 
of outside the prison. The attempt has been detected, and 
has failed ; but were it talked of, it might incite others to 
repeat the attempt, and possibly with better success. Now," 
he went on, turning to the governor, " our work is done here. 
Call up the other warders. Let them take the men now 
prisoners in the rooms, and place them in a dungeon. Let 
fresh men be placed on guard, and let all the knights gather 
in the courtyard," 

When this was done, and all the knights again assembled, 
D'AubiLison said, — 

" Our work is nearly done, brothers. The traitors are all 
dead, and the revolt is at an end. It remains but to capture 
the author of this attempt; but I believe he is already in 
our hands. I have given an accurate description of him 
to De Veschi, who has tikken four knights with him, and 
they probably will catch him down at the port; if not, ho 
\vill be arrested the first thing in the morning. As to the 
slaves, they will be so utterly cowed by the discovery, that 
there will be no fear of their repeating the attempt. I 
have ordered the officials of the prison to say naught in the 
town of what has taken place. There can, however, be no 
concealment among ourselves. I shall, of course, lay the whole 
matter before the council. The fact that a strong body of 
knights has, at so late an hour, started on some unknown 
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mlssiDn is, of course, already known in the avba-get of Au- 
vergne and England. No concealment of the facta is therefore 
poesible. It is the most serious attempt at a revolt of the 
slaves that has ever taken place, and will be a warning to us 
that more vigilance must be exercised. As it is, we have only 
been saved from the loes of our galleys and slaves by the 
acut«ness of one of the youngest of our knights, who, in the 
first place, noted a suspicious occurrence which would have 
been passed by without attracting a moment's thought by 
ninety-nine out of a hundred men. He laid the intitter before 
his bailiff, Sir John Kendall, who accepted his offer to 
disguise himself as a slave, to enter the prison under circum- 
stances that would excite no suspicions among the others, and 
to live and work among them in order to ascertain whether 
there was any plot on hand. This task- — a painful one, as you 
may imagine — he carried out, and for two weeks he rowed as a 
galley-slave. His lot was as hard as that of the others, fco*, as 
he had reason to beUeve that some of the officials were con- 
cerned in the plot, it was necessary that all should be kept 
in ignorance that he was other than he seemed to be. Thanks 
to his perfect knowledge of Turkish, he was able to carry his 
miHsion through with complete success, and to obtain full 
particulars of the plot we have to-night crushed. The knight 
who has performed this inestimaUe service is Sir Gervaise 
Treeham, of the English la-ngue. The action he has performed 
will be noted in the annals of the Order as an example of 
intelligence and <J the extreme of self-sacrifice, as well as of 
courage ; for his Ufe would have been assuredly forfeited had 
the slaves entertained the slightest suspicion of his real 
character." 

There was a murmur of acclamation among the knights. Not 
one of them but would have freely risked his life in the service 
of the Order, but there were few who would not have shrunk 
from the idea of Uving as a slave among the slaves, sharing 
their tasks, and subject to the orders of men of inferior rank 
and often brutal manners, 

(mU) ■ 
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The kuighta now returned to their avhergtt. It was past mid- 
night, but at the English house the Umps and flambeaux were 
lighted in the great hall. The servitors were called up, wine 
placed on the table, and the knights discussed the incidents of 
the evening. 

When the meal had concluded, Sir John Kendall said, 
" Brother knights, — When the grand master bestowed the 
honour of secular knighthood upon this young comrade of ours, 
he predicted that he would rise to high distinction in the 
Order. I think you will all agree with me that the prediction 
is already in a fair way of being fulfilled, and that the services 
he has rendered to the Order justify us, his comrades of the 
English laagus, in feeling proud of him. I drink, brothers, 
to his health." 

A loud shout rose from the assembled knights, for upon the 
return of the party who had been away, the rest of those at 
the anbergt had hastily robed themselves and descended to 
the hall to gather the news. When the shout had died away, 
and the wine-cups were emptied, Gervaise, who was sitting on 
Sir John Kendall's right hand, would gladly have retained his 
seat, but the bailiff told him that he mufit say a few words, 
and after standing in embarrassed silence for a minute he 
said,— 

" Sir John Kendall, and brother knights, — I can only say 
that I am very sensible of the kindness with which you have 
been pleased to regard what seems to me after all to have 
been a very ordinary affair. I saw a man, whom I knew to be 
a stranger in the Island, speaking surreptitiously to a slave, 
and afterwards saw h'""" oonversing with a prison officer. That 
naturally struck me as curious, and I followed the officer, to 
see to which prison he belonged. Any one would have thought, 
aa I did, that such a thing was strange, if not suspicious, and 
the only way to find out whether there was anything in it was 
to mix with the slaves ; as I spoke Turkish well enough to 
do so I asked Sir John Kendall's permission to disguise myself. 
He gave me every assistance, and I shared their lot for a 
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fortDight. There waa no very great b&rdship in that — certainly 
nothing to merit the praise that Sir John KendaU has been 
kind enough to bestow on me. Nevertheless, I am very glad to 
have gained your good opinion, and very grateful to him and 
to you for drinking to my health." 

Then he sat down abruptly. 

Sir John KendaU now roee, and the knights, fcdlowing bU 
example, betook themselves to their dormitories. 

The next morning notices were sent by the grand master 
to the bailiffs of the aub«rge», and the loiightB of the grand 
cross who happened to be in the lal&nd, to assemble in council. 
Messages were also sent to Gervaise, requesting him to repair 
at the same hoiur to the palace, as the ooundl would probably 
require his attendance. 

" Oh dear I I wish this was all over," he said to Balph, as 
the latter assisted him to buckle on his armour. 

" I don't see anything to sigh about," Balph eaid. " I think 
that you are the most fortunate fellow in the world. I do 
□ot say that you have not well deserved it, because it is the 
tremendous way you worked at Turkish and gave up every- 
thing else that has enabled you to do this. Still, there was 
luck in your noticing that villain talking to the galley-slaves, 
and then to one of the officers of the prison. Of course, as the 
grand master said last night, it isn't one in a thousand who 
would have thought anything more about it, and I am sure I 
shouldn't ; so that, and all the rest, is entirely your own doing. 
Still, it was a piece of luck that you noticed him talking with a 
slave. Don't think I envy you, Oervaise ; I don't a bit, and I 
feel as much as any one that you have well deserved the honour 
you have obtained. Still, you know, it is a sort of consola- 
tion to me that luck had a little — just a little — to do with 
it." 

" In my opinion lock had everything to do with it," Oervaise 
said heartily, " and I feel downright ashamed at there being 
such a fuss made over it. It was bad enough before, merely 
because I had hit on a plan for our escape from those jMratee, 
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but thin is woree, and I feel horriblj' nervous at the thought of 
having to appear before the grand master and the council." 

"Well, that brown dye will hide your blushes, Qervaise. 1 
can only say I wish that I was in your place. By-the-bye, have 
you heard that they caught that rascal Greek last night 1 " 

"No, I have not heard anything about it." 

" Yes. The knights hid themselves behind a pile of goods on 
the wharf. There was no one about, so far as they could see, but 
soon after twelve they saw a figure come up on to the deck of 
a fishing-boat moored by the quay. It was the Greek ; he stood 
there for a minute or two listening, and then went down again; 
he did this five or six timea, and at one o'clock they saw him 
throw up his arms, as if in despair; he stepped ashore, and 
was about t« make his way up into the town when they rushed 
out and seized him. There is no doubt as to what his fate 
will be. I am sorry to say that I hear my friend Vrados ha~i 
been arreeted; but there can be no doubt about his loyalty, 
and he will assuredly be able to explain to the satisfaction of 
the council how this man became a resident at his house." 

" I am sorry I met him there, Ralph. It is a very unpleasant 
thing to have gone to a house, to have been received kindly, 
and then to be the means of bringing trouble upon it." 

"Yes. I feel that a little myself, because I took you there; and 
yet I cannot regret it, for if you had not seen him and taken 
an objection to him, you might not have noticed him particu- 
larly when he spoke to one of the galley-slaves. It is certainly 
curious that you should have doubted the man, for I have met 
him there several times, and even after your visit with me I 
oould see nothing in him to justify your dislike." 

Oervaise went up to the palace, and while waiting in the 
great hall until summoned before the council he was warmly 
accosted by several knights, — some of whom were quite strangers 
to him, — who all joined in congratulating him on the immense 
service he had done to the Order. It was upwards of an hour 
before he was called in 

"The council have received, Sir Gervaise Tresham," the 
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grand master said, "full details from Sir John Kendall of the 
manner in which you first discovered, and have since followed 
up the daring plot by which the elavee at St. Felagius were 
to have risen, slain the guards who were faithful, spiked the 
cannon in the three water forts, burnt the merchant shipping, 
carried off suf galleys and burnt the rest, and in their name I 
thank you for having saved the Order from a great calamity. 
The members of the council agree with me that you have 
shown an amount of discernment of the highest kind, and 
that you are worthy of exceptional favour and reward for 
your conduct. I therefore in my own name appoint you to the 
coDunandery of our manor of Maltby in Lincolnshire, which, 
having fallen vacant, is in my gift ; and I release it from the 
usual payment of the first year's revenue. Knowing that yon 
desire to establish yourself here, the council have, at my 
request, decided to make an exception to the general rule that 
a knight, on promotion to a commandery, must return and 
take charge of it in two years from the time the grant is made 
to him. The commandery will therefore be administered by 
the senior of the knights attached to it. 

"The council, on their part, have requested the hailiiF of 
Auvergne, as grand master of the Fleet, to appoint you to the 
command of the galley now building, and approaching com- 
pletion. This he has consented to do, feeling, as we all feel, 
that although such an appointment is unprecedented for a 
young knight, yet in the present case such an exception may 
well be made. I may add that the Admiral has — in order 
that no knight greatly your senior should be placed under 
your command — determined that he will appoint to it only 
young knights, who will, we are assured, gladly serve under 
one who has so dlBtinguished himself, feeling certain that, 
under his conmiand, they will have ample opportumties 
against the infidels to prove themselves worthy of the Order. 
I may add, also, that the bailiffs of all the hmgties promise 
that they will select from among the young knights such 
as may seem beet fitted for such service, by their skill in 
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warlike exerdaee, hj their ready obedience to orders, and 
good conduct. And I foresee that the spirit of emulation, and 
the desire to show that, though still but professed knights, 
they are capable of performing as valiant deeds as their elders, 
will make the galley under your command one of the most 
successful in the Order. 

"As yon are aware, it is a stringent rule, which even in so 
exceptional a case we should not be justified in breaking, that 
a knight must reside in the Island for five years previous to 
being promoted to a commandery. It is now two mouths more 
than that time ^ce you were received as page to the late 
grand ma8t«r, and in promoting yon to a commandery I have 
not, therefore, broken the rule. You may retire, Sir Gervaise," 

Oervaise, overwhelmed by the unlooked-for honours thus 
bestowed upon him, bowed deeply to the grand master and 
the members t£ the council, and then retired from the chamber. 
He passed out of the palace by a side door, so as to avoid being 
accosted by the knights in the great hall, and took his way 
out on to the ramparts, where he walked up and down for a 
considerable time before returning to the atiAtrge. He felt no 
hilarity at his promotion. He had never entortained any 
ambition for rising to high office in the Order, but hod hoped 
only to perform his duty as a true knight, to fight against the 
infidels, and some day, if need be, to die for the Order. The 
commandery was, he knew, a rich one, and as its chief he would 
draw a considerable revenue from the estate. This afforded 
him no pleasure whatever, except inasmuch as it would enable 
him, in his new command of the galley, to keep a handsome 
table, and to entertain well the ku^hts who served under him. 

It seemed to bim, however, that the reward and honours were 
so tar beyond his deserts that he felt almost humiliated by 
their bestowal. The responsibility, too, was great. Would these 
young knights, the youngest of whom could be but a year his 
junior, serve willingly under his orderst And, above all, would 
they be able to emulate the deeds of experienced warriors, 
and would the galleiy worthily maintain the fame of the Order t 
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At the end of two hours he wea joined bj Ralph Harconrt. 

" I have been looking for you everywhere, Gervaise. You 
seemed to have disappeared mysteriously. None had marked 
you leave the council chamber, or knew where you had gone ; 
and after searching everywhere I remembered your fondneea 
for walks upon the walls, So I climbed to the top of St. John's 
tower and thence espied you. Well, I congratulate you most 
heartily on the honours that have fallen to your share, especially 
that of the command <^ a new galley." 

" It is too much altogether, Balph. I feel ashamed at b«ing 
thus thrust into a post that ought to be given to a knight ctf 
age and experience. How can 1 eipeet a number of young 
knights, of whom welUnigh all must be my seniors in age, to 
obey me as they would an older mau i " 

" What has age to do with it ? " Balph said. " Ton have 
shown that you have a head to think, and, aa you before 
proved, you have an arm to' strike. Why, every young 
knight in the Order must feel proud that one of their own 
age has gained such honour. It raises them all in then- own 
esteem, and you will see that you will get the pick among all 
the professed knights, and of a good many who have finished 
their profession, aad are serving here in the hope of some day 
getting promotion to a commandery. Not such an one as you 
have got ; that, in the ordinary course of things, does not fall 
to a knight untU he is well oa in yeare, and has served in 
many commanderies of smaller value. I can tell you, directly 
Sir John Kendall came back and told us that you had been 
appointed commander of the new galley, and that it was to be 
manned wholly by young kn^hts, there was not one of those 
serving their profession in the a^^trge who did not beg Sir 
John to put down his name for it ; and ten or twelve others, 
myself among them, who have obtained full knighthood also." 

" You don't mean to say that you have put down your 
name to serve under me, Ralph ? It would be monstrous." 

" I see nothing monstrous in it, Qervaise. As I said just 
now, years have nothing to do with it, and, putting aside our 
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triendship, I would rather serve under you than under many 
Knights old enough to be jrour father. I dou't know whether 
I ehall have the luck to be one of the choeen, ns Sir John said 
that there were to be only neven from each laiigue, which will 
make forty-nine— with yourself fifty. If I am chosen— and, 
knowing our friendship, X hope that the bailiff will let me go 
with you — it is likely enough I may be named your lieutenant, 
Hfl I shall be the only one beside yourself who is a seculai* 
knight, and am, therefore, superior in rank to the rest." 

" That would be pleasant indeed, Ralph, though I would 
rather that you had been made commander and I lieutenant ; 
but at any rate, with you to support me, I shall feel lees 
oppressed by the thought of my responsibility." 

As Ralph had declared would be the case, the young 
knights in the other avbtrges were as anxious as those of 
England to be enrolled among the crew of the new galley, 
imd the bailiffs had some trouble in choosing among the 
aspirants. Very few were selected outside the rank of pro- 
fessed knights, and as great pains were taken to comply 
with the grand master's wishes that only young knights 
of good conduct and disposition, and distinguished by their 
proficiency in warlike exercises, should be chosen, the crew 
was in every way a picked one. Most of them had made 
one or two of the three months' voyages in the galleys, though 
comparatively few had had the good fortune to be absolutely 
<^ngaged with the Moslem pirates. 

To the great satisfaction of himself and Qervaise, Ralph 
llarcourt was nominated lieutenant of the galley. The fact 
that BO many had volunteered impressed all those who were 
chosen with the sense that it was at onoe an honour and a 
piece of good fortune to be selected, and all were determined 
that the boy-galley, as the elder knights laughingly termed it, 
should do honour to the Order. 

It was a fortnight before she was launched. Qervaise had 
heard, with great satisfaction, that it had been decided by 
the council that no punishment should be inflicted upon the 
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til&ves for their eh&ee in the intended ritdng at St. Pelagius. 
All were guilty, and there was no means of lutying who had 
taken prominent parts in the plot. The council felt that 
it was but natural that they should grasp at the prospect of 
freedom, for they themselves would have done the same hnd they 
been captirea of the infidels. Even the warders and goardi^ 
were allowed to go unpunished, although their offence was a 
much more serious one, Thoee who could have named the men 
who had accepted bribes were dead, and the leason had been 
so severe a one that there was no probability <d any again 
turning traitors. The author of the rising had been publicly 
executed. Seeing the hopelessness of denial, he had boldly 
avowed his share in the matter, and had acknowledged that he 
was acting as agent for the sultan, and had been supplied 
with ample funds before leaving Constantinople. 

He declared that he was absolutely unable to give any 
names whatever of those concerned in the plot, save those 
of the two oTsrseers, as these had undertaken the work of 
suborning the warders and guards, though he admitted that 
be had on several occasions spoken to slaves as the gangs 
were on their way back to the prison, and bad told them to 
be prepared to take part in a plan that was on foot for their 
rescue from slavery. The torture had not been, as was then 
the usual custom, apphed to extort information ; partly because 
his story was probable, still more because the grand master 
and council did not wish that more publicity should be given 
to the affair, and were glad that it should be allowed to drop 
without any further trial of the delinquents. In the city 
generally it was only known that a plot had been discovered 
for the Uberation and escape of some of the slaves ; and, outside 
the members of the Order, none were aware of its extent and 
dangerous character. To the satisfaction of Oervaise and 
Ralph, Trades was able to produce letters and documents 
that satisfied the council that he had been deceived as to the 
character of the Oreek, and was wholly innocent in the 
matter. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THB BOT-OALLKY. 

AMOKQ thoee moat pleaeed at th« appointment of Gervaise 
to the command of the galley was Sir John Boswell. Evv:t 
dnoe the adventure with the pirates, the knight had exhibited 
an almost fatherly interest in him ; had encouraged h'"' in hia 
studies, ridden with him on such occasions as he hod permitted 
himself a short holiday, and had, whenever they were together, 
related to him storiee of war, sieges, battles, and escapee, 
from which he thought the young knight might gain lessons 
{(a bis future guidance, 

" I doubt, Qervaise," he said one day, as they were riding 
quietly along the road, " whether our plan of life ia altogether 
the best. We were founded, you know, simply as a body of 
monks, bound to devote ourselves solely to the care of the sick, 
and to give hospitaUty to pilgrims in Palestine. Now this 
waa monkish work, and men who devoted themselves solely to 
such a life of charity as that in our Hoepital at Jerusalem, might 
well renounoe all human pleasures; but when the great change 
was made by Master Baj^mond du Puy, and from a nursing 
body we became a brotherhood-ia-arms, it seems to me that 
the V0W8 of celibacy were no longer needful or desirable. The 
crusaders were, many of them, married men, but they fought 
no worse for that. It would have been far better, methinks, 
had we been converted into an Order pledged to resist the 
infidel, but without the vows of poverty and of celibacy, which 
have never been seriously regarded. 

" The garrison here might be compoeed, as indeed it is now, 
principally of young knights, of thoee who have not cared 
to many, and of the officers of the Order whose wives and 
families might dwell here with them. This would have many 
advantages. Among athers, the presence of so many ladies 
of rank wmild have the ezoellent effect of discountenancing and 
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npreasing ertraTagaDoee and dissduto habitB, which are but too 
common, and are a shame to the Order. Knights poeaessing 
commanderiee throughout Europe would be qo worse stewards 
for being married men, and scandals, such as contributed 
largely to the downfall of the Templars, would be avoided. 

" The sole tow neceesarf, so far ae I can see, would be that 
knights should remain umnamed and disposable at all times 
for service until ten years after making their profesBioo, and 
that afterwards they should ever be ready to obey the 
summons to arms, on occasions when the safety of Rhodes, or 
the invasion of any Christian country by the Moslems, readered 
their services needful, when they would come out just as the 
knights of Bichard the lion-heart went out as o'nsaders 
1 have spent half my life since I joined the Order in com- 
manderies at home, and a dull life it was, and I was glad 
enough to resign my last command and come out here. Had 
I been able to marry, I might now have had a son of your age, 
whose career I could watch and feel a pride in. My life would 
have been far happier in England, and in all respects I should be 
a better man than I am now. Uethinks it would strengthen 
rather than weaken the Order. As a fighting body we should 
be in no way inferior to what we are now, and we should 
be more liked and more respected throughout Europe, for 
naturally the sight of so many men leading a luxurious life 
in commanderies causes a feeling against them." 

" But I suppose, Sir John, that there is no great difficulty in 
obtaining a dispensation from our vows t " 

" In this, as in all other matters, everything depends upon 
interest or money. Of course, diapenaatione are not common; 
bttt doubtless any knight when he had served his term of 
active service could, especially if his request were backed by tbe 
grand master, obtain from the Pope a dispensation of his vows. 
If he had a commandery it would make a vacancy, and give 
the grand prior, or the grand master, or the council, in wboeo- 
over's gift it might be, an opportunity of rewarding si 
of gratifying some powerful family." 
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" I agree vjth you that it would have been much better, 8ir 
John. I can understand that monks, ever Uving a quiet life 
apart from the world, should be content bo to continue ; but 
among a body of warlike knights there must be many who, in 
time, must come to regret the vows they took when boys. The 
cadet of a noble family might, by the death of elder brothers, 
come to be the head of a great family, the ruler over wide 
domains. Surely it would be desirable that such a man should 
be able to marry and have heirs." 

"DoubtlesH it could be managed in such cases, Qervatse, 
but it ia a pity that it should have to be managed. I can 
see no reason in the world why a knight, after doing ten 
years of service here, should not be free to marry, providing 
he takes a vow to render full service to the Order whenever 
called upon to do so. Already the vow of poverty is every- 
where broken. Already, in defiance of their oaths, too many 
knights lead idle and dissolute lives. Already, knights, when 
in their own countries, disregard the rule that they shaU draw 
sword in no cause save that of the Holy Sepulchre, and, like 
other knights and nobles, take part in civil strife or foreign 
wars. All this is a scandal, and it were better by far to do 
away with all oaths, save that of obedience and willingness to 
war with the infidel, than to make vows that all men know are 
constantly and shamelessly broken. 

"I am fond of you, Gervaise. I am proud of you, as one 
who has brought honour to our langue, and who, in time, will 
bring more honour. I am glad that, so far as there can be 
between a young knight and one of middle age, there is a 
friendship between us. But see what greater pleasure it would 
give to my life were you my son, for whom I could lay by such 
funds as I could well spare, instead of spending all my appoint- 
ments on myself, and having neither kith nor Idn to give a sigh 
of regret when the news comes that I have fallen in some 
engagement with the infidels. I often think of all these things, 
and sometimes talk them over with comrades, and there are 
few who do not hold, with me, that it would be far better that 
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we should become a purely military Order, like aome of the 
military Orders in the courta of the European sovereigos, than 
remain aa we are, half monk, half soldier— a mixture that, bo 
far as I can see, accords but badly with either morality or 
public repute. 

" However, I see no chance of such a change coming, and 
wc must be content to observe our vows as well as may be, so 
long as we are willing to remain monks and try to obtain dis- 
pensation from our vows shoidd we desire to alter our mode of life. 
We ought either to have remained monks pure and simple, spend- 
ing our hvee in deeds of charity, a life which suits many men, and 
against which I should bethelaettosay anything, or else soldiers 
pure and simple^ as were the crusaders, who wrested the Holy 
Sepulchre from the hands of the infidels. At present^ GervuiHe, 
your vocation lies wholly in the way of fighting, but it may be 
that the time will come when you may have other aims and 
ambitions, and when the vows of the Order wiU gall you," 

" I hope not. Sir John," Oervaise said earnestly. 

" You are young jet, ' the knight repUed, with an indulgent 
smile. " Some day you may think differently. Now," he went 
on, changing the subject abruptly, " when will your galley be 
ready?" 

" This is my last ride. Sir John. The shipwrights will have 
finished to-morrow, and the next day we shall take possession of 
her, and begin to practise, so that each man shall know hia 
duties, and the gaHey-slaves leam to row well, before we have 
orders to sail. I wish you were going with us, Sir John." 

" I should like it, lad, in many respects. It does one good to 
see the enthusiasm of young men, and doubtless yon will be & 
merry party. But, on the other hand, unless I mistake, you will 
be undertaldiig wild adventures, and my time for these is well- 
nigh passed. When the Turk comes here, if he ever comes — and 
of that I have little doubt — I shall be ready to take my full share 
of the fighting ; but I shall seek adventures no longer, and shall 
go no more to sea. Kext only to the bailiff, I am the senior 
of our avherge, and — but this is between ourselves, lad — am 
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like to 8uoo«ed to the grand priory o£ Eogland when it beoomea 
vftoaot, and if not I shall, as the grand master haa told m^ 
have the offer of the next high offioe vacant in the palace." 

Two daym later Oervaise and hia company of young knights 
went down to the port to take part in the launch of the new 
galley. This was the occasion of a solemn ceremony, the grand 
master and a Urge number of knighto braiig present. A 
religious servioe first took place on her poop, and she was 
named by the grand maater the "Santa Barbara." When the. 
ceremony was over, Oervaise was solemnly invested with the 
oommand of the gaUey by the grand marshal of the navy; 
then the shores were struck away, and the galley glided into 
the water, amid the firing of guns, the blowing of trumpets, 
and the cheers of the spectators who had gathered at the port 
to witness the ceremony. 

The next morning a gang of galley-slaves were marched 
down. A third of these had been drawn from the orey.s of 
other galleys, their places being supplied by new hands. The 
remainder were taken from the men employed on the fortifica- 
tions. Three weeks were occupied in teaching the rowers their 
work, and getting them well together. They were a fine crew, 
for the governor of St. Pelagius, grateful to Oervaise for the 
discovery of the plot, had ordered the overseers to pick out 
from the various gangs men specially suited I^ age and strength 
for the work. 

The dye by this time had entirely worn off his face, and 
although his hair was still several shades darker than of old, 
it differed even more widely from the ebon hue that it had been 
when he was la prison, llius, although he recognised three or 
four men upon the benches who had been fellow-occnpaiits of 
his cell, he had no fear whatever of their detecting in the 
commander of the galley their late companion in misfortune. 

Only a portion of the knights had been oat each day whUe 
the crew were learning to row, as there wae but little for them 
to learn. The galley carried no sails, and the knights were 
soldiers rather than saUots, and fought on the deck of their 
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ahip, OS if defending a breach, or etorming one held bj the enemy. 
Moreover, as all of them had already made one or more 
Toyagee, they were accaetomed to each dutiee as they would 
have to discharge on board. 

All were glad when an order was published for the galley 
to sail. On the eve of departure Oervaiae was sent for by the 
grand master. The general of the galleys was with him when 
Gerraise entered the room. The bailiS of Auvergne always held 
the position of grand marshal, and the bailiff of Italy that of 
second in command, with the title of grand admiral. These 
officials, however, as heads of their respective langvM, had 
many other duties to perform, and it was only on great 
occasions that they took any practical share in the work fit 
which they were nominally heads. The real control in all 
naval questions rested with the general of the galleys, who 
was elected by the council, but on the nomination of the 
grand master. 

His power when at sea with the fleet was absolute. He 
oould suspend any officer from duty, and had unquestioned 
power of life and death over the crews. He had been fre- 
quently on board the galley since she had been launched, and 
had been pleased with the attention paid by Qervaiee to his 
duties, and with the ready manner in which the young knigbta 
carried out his orders. 

" Sir Qervaise Treeham," he said, " it is usual, as you know, 
to appoint each galley to a certam cruising ground, to which 
it is otnifiQed during its three mcmth^ absence. At present 
there is a galley on each of these stations, and as the last 
relief took place but & month since, it is better that they 
should remain at the stations allotted to them. I have there- 
fore, after consultation with his Highness the grand master, 
decided to give you a free hand. Tou are as likely to meet 
with pirates in one quarter as in another, and you will ^ck up 
from vessels you may overhaul news of their doings, wbick will 
enable you to direct your course to the point where you will be 
most useful," 
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" In the first place, however, you will proceed to the coaat 
of TuniB. Vittconti'a galley is already there, but the ooBst 
swarms with coreairB, and we have had many complainta as to 
their depredations. The Court of Spain has twice represented 
to us lately that the pirates have grown so bold that vessels 
have been carried oS, even when coasting from one Spanish port 
to another. Viscotiti is specially watching the coast near Tunis, 
and you will therefore perhaps do better to proceed farther west, 
for every village from Tunis to Tangier is little better than 
a nest of pirates. I should imagine that you will find ample 
employment there during your three months' cruise. When 
I aay that yon are free to choose your own cruisiag ground, I 
do not mean that you should go up the Ijevant, or to the east 
of the Mediterranean, but that you are not bound to keep 
close along the African coast, but may, should you obtain 
any information to warrant your doing so, seek the pirates 
along the shores of Spain, Sardiniii, Corsica, or Sicily. 

"I need not warn you to act with prudence as well as cour- 
age, for you have proved that you possess both qualities. Do 
not allow yourself to be carried away by the impetuosity of 
your knights ; it is more often the duty of a commander to 
restrain than to encourage his crew, and with such young 
blood as you have under your command the necessity will be 
greater than usual. Be kind to your slaves, hut be ever 
watchful ; yet this I need not tell you. Maintain a strict hut 
not over-severe discipline. You are all knights and comrades 
of the Order, and equals when on shore, but on board you are 
the captain and they are your soldiers. I have this afternoon 
had a meeting of your knights, and have urged upon them 
very strongly that, having volunteered to serve under you, they 
must obey your orders as promptly and willingly as if you wei-e 
the senior knight of the Order, and that it behoves them 
specially upon the present oceasion, when the crew is com- 
posed entirely of young knights, to show themselves worthy of 
the honour that has been done to them by entrusting a galley 
of the Order to their charge. I told them I should r^ard your 
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repcfft of their individual conduct with the same attention and 
respect with which I should that of any other commander, and 
that they might greatly make or mar their future prospects in 
the Order by their conduct during the cruise. I am convinced, 
from what I know of you, that you will exercise no undue 
harahnesa, but will act with tact and discretion, as well as 
firmness." 

"I will try to do so, your Excellency. I feel that it is 
a heavy responsibility and will spare no pains to justify the 
unmerited honour that has been bestowed upon me." 

" Ton have seen that the taking in of stores is complete, 
and that nothing is wanting for the voyage ? " 

" Tes, air. I stood by while the overseer of stores checked 
off every sack and barrel as it came on board. The water is to 
be brought off this evening, and as I was unable to be present. 
Sir Ralph Harcourt is there to count the barrels and see that 
all are full." 

"Good-bye, ffir Qervaise," the grand master said, as the 
interview terminated. " Hitherto you have given me, from 
the time you reached the Island, naught but reason for satis- 
faction at my nomination of you as page, and I have no fear 
that you will fail this time. Remember that valour, however 
gredt, cannot prevail against overpowering odds. You had a 
lesson of that when you served under Ricord, though finally 
the affair turned out well. I do not say, don't attempt 
desperate undertakings, but don't attempt impossible ones. 
Be careful of the lives of your knights. Remember that ere 
long every sword may be of the utmost consequence in the 
defence of Rhodes, and that even the capture of pirates may 
be too dearly purchased ; but that, at the same time, the 
hcmour of the flag of the Order must be upheld at all hazards. 
Ah I " he broke off, seeing a slight smile on the young 
knight's face, " you think my orders contradictory ? It may 
be so ; but you know what I mean, and I fear not that you 
will blunder in carrying them out. Be prudent, and yet 
not over-prudent. I mean, be not rash, unless there are such 
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benefits to be obtained as would justify great risk in obtaining 

On returning to the aub«rga, Oervaise had & Icmg chat 
-with Ralph. 

" I think the admiral's talk with us this afternoon had an 
excellent effect, Oervaiae. I do not aay that every one was not 
before dis|>ofied to obey you in all things, willingly and cheerfully ; 
but he put it 60 strongly to them that they had volunteered 
specially for service in this galley, knowing well who was to be 
its commander, and the circumstance that the crew was to 
consist solely of young knights, and had therefore specially 
pledged their honour so to act that the enterprise should be in 
all respects a Buccessful one. To render it ea, obedience was 
even a greater necessity than valour. This was the most 
important of all the vows taken by the knights of the Order, 
and it was only by the strictest and most unqneetiouing obedi- 
ence on the part of all to the orders of th^ superiors, that the 
work of a vast community could be carried on. Passing over 
the fact that you were thdr superior in rank, both as being a 
secular knight and a knight commander of the Order, you had 
been specially appointed by the grand master and council, as 
well as by himself, and that they bestowed upon you while at 
sea, and in the absence of any officers of superior rank, th^ 
full powers and authority. Tou were, in fact, their repre- 
sentative and agent, and therefore to be regarded with the 
same deference and respect that would be due to the oldest 
knight similarly .placed. ' Lastly,' he said, in a less serious 
tone, ' you must remember that this is on experiment, and, as 
some think, a somewhat rash one. Never before did a gall^, 
manned entirely from among the youngest of our knights, put 
to sea; and you may be sure that, unless enocoesful, the 
experiment is not likely to be ever repeated. You have been 
selected from among many other candidates, and you have not 
only to justify the choice, but to uphold the reputation and 
honour <j the young knights of your Order, by all <^ whom 
your doings will be regarded with special interest, as reflecting 
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credit not cmly upon yourselves individually, but tu repre- 
seotativea and champioua of them all.' 

" I could aee that his words had a great effect. He had placed 
me bedde him, and I marked their faces as he spoke. Eadi face 
lit up at his appeal, aod I do not think there was one but 
silently registered a vow to do all in bis power to prove him- 
self worthy of the confidenoe placed in him and his companions 
by tbe grand ma^r and admiral. I had before no shadow 
td fear that everything would not go welL I knew almost 
all of them personally, and if I myself had had the seleolioa 
from among the whole body of knights in the convent, I could 
not have made a choice that would have suited me better. 
It seems to me that in each auherge the bailiff has endea- 
voured to pick out the seven young knights whom he considered 
would most worthQy support the bonour of the iangue. Still, 
confident as I was before, I feel more so now, after the 
admiral's address to us." 

"I had no f^ar either, Ralph, though doubtless the admiral's 
words will oarry great weight with them. It was thought- 
lessness rather than anything else that I dreaded; but now 
that the admiral himself has spoken to them, there is no 
fear that anything will occur to give us trouble. I have 
particularly noticed that when we have been on board, and 
have been laughing and chatting together before we got under 
way, their manner changed directly the first order was given, 
and that all the commands were carried out with as much 
good-will and alacrity as if they wero under Bicord himself." 

On tbe following morning the knights all went on board 
the SaiUa Sarbara. Their baggage was carried down by slaves, 
and by the personal servants from each atd>erg« who were to 
go as their attendants during the voyage. The grand master 
had advanced Gervaise a sum equal to half a yeur's income of 
hie commandery, and with this be bad purehaaed a stock of 
tbe best wines, and various other luxuries, to supplement the 
rations supplied from tbe funds of the Order to knights when 
at sea. Oervaise had to go round early to the admiral to sign 
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the receipt for etores and to receive his final orders in writing. 
All were, therefore, on board before him, and, when he arrived, 
were diawL tip in military order to receive him. 

Every knight was in full armour, and as, at a word from 
Kalph, they drew their swords and saluted the young com- 
mander, Gervaise felt with a thrill of pleaHure and of confidence 
that with such a following he need not fear any encounter with 
a pirate force, unless in overwhelming numbers. 

The young knights were all, with the exception only of Balph 
Harcourt, between the agee of seventeen and nineteen, and 
their young facee, free in moat cases even from the suspicion of 
a moustache, looked almont those of boys. But there wa« no 
mistaking the ardour and enthusiasm in their faces, and the 
lack of breadth and weight, that years alone could give to 
them, was compensated by skill in their weapons, acquired 
by long and severe training, and by the activity and tireless 
energy of youth. 

" Knights and comrades," Gervaise said as, after walking 
through the double line to the end of the poop he turned and 
faced them, " I am proud indeed to command so gallant a body of 
knights. The success of our expedition depends upon you rather 
than upon me, and as I feel assured of your warm co-operation 
I have no fear as to what the result will be, if Dame Fortune 
will but favour us by throwing in our way some of those 
scourges of the sea in search of whom we are about to set out. 
Many of us have already encountered them, and, fighting side 
by side with older kn^hte, have b<irne our share of the 
work, while thoae who have not done so will, I am sure, do 
equally well when the opportunity arrives. We shall not this 
voyage have the encouragement and confidence inspired by the 
presence of those who have long and valiantly borne the 
standard of the Order ; but, on the other hand, we have to show 
that we are worthy of the confidence reposed in us, and that 
the young knights of the Order can be trusted to emulate the 
deeds of those who have rendered the name of the Hospitallera 
B terror to the infidel." 
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A sbout of approbation greeted the close of hu< address. 
Oervaise tbeu walked forward to the end of the poop, aod 
looked down upon the slaves, who, with their oars out, were 
awaiting the order to row. 

"Men," he said in Turkish, "it ie vaj deeire that, while it 
is ueoeesary that yon should do your work, your lot shall be no 
heavier than can be avnded. You will not be taxed beyonfi 
your powers, save when the enemy is in sight, or there ia supreme 
need for hast«, but then you must be called upon for your 
utmost exertions. I wish your work to be witling. I abhor the 
use of the lash, and so long as each man does his fair quota 
of work, I have given the strictest orders that it shall never be 
used. I have, at my own cc«t, made provision that your daily 
rations shall be improved while under my command. Meat 
will be served out to you daily, when it can be obtained, and 
for those of you who hold that the strict tenets of your religion 
may be relaxed while engaged in such severe labour, a ration 
of wine will also be served out ; and sucli other indulgences as 
are compatible with the discipline and safety of the ship, will 
also be granted to you." 

There was a murmer of gratitude among the slaves. Oervaise 
then gave the order to row, and the galley started on her 
voyage. The knights had now fallen out from their ranks, 
and were soon laughing and talking gaily. Being all of noble 
families and knightly rank, there was, except when on actual 
duty, a tone of perfect equality and good fellowship pi'evailing 
among them. Frraicb was the common language, for as the 
Order was of French foundation, and three of the seven laiigut» 
belonged to that country, most of the high dignitariee being 
chosen from their ranks, it was natural that the French 
language should be the general medium of oommunication 
between them. 

ITntil noon the slaves rowed steadily and well. Work was 
then stopped, fm* there was scarce a breath of wind stirring the 
water. Even under the awning that had, as the sun gained 
power, been erected over the poop, the heat wns oppressive. 
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The knights had all divested themsalveB of their anuour, 
and most of them retired below for a sieeta. Aa soon as the 
slaves stopped rowiag, an awning, which Qervaise had par- 
dtased, and which was rolled up under the break of the poop, 
was, to their astonishment, drawn over them. 

" Don't you think you are spoiling your staves. Sir Gervaise?" 
one of the Spanish knights asked doubtfvdly. 

" On the contrary. Sir Pedro, I hope that I am improving 
them. You have not worked as a galley-slave, but I have, and 
I con assure you that I used to feel the hours when we were 
lying broiling in the sun, dtong nothing, much more tiying 
than those during which I was at work. I used to be quite 
giddy and sick with the heat, and on getting out the oars again 
had scarce strength to work them. But this is not the most 
important point. In port the slaves always sleep in the prison, 
but at sea they must rest on their benches ; and to do so with 
clothes soaked with the heavy dew must be a severe trial, and 
most prejudicial to the health. The awning cost but a few 
ducats, and I reckon that, putting aside the comfort to the 
slaves, it will be very speedily repaid by their better health 
and capacity for labour. When away in the galley with 
Sir Louis Ricord, I used to feel the greatest pity for the 
unfortunate wretches when at daybreak, in their drenched 
clothes, and shivering with cold and wet, they rose to com- 
mence their work. I then took a vow that if ever I should 
come to command a galley I would provide an awning for 
the slaves." 

Two or three of the knights standing by expressed their 
warm approval of what Qervaise said. There was, in those 
days, but Uttle of that sentiment of humanity that is now 
prevalent, and slaves were everywhere regarded as mere beasts 
of burden rather than as human beings. When, however, 
they had the question put to them, as Qervaise had done, they 
were ready to give a hearty agreement, although it was the 
utilitarian rather than the humanitarian side of the question 
that recommended it to them. After three hours* rest the 
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joaroej was renewed, and just at nightfall the galley anchored 
off aa ialet lying to the north of Oarpatboe. 

While the aervanta were laying the tables along the poop 
for the evening meal, Oervaiee went down to see that his 
orders were carried out regarding the food for the slaves. 
They were already eating their bread and meat with an air 
of satisfaction that showed how warmly they appreciated the 
unusual indulgence, while there were few indeed who did 
not hold up their drinking horns aa a servant passed along 
between the benches with a skin of wine. Gervaise spoke to 
many of them. 

"Ah, my lord," one of them said, "if we were always 
treated like this, slavery would be endurable. For ten years 
have I rowed in Christian galleys, but never before has an 
awning been spread to keep oS the sun or the dew. We shall 
not forget your kindness, my lord, and will row our hardest 
right cheerfully when you call upon us for an effort." 

There was a murmur of assent from the galley-slaves 
around. 

" May Allah be merciful to you, as you are merciful to us t " 
another slave exclaimed. "The blessing of thoee whom you 
regard aa infidels can at least do you no harm." 

" On the contrary, it can do me good," Gervaise said. " The 
God you Moslems and we Christians worship is, I believe, the 
same, though under another name." 

Q^^aise had, indeed, during his long conversations with 
Suleiman Ali, often discussed with him the matter of his 
faith, and had come, in consequence, to regard it in a very 
different light to that in which it was viewed by his com- 
panions. There was faith in <me God at the bottom of 
both Mohammedanism and Christianity. The Mohanunedans 
held in reverence the lawgivers and prophets of the Old 
Testament, and even regarded Christ Himself as being a 
prophet. They had been grievously led away by Mahomet, 
whom Gervaise regarded as a false teacher ; but as he had seen 
innumerable instances of the fidelity of the Moslems to their 
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creed, and the punctuality and devotion with which the slaves 
said their daily prayers, exposed though they were to the scorn 
and even the anger of their taskmasters, he had quite lost, 
during his nine months of constant association with Suleiman 
Ali, the bigoted hatred of Mohammedanism so universal at 
the time. He regarded Moslems as foee to be opposed to the 
death ; but he felt that it was unfair to hate them for being 
hostile to Christianity, of which they knew nothing. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE FIRST PRIZES. 

AFTER leaving the slaves, Oervaise joined his companions 
on the poop. They were engaged in an animated dis- 
cussion as to whether it was advisable to grant indulgences 
to slaves. The majority approved of the steps Qervaise had 
taken, but some asserted that these coDceHsions would only 
lead them to look for more, and would create discontoit among 
the (.-rewB <tf other galleys not so favoured. 

" Well, comrades," said Gervaise, " I think that so far I am 
better qualified than any of you to give an opinion ; but it may 
be that it will fall to tbe lot of some of you to be a slave in 
Turkish hands. In that case, I can affirm with certainty, that 
you will keenly appreciate any alleviation, however small, of 
your lot. You must remember that the one feeling of the slave 
is dull despair. Death is the only relief he boa to look forward 
to. Bo you think that a man so feeling can do his best, either 
at an oar or at any other kind of work ? I am sure it would 
not be so in my case, But if you brighten his life a little, and 
show him that he is not I'egarded as merely a brute beast, and 
that you take some interest in him, he will work in a di£fer^it 
Bjarit. Even viewed from a merely monetary point frf view it 
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must pa; veil to render him as content as possible with his 
lot. You know how great is the mortality among the slaves— 
how they pine away and die from no material malady that can 
be detected, but simply from hopelessness and weariness of life, 
sided, undoubtedly, in the case of the galley-slaves, by sleeping 
in the damp night air after an exposure all day to the full beat 
of the Bun. This brings an answer to your second objection. 
Undoubtedly it might cause discontent among the slaves of 
other galleys when they hear that others are treated better 
than themselves. But I hope that if, on our return, we bring 
bauk all our slaves in good condition and health, the contrast 
between their appearance and that of the slaves in most other 
galleys will be so marked that the admiral may consider it 
would be well to order awnings to be fixed to all the vessels of 
the Order, and even to grant to all slaves, when away on 
voyages, the little indulgences I have given them here. The 
expense would be very trifling, and it would tertainly add » 
great deal to the average life of a slave, and would render him 
capable of better work. There is another advantage. If the 
Turks leam that their countrymen in our hands are treated 
with a certain amount of kindness and consideration, it might 
lead them to act similarly to those of our Order who may 
be unfortunate enough to fall into their hands." 

" There is a great deal in what you say, Sir Oervaise," one 
of the knights, who had before taken the opposite point of 
view, said. " There is no reason why our galley should not be 
a model one^ and though, tike enough, the seniors will laugh at 
our making innovations, D'Aubusson is a i-efoimer, and will 
certainly support anything that he sees to be beneficial, from 
whatever quarter it comes." 

Supper was now served, and the young knights were well 
pleased with the entertainment provided for them. It was the 
principal meal of the day. Their fast was broken by a glass 
of wine, a manchet of bread, and fruit soon after risirig. At 
eleven o'clock they sat down to a more substantial meal ; but 
in that climate the heat was at that hour considerable, and as 
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there irere duties to be performed, there was no Bitting long 
at table. At supper the day's work was over, their appetite 
was sharpened by the oool evening breeze, and the meal was 
hearty and prolonged. After it was concluded, eeveral of the 
kniglits brought up from below viols and other instruments of 
music; for the aUlity to accompany the voice with such an 
instrument was considered an essential part of the education of 
a knight. 

For some hours the songs and romances, so popular at the 
time, were sung in the various languages represented on board ; 
then the knights, one by one, went down to their sleeping places, 
until only the seven knights of the langue of Auvergne, who 
were to watch the first night, remained on deck. Five of 
these wrapped themselves in their mantles and lay down on 
the benches. One of the others descended to the waist, walked 
along the plank between the lines of sleeping slaves, and took 
up his place in the bow, while the other paced up and down 
the poop, the fall of his footsteps being the only sound to break 
the silence that reigned throughout the ship. 

In the morning, as soon as the knights had bH taken a 
plunge in the sea, the oars were got out, and the galley 
proceeded on her way. Passing through the islands and 
skirting the southern shore of Greece, she continued her 
course west. Malta was sighted, but they did not put in 
there. Pantellaiia was passed, and in a fortnight after leaving 
Rhodes, Oape Bon, at the entrance to the bay of Tunis, was 
sighted. Until Greece was left behind them, the nights had 
generally been spent in small ports, whei-e supplies of &esh 
meat, fiah, and fruit, were obtainable. So far no incident had 
marked the voyage. The weather had continued fine, and they 
had heard nothing, from ships they had fallen in with, of any 
Moslem pirates having been seen. A few hours, however, after 
sighting the coast of Africa, a dark object was seen ahead. 

" It is a ship of some sort," Halph said ; " but her masts 
have gone. It may be that she is a merchantman tliat has 
been captured and sacked by the Moorish pirates." 
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Orders were giveo to the rowers to quickea thcar pace, and in 
little over an hour they were alongside the hull. As soon as 
the vessels were dose enough for those on the poop of the galley 
to look down on to the deck of the other craft, it was seen that 
Balph's suppoeitioiia were ctarect. Two bodies lay stretched 
upon it. One was crushed onder the fallen mast ; the other lay 
huddled up in a heap, a cannon-ball having almost torn him 
asunder. The knights leapt on to the deck as soon as the 
galley ran alongside. Qervaise made first for the man lying 
beneath the mast ; as he came up to him, the Bailor opened 
his eyes and murmured, " Water I " Oervaise called out to one 
of the servants to bring water from the galley, and, as soon as 
it came, poured some between the man's lips, and the knights 
by their united efforts lifted the mast from across his body. 
It was evident, however, that he had but a short time to 
live, and the dew of death was oa his face. After a few 
nunutes he raUied a little, and looked gratefully at his 
rescuers. 

" You have been attacked by pirates," Oervaise said. *< Was 
there one galley, or two ? " 

" Three galleys," the man replied in a faint whisper. 

" Do you know where they were from % " 

"Tripoli." 

" How long ago ? " 

" It was abont three hours after sunrise when we saw them 
coming up," the man said, his voice gaining in stpength, as some 
wine they gave him took effect. " It was useless to fight, and 
I hauled down our flag, but in spite of that one of the pirates 
fired a broadside, and one of the shot hit the mast and 
brought it down, and I was crushed under it. They boarded 
us, took off all the crew as captives, and emptied the hold ; I 
knew that I was done for, and begged them to kill me ; but 
they paid no attention. I know a little of their language, 
and as I lay there I caught something of what they were 
saying ; they are bound for the Island of Sardinia, where 
they have a rendezvous, and are to join a great gathering 
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of their coiuiortB. I don't Icaow the name of the place, but it 
is on the east coast. More water I " 

QervaJee knelt to pour some water bntween his lips, when 
he gave a sudden cry, a shudder ran through his frame, and 
he was dead. 

" Let lis return on board, gentlemen," Qervaiae said, nNing 
to his feet. " We can do nothing here." 

As soon as he regained the deck of the galley, he signml to 
Ralph to follow bim below. 

" Now, Baiph," he said, " this is one of those ca-tee in which 
we have to decide whether we ought or ought not to be 
prudent. From what that poor fellow said, the pirateit have 
about five houra' start of uh, and aa they can have no idea 
that they are pursued, we can doubtless overtake them before 
they reach Sardinia. The question is, ought we to pursue 
them at once, or ought we to coast along until we find 
Visconti's galley ! Three of these Tripoli pirates, crowded an 
they always are with men, would prove sevioiis opponents, 
yet we might engage them with a fair hope of victory. But 
we may be seriously disabled in the fight, and should be, 
perhaps, unable to carry the news to Genoa that there are 
many pirate sliips gathering on the coast of Sardinia to prey 
upon their commerce." 

" We might be days, or even weeks, before we light upon 
Visconti's galley, Gervaise, and even when we found it, he 
might not consider himself justified in leaving the coast whei'e 
he is stationed. Besides, while we are spending our time looking 
for bim, the pii'atee will be committing terrible depredations. It 
must be a big expedition, under some notorious pirate, or they 
would never venture so far north." 

"Then you think that I should be justified in pursuing them 
alone. It is a fearful responsibility to have to decide." 

" I think BO, Gervaise. There is no saying what misfoi'tuneE 
might happen if we did not venture to do so." 

"Yei7 wdl then, so be it. But before deciding finally on 
BO grave a matter, I will lay it before the company." 
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"There is no doubt as to what theit decifuon will be," 
Balph said, witb a, amile. 

" Perhaps not, Ralph ; but as they will be called upon to risk 
their lives in a dangerous ^iterprlBe, it is as well that ther 
should have a eay in the matter." 

When they returned on to the poop, there was an expression 
of eagei-nefis and excitement on the faces of the young knights 
which showed how anxiously they had been awaiting the result 
of the conference below. Qervaise stepped on to a bench, and 
motioned to them to close up round him. 

"Comrades," he said, "although the responsibility of what- 
ever course may be taken must rest upon my shoulders, yet I 
think it but right that, as a general before a battle often calls 
a council of war to assist him with its advice, so I should lay 
before you the two courses open to ub, and ask your opinion upwi 
them. SirBalph Harcourtandlareof onemind in the matter, 
but as the decision is a grave one we should be loth to act 
upon it without your concurrence." He then repeated the 
alternatives as be bad laid them before Ralph. "Sow" he 
went on, " us you see, there is grave danger, and much risk in 
the one coui'se ; but if successful its advantages are obvious. 
On the other hand, the second plan la more sure, more 
prudent, and more in accordance with the instructions I have 
received. I ask you to let me know frankly your opinion on 
the subject. If your view agrees with ours, although it will not 
relieve me &om the responsibility of deciding, it will at least, in 
the event of things turning out badly, be a satisfaction to know 
that the course had your approval, and that it was your desire, 
as well as ours, that we should undertake it. First, then, let all 
who are in favour of following the pirates go to the starboard 
side of the deck, while those who are in favour of joining 
Tisoonti, and laying this serious matter we have discovered 
before him, move to the larboard side," 

There was a rush of the knights to the right, and not one 
moved to the other side. 

" Your decision is tlie same as ours," Qervaise said. " To the 
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north, then t If there is great peril in the adyenture, there is 
also great honour to be gained." 

The knights gave a shout of satisfaction at finding that 
their choice was also that of the officers. 

"liay her head to the north," Gervaiee said to the pilot. 
Then he went to the end of the poop, and ordered the elaves 
to row on. "Eow a long, steady stroke, such as you can 
maintain for many hours. We hare a long journey before us, 
and there is need for haste. Now is the time for willing work." 

The oars dipped into the water, and the galley was soon 
moving along at a much faster pace than that at which they 
had performed the journey from Rhodes. The slaves had not, 
from their benches, been able to see what had passed on board 
the diemaatled vessel, but from the order and the change of 
course, they had no doubt that the knights bad obtained some 
olue to the direction taken by the corsairs who had captured 
and sacked the ship. 

"There is but little wind," Oervaise said to Ealph, "and 
their sails will be of slight use to them ; therefore we shall go 
fully three feet to their two. It is quite possible that we may 
not catch sight of them, for we cannot tell exactly the course 
they will take. We shall steer for Cape Carbonara, which is 
some hundred and thirty miles distant. If we do not see them 
l^ the time we get there, we shaU be sure that we have passed 
them on the way, unless, indeed, a strong wind should spring up 
from the south. However, I hope that we shall catch sight 
of them before that, for we shall be able from our look-out 
to discover their masts and sails some ^ht or ten miles away, 
while they will not be able to see us until we are within 
half that distance. They cannot be more than tweaty miles 
away now, for the light breeze will aid them but little, and aa 
they will see no occasion for haste, they will not be rowing 
at their full power, with so long a passage before them." 

Already, indeed, one of the knights had perched himself on 
the seat at the top of a low mast some fifteen feet above 
the poop, that served as a look-out. 
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" You csji Bee ootbing yet, I suppose, Cairoli ! " 

" No ; the line of eea is clear all round." 

It was indeed some four hours before the knight on the look- 
out cried that he could make out three dark epecks on the 
horizon. Oervaise at once ascended to the look-out, by the 
ladder that was fixed against ihe post. 

" They are making to the left of the course we are taking. 
Turn her head rather more to the west. That will do. Tbey 
are directly ahead now," He then came down to the deck 
again. " I would that we had seven or eight more hours of 
daylight, Balph, instead of but three at the outside. However, 
as we know the course they are taking, we are not likely to 
miss them, for as we shall not be near enough for them to 
make us ont before the sun sets, there will be no chance of 
their changing it. Do you think they will row all night ? " 

" I should not think so. If the land were nearer they might 
keep on imtil they make it, but as they have had no wind since 
daylight, they will lie on their oais until morning. You see, at 
sunset they will still be some eighty miles from Cape Carbonara, 
and the slaves could not possibly row that distance without 
rest ; so that if we keep on we may take them by surprise." 

" That is what I have been thiuking, Balph, but it would 
be wdl not to attack them nntU nearly daybreak. We should 
capture one galley easily enough ; but the others, being igno- 
rant of our force, might make off in different directions, and 
we might lose both of them. If, on the other hand, we could 
fall upon them a short time before daylight, we should be able to 
keep them in sight, and, even if they separated, they would 
aooa come together and continue thdr course, or, as I hope^ 
when they see that we are alone, bear up and fight ns. I think 
that our beet plan will be to row on nntU it is dark, then 
give the slaves mz hours' rest, and after that go on quietly. 
If ve can make them out, which we may do if they have lights 
OD board, we will atop, and wait until it is the hour to attack 
them. If we miss them, we will row on to Sardinia and lie 
up, as we proposed, until tht^ come along." 
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" I think that will be a very good plan, Qervaise." 
Before auosct the three pirate ships could be clearly made out 
from the deck, but the pilot judged them to be fully t«D miles 
away. Half an hour later the slavea were told to oease rowing. 
Oervaise hod ordered the cooks to prepare them a good meal, 
and this was at once served, together with a full ration of wine. 
As soon ae they had conaumed it, they were told to lie down 
and sleep, as at one o'clock the galley would be again under 

The knights' supper was served below, ae lights on the poop 
might be made out, should a look-out be placed by the corsairs 
in their tops. 

" We had better follow the example of the galley -slaves," 
Oervaise said, rising as soon as the meal was finished, " and, 
with the exception of Spain, who is on watch, turn in to sleep 
till we are off again. All of yon will, of course, don your 
armour on rising." 

At the appointed hour the galley was again under way. 
There was not a breath of air, and before starting, pieces of 
doth were wrapped round the oars at the rowlocks to deaden 
the sound, which might otherwise have been heard at a consi- 
derable distance on so still a night. After an hour and a half s 
rowing, the knight on the look-out said that he could see a 
light some distance ahead. The pilot, an experienced old 
sailor, joined him, and speedily descended to the poop again, 

" It is a ship's light," he said. " I should say that it was a 
lantern on board the ship of the captain of the expedition, and 
is shown to enable the other two to keep near him. I cannot 
say how far it ia away, for I do not know at what height it hangs 
above the water ; but I should imagine, from the feebleness 
of the light, that it must be some two miles distant." 

As soon as the light had been noticed, the slaves had been 
ordered to cease rowing, and they were now told that they would 
not be required again for fully two hours. When the first 
gleam of dawn appeared in the east they were called to their 
work again. The lantern was still burning, and, in a quarter of 
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an hour, tlie knights od the poop were able^ in the broaden- 
ing light, to make out three shadow; forma Bome two miles 
ahead of them. They decreased this distance hy more than 
half b^ore they could discern any signs of life or motion on 
board. Then a sudden stir was apparent; they could hear 
shouts from one veesel to another, oars were thrust out, and an 
effort made to get the heads of the ships in the same direction, 
so as to catch the light breeze that had just sprung up. 

The moment he saw that the galley was discovered, Gervaiae 
shouted down to the slaves to row thar hardest, and told the 
pilot to steer for the ship fartheet to the east. She was some 
four or five hundred yards from her nearest consort, and the 
same distance separated that vessel from the third craft. 

" We shall have time to carry her, Ralph, before the others 
come to her assistance, and they will only arrive one at a time. 
If we were to lie alongside the middle craft, which is probably 
that of the chief, as it is she that ho^ the light burning, we 
might have the other two upon us before we bad done with her, 
for she is evidently the largest, and most likely the strongest- 
handed, of them." 

The leader of the pirates evidently saw that there was no 
chance of evading the fight. A flag was run up to the mast- 
head of his ship, and the three vessels began to endeavour to 
turn, so as to meet the galley. The operation, however, took 
some time. In the cunfusion, orders were misunderstood, and 
instead of all the slaves on one side rowing whilHt those on 
the other side backed, all order was lost, and long before the 
craft for which the galley was making had got round, the 
latter was upon her. 

" Sbail I ram her. Sir Qervoiee ? " the pUot asked. 

"No; we might damage ourselves ; besides, I do not want 
to sink her. Sheer away the oars on one side ! " 

The galley carried eight guns — three on each side of the poop, 
and two forward ; and these had been loaded with small pieces 
(^ iron. A few shots had been fired by the pirates, but, owing to 
the confusion that prevailed on board, the guns were discharged 
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so borriedly that the shot either flew overhead or passed wide 
of the galley. Excited as the young knighta were, and eager 
for the fray, a general laugh hroke out as the galley swept along 
by the jsrate-ship, breaking many of her oars, and hurling all 
the slaves who manned them backwards off their benches. A 
moment later the guns poured their iron contents among the 
pirates who clustered thickly on the forecastle and poop, and 
as the vessels grated together the knights sprang on board the 
ooTsair. 

^e members of the English langvt had each been pro- 
vided with short pieces of rope, and before joining their com- 
panions in the fray they lashed the vessels together, side by side. 
The fight was a very short one. SVance and Auvergne, led by 
Balph Harcourt, boarded at the bow, the other five langttet 
at the poop ; and so impetuous was their onset that the pirates, 
who had still scarce recovered from their surprise at being 
haetUy aroused from sleep to repel the attack of the foe who 
had so suddenly sprang out from the darkness upon them, 
offered but a feeble reeistanoe. Many threw themsdves over- 
board, and swam to the ship nearest to them ; others were cut 
down ; and the rest Sung away their arms, and cried for 
quarter. 

All who did so were, without the loss of a minute's time, 
thrown down into tbe hold of their ship, and the hatches 
secured over them. It had before been arranged that Balph 
should take the command of the corsair, having with him 
France, Auvergne, and Germany. As soon, therefore, as the 
captives were fastened below, Qervaiae called the knights of the 
other four Umguea back to the deck of the galley. The lash- 
ings were cast off, she was pushed from the side of the prize, 
and the oaia were got out. There was no time to be lost, for 
the largest of the three pirate-ships, which had, directly it was 
seen that her consort was captured, poured two heavy broad- 
sides into the prize, was now approaching — rowing hot slowly, 
however, for the third vessel to come up. 

She was but a hundred yards away when the galley swept 
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round the bow of the prize and advance*} to meet her. As she 
did BO, B^Jph discharged the eight guns of the prize, which 
he had at once re-loaded, into the bow of the corsair, the shot 
raking the crowded deck from end to end. When but a few 
yards distant, the two bow guns of the galley poured in & 
shower of missilee, and a moment later she ran alongside the 
pirate, the poop guns, as before, preparing the way for the 
boarders. But no sooner bad they leapt on deck than they 
were met by the pirates, beaded by their captain. 

Qerraiae bad specially charged the knights not to allow 
themsdvee to be carried away by tbeir ardour. "We are 
sore to be greatly outnumbered, and, when we £i8t spring cm 
board, we must cut our way anross the deck, and then form 
ourselves in a double or treble line across it, and, so fighting, 
gradually force them before ub." 

This, in spite of the efforts of the pirates, was accomplished, 
and, once formed, the corsairs strove in vain to break through 
the wall of steel. For a time, however, no forward movement 
could be made, so furious were the attacks upon them, led by 
the pirate chief. Several times breaches were made in the 
front rank, but the knights behind each time bore back the 
assault, and restored the line. The knights had won their way 
half along the poop when a yell <rf exultation rose from the 
coteaim as the third i^ their vessels row«d up on the other side 
of the galley, and her crew sprang on board It. Qervaise called 
the koighte of the second line from their places, and ranged 
them along the bulwark, to prevent the Moors from boarding 
from the poop of the galley. 

Then for a moment he looked round. The prize was creep- 
ing up, and was a length or two away, coming up alongside. 
Its approach was also noticed by the prates, who, with wild 
shouts, flung themselyee upon their opponentB. Gerv&ise 
sprang forward to take the place of a young Italian knight, 
who staggered back, with his helmet deft by a heavy blow 
from the keen yataghan c^ the pirate captain. The corsair, 
shouting his war-cry of " Allah I " sprang with the bound of a 
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wild cat upon Qervnise ; his weapon defi(*tided on hia uplifted 
guard, and shora right tlirougb the stout blade. With a ehout 
of triumph, the corsair rained his arm to repeat the blow ; 
but Oervaise ia tura aprang forward, and struck with all his 
force with the pummel of his sword ou the forehead of his 
opponent. The hitter fell as if shot, his weapon dropping from 
his hand benide him. 

Dismayed at the fall of their leader, his followers recoiled for 
a moment. Another tall pii'ate sprang forward to take his 
place, and, shouting to them to follow, was about to throw 
himself upon Oervaise, when a gun ci'aMhed out cloae along- 
side. A storm of iron swept away the front line of Moors, 
and the shout of " St. John ! " " St. John ! " rose abov-e the 
din. It was one of the bow guns of the prize, and aa she 
swept along gitn after gun poured its contents among the 
pirates. 

" Do you clear the galley, Balph. We can manage here now," 
Garvaise said, as Ralph leapt on board. The latter, followed by 
his party of knights, rushed across the poop, and sprang on to 
the galley among the pirat«e, who liad been striving in vain to 
break through the line of defenders. GServaise called to his party 
to follow him, and, taking the offensive, fell upon the remnant 
of the corsairs who still held the forward end of the poop. 

The discharge of the cannon at such close quarters had 
wrought terrible havoc among them, and the pirates, with 
but slight i-esiatance, turned, and either ran down the ladder 
or leapt into the water, The knight« followed them forward 
among the benches <^ the rowers, who cheered loudly iii many 
tongues as they passed them. At the forecastle the Moors 
made another stand, but the knights forced their way up, and 
in two minutes all was over. 

" Now to the aid of our comrades I " Gervaise shouted, as the 
Inst of the corsairs was struck down. 

Ralph's party had indeed cleared the poop of the galley, but 
they in vain endeavoured to climb up on to that of the third 
pirate-ship, whose superior height gave a great advantage to its 
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defendora. Oerraiee leapt down on to the bow <^ the galley, 
followed by the knights, and then ran aft until he could climb 
into the waist of the pirate. So iatent were the corsairs upon 
defending the poop that they did not eee what was going on 
elsewhere, and Qervaise had obtained a fair footing before he 
was noticed. Then a number of men ran down and attacked 
bia party. But it was too lato, for the whole of the knights 
had, by thin time, leaped on board. Their assailants were 
forced back, and, pressing close upon them, the knights gained 
the poop before the main body of the pirat«e were aware 
of their coming. 

Warned by the shouts and shrieks of their comrades l^at 
they had been token in the rear, the Moslems who were 
defending the side of the poop wavered for a moment. Ralph 
took advantage of their hesitation, and sprang on board, bis 
companions pouring in after him. There was a stem and 
desperato fight. The Moslems fought with the fury of despair, 
disdaining to ask or accept quarter. A few leapt overboard, 
preferring death by drowning to that by the swords of the 
Christians ; but the great majority died fighting to the last, 
A shout of triumph rose from the knights as the last of the 
Moslems fell. 

The first impulse of all of them was to take oif their helmeta 
in order to breathe the fresh air, and for a while they all stood 
panting from their ezertioTis. 

" Nobly and gallantly doue^ comrades ! " Oervaise exclaimed, 
"This is indeed a victory of which we have all a right to be 
proud. Now, the first thing is to free the slaves of their 
shackles ; there are many white faces among them. Let our 
langue look after the wounded, while the released captives 
clear the decks of the bodies of the fallen pirates." 

It took an hour's hard work to knock off the chains of 
the slaves. The greater portion of them were Christians — 
Greeks, Italians, Spaniards, and French, who had been captured 
in various raids by the corsairs; and among them were the 
crew of the ship that had been overhauled by the galley on the 
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previous day. Besides these, there were a few Moelems who 
had been seoteQced to labour in the gallejv for various crimes. 

Among Uie Ohristiane, the joy at their liberation was intense. 
Some laughed, some cried, others were too QveKome to speak 
coherently. Among the rest were found, to tiie intense pleasure 
of their rescuers, three knighto of the Order who had for years 
been missing. They bad been taken prisonere on an island at 
which the galley to which they belonged had touched. Many of 
the knights had landed, anU three of them, all belonging to 
the langue of Italy, had wandered away from the rest, and 
had not returned. A search had been made for them, and 
it was discovered that a struggle had taken place. As there 
were no marks of blood, it was supposed that they were sud- 
denly pounced upon by a party of hidden maraudras, who had 
been watching them from some hiding-place, and had thrown 
themselves upon the knight« before they had had time to draw 
their swords. Following the trail by bushee broken down, and 
plants crushed under foot, it was found to lead to a creek 
on the other side of the island. Here there were signs that 
a craft had been anchored, as there were the ashes of fires, 
fragments of food, and other matters, scattered about on the 
Bhcste. Hours had passed before the knights had been missed, 
and therefore the craft in which they had been carried oS was 
long- out of sight. Letters were written by the grand master 
to the Fasha of Syria, to the Emperor of Egypt, and to the 
Bey of Tunis, offering to ransom the knights, but all repUed 
that they were unaware of any such captives having been 
landed. 

An attempt had then been made to ascertain whether they 
had been carried to Tripoli ; but the bey had little authority 
over the various tribesmen along the coast, and only re- 
plied that no such captives had been sold in the city. Thus 
all hope of ransoming them had died away, and their names 
were inscribed in the list of thoee who bad fallen into the 
hands of the infidels, but of whose subsequent fate no clue 
could be obtained. 
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All vere greatly emaciated, and their fooee showed signs of 
the BuSerings they had undergone. The young knights vere 
all familiar with their names, but personally none had known 
them, for they had been carried off two or three monUia before 
Gerraise and Balph Harcouit had arrived at Khodee. 

All three had struggled desperately to break their chains 
while the fight was going on, and had, as soon as the contest 
was decided, risen to their feet and shouted the battie-cry 
of the Order; then, overcome by their emotions, tbey sank 
down upon their benches, and remained as if in a stupor until 
the knights, who had hurried first to them, struck off their 
fetters. Then the three men grasped each other's hands, while 
tears streamed down th«r cheeks. 

" It is no dream, comrades," one of them said, in a hoarse 
voice. "We are h«e again. Let us first return thanks to 
Qod for oar release, and Uien we can thank these our brothers." 

The three knights knelt at the benches where they had 
toiled and suffered, and hid their faces in their hands. Ko 
sonnds came from their hps, but their stifled sobs and the 
heaving of their naked shoulders. Beamed and scarred by the 
strokes of their taskmasters' whips, told the young knights, 
who stood onhelmeted and silent around, how deep was their 
emotion. Then they rose. 

" I am Fabridus Carett<^" one said ; " this is Qiacomo Da 
Yind ; this Fietro Fcvzi : all knight commanden of the Order, 
and now for six years prisoners in the hands of these corsairs. 
Assuredly no one woold know us, so changed are we." He 
looked round inquiringly for a familiar face. "Your com- 
mander must surely be a comrade of oure t " 

" We know all your names," Qervaise said, coming forward, 
"though none of us reached the convent until aftar your 
capture. I have the honour to command this galley. My name 
is Gervaise Tresham, and I have for my heutenant Sir Balph 
Harcourt. All of ub, glad as we are at the capture we have 
effected of these three corsairs, are still more pleased that we 
should have been the means of rescuing three noble knights <^ 
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our Order from captivity. Now, I pray 70U first of all to aocom- 
pony me ou board the galley, where we will do all we can to 
make you forget the sufferings you have gone through. After 
you have bathed, and re-clad yourselvee, I will present to you 
the knights my comrades, amongst whom are seven of your 
own kmgw. Three of these I will tell off to see to your 
comfort, for, as you will understand, I have my hands full 
indeed at present." 

" First, before all things, Sir Enight, let me express to you all 
our deep gratitude and our admiration of the gallant deed that 
you have accomplished iu thus, single-handed, capturing three 
vessels belonging to the fiercest and most dreaded of the corsairs 
of Tripoli. Ood bless you all, sirs " — and his voice broke again 
— " for the deed you have done, and for bringing us out of this 
living bell I " 

Qervaiae called to three of the Italian knights, and, followed 
by them and the released captives, led the way to the galley. 
Here he left them in charge of their countrymen. " Qive them 
each a draught of old Cyprus, and something to eat," he said 
aside to one of the knights; "they sorely need refreshment 
before aught else, for, as you see, they are well-nigh dazed with 
this unlooked-for change. I will put out clothes enough for 
one of them ; the others you must supply for the present from 
your stores. Now I must be off." 

There was indeed much to be done. Four of the knights were 
told off to attend upon the most urgent cases among their own 
wounded. Only two of their number had been killed outright, 
but there were four serious ca^es among the wounded, while 
eight or ten others had received wounds that required bandaging 
and attending to. As fast as the slaves' fetters were struck 
off, food and wine were given to them, together with such 
garments as could be found at the moment. Then the bodies 
of the fallen pirates were thrown overboard, while the wounded 
were attended to, and the released Christians were divided 
equally between the three prizes. To each of these the knights 
of one of the kmguM were told off, the seniors being appointed 
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to the commaad. There were in all some ninety Ohristiao 
captives on board the three ehipe. Thus each veaeet had a 
complement of seven knights and thirty Christians, and to 
theee were added ten of the thirty Uoslems found at the oars, 
and fifteen of the pirates to whom quarter had been given. 

It was past noon before all these arrangements had been 
made, and during the time so occupied, the ships lay idly side 
by aide, drifting slowly before the wind, the sails having been 
lowered as soon as the struggle was over. Up to this time, 
the knights had been too busily engaged to think of food, but 
they were right glad when they were summoned to a meal on 
board the galley. 

Qervaise found the three knights in the cabin, dressed in the 
uiiual attire of the Order. They presented a very different 
appearance, indeed, to that which they wore when he had first 
seen them. They had bathed, and combed their matted hair, 
which was alone sufficient to transform them, but the feeling 
that they were once more free men, and knights of an honovired 
Order, had done even more to effect the change ; and although 
they looked thin and worn, the martial bearing had come back 
naturally as they donned their knightly robes and buckled on 
swords. 

" I am glad to see that you are better," Qervaise said, as he 
went up to greet them. " Twenty years seems to have dropped 
off your shoulders since this morning." 

" We are not the same men. Sir Qervaise. We were slaves, and 
are now free. We were Christian dogs; now we are Christian 
knights. We were subject to scoffs and blows; now, thank Ood, 
we have swords to strike with, and though as yet our arms 
may not have regnined their full strength, we oould at least 
bear a share in a fray. Our oomrades have been telling us 
somewhat of how this wonderful thing has oome about, and 
have been explaining what at first filled us with surprise, that 
a galley should be manne^l solely by young knights, of whom 
their commander is one of the youngest. We can testify, 
at least, that had the grand maet«r been himself in oom- 
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m&nd, and Iub crew composed of veteran knighte, he oould 
have done do better." 

" We were fortunate in taking them so much by Burpriae that 
the first of their ships fell into our hands before her consorte 
could oome to her asHiatance ; and her guns did us good serrice 
in onr struggle with the others." 

" The matter was well arranged, aa well as gallantly fought," 
one of the other knights said. " Had you first fallen foul of 
the chiefs galley, it would have gone hard with you, for hia 
crew were so strong that you could scarce have overcome them 
before the other two vessels came up to his aaaistance." 

" Now let us to our meal," Qervatse said. 

The three knights were placed at the head of the table by him, 
and it was pleasant to see how they enjoyed their food. 

"I can scarce persuade myself that I am not dreaming," 
Garetto said. " Sometimes, when lying at night, wet through 
with the damp air, I have wondered to myself whether I could 
ever have lived thus, and whether I should ever exchange 
my hard bread- and -water for what seemed to me fabulous 
luxuries, though at the time one had taken them as a matter 
of course. You cannot tell how strange it feels to me to come 
back to the old life again." 

" You will soon be accustomed to it," Qerraise said, with a 
smile, " and then you will look upon your captivity as a dream, 
just as you then regarded your past life." 

" I suppose, Sir Gervaise," Fietro Ford said, " that you 
will sail direct for Bhodee with your prizes ? " 

" No indeed," Qervaise repUed. " At the same time that we 
learned, from a dying man left on board the ship the [nrates 
captured yesterday, ^ the course tiiey had taken, and were so 
enabled to follow them, we also learned that they were on their 
way to join a corsair fleet that was coUecting at some point on 
the eastern side of Sardinia, with the intention of sweeping the 
coast of Italy. It was this, rather than the capture of these 
three vessels, that induced us to disobey the general in- 
structions we had been given to cruise ijong the northern 
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coast of AMca, and determined us to push north to give 
warning along the coast from Naples to Genoa of the danger 
that threatened, and, if possible, to enable Genoa to fit out 
her galleys to encoonter the oorsairs. That dutj has still 
to be fulfilled, though I fear that Genoa vill be able to do 
little, for (i late she has been engaged in a long dvil struggle 
between her great families, and has taken but a small part in 
maritime affairs. However, we can at least warn her, as well 
as Naples, Fisa, and other towns, and ms; possibly find some 
opportunity for ourselves striking another blow against the 
phrates." 

" If so, certainly ws shall be glad to accompany yoo, 
if you will allow us to serve under you; for nothing would 
please us so much as the opportunity of paying off a small 
share of the vengeance we owe them. But of course, if yon 
would rather, we will sail for Rhodes in the prizes." 

" I am not thinking of sending them to Rhodes at present," 
Oervaise said, " It seems to me that we may be able, in some 
way, to utilise them to advantage. They have their sails, and 
rowers for the oars. There wilt be, in each, besides seven 
knights of the Order, thirty men who, like yourselves, must 
feel willing to strike a blow at their late oppressors. I need 
hardly say that I shall be glad indeed to have the company 
and aid of three such well-known knights of the Order, and 
would, could I do so, gladly resign my command into your 
experienced hands. But this I cannot do, and, anticipating 
that you would be willing to j<»n us in this expedition, I have 
been thinking how I could best utilise your aid. I have 
thought that, if you would accept the positious, I would 
appoint one oi you to each of the prizes, to act, not as its oom- 
mander, but as the leader of the band of released captives. 
Most of them are sailors, of course, and with them you could 
work the guns and give effective aid to the little party of 
knighte in any actual fight." 

The three knights all exclaimed that they would gladly 
accept the posts he offered them. 
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" The idea is a capital one, Sir Gervaise ; and, as long as 
it does Dot come to cloee fighting, the three ships should be 
able to render efficient aid to your galley in any encounter. 
They will be, at any rate, & match for their own number 
of pirate ahipa," Caretto said. 

As soon as the meal concluded, the Moslem captives were 
questioned one by one as to the rendezvous at which the pirate 
fleet was to assemble ; all, however, protested that the place 
was known only to the three commanders, all of whom had 
falleo in the fight. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CORSAIR FLEET. 

AN hour later all was ready for a start. The knlghte of the 
languea of France, Germany, and Spain went on board 
their respective ships, as did the three parties of released 
captives, with the knights who were to command them, while 
the rowers took their seats on the benches, shackled with the 
chains that had recently held the Christians. The wind was 
from the south, and with sails and oars the prizee were able 
to keep fairly abreast of the galley. With a few abort inter- 
vals of rest, the slaves continued their work all night, until, 
shortly before daybreak, land was seen ahead, and the pilot at 
once pronounced it to be Cape Oarbonara. 

"A good landfall, Gervaise," Katph said. "The pilot has 
done right well. I suppoHe you mean to anchor when you get 
there ? " 

"Certainly, Ralph. The slaves will have rowed nearly 
eighteen hours, with only two hours' re^t. They must haye some 
hours, at least, of sleep before we go on. As you and I have 
been up all night, we will turn in also. We will send a boat 
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ashore to ti; and find out from the natives they may come 
acrues whetber any veasels, bearing the appearance of Moorish 
corsairs, have been seen passing up the coast, and also to find 
out what bays and inlets there are where they would be likely 
to anchor. Some of the ItaUan knighto had beet go with the 
boat, for though I believe these people speak a different 
dialect to those of the mainland, they would have more 
chance of understanding them than any of the others," 

The sun had risen when the little fleet came to an anchor 
close to the cape. A boat was at unce prepared to go ashore, 
and Gervaise begged Fabriciua Caretto, the senior of the rescued 
Italian knights, to endeai'our to find out whether a swift- 
sailing craft of some kind could be hired. If so, he was to 
secure her on any terms, and come off in her at once to the 
galley. 

Qervaise had already talked the matter over with Kalph, and 
they agreed that a strongly- manned craft of this kind would 
go faster than any of those they had taken, and that, more- 
over, it would be a pity to weaken their force by sending one 
of the prizes away. Having seen them off, Qervaise retired 
to the cabin and threw himself down for a short sleep, 
leaving the knights who had been off watch during the 
night, to see that all went well. In two hours he was 
rouaed. A native craft had come alongside with Sir Fabricius 
Caretto. 

" I think she is just the craft far us," the knight said, as 
Qervaise came on deck. "She belongs to a large fishing 
village just round the point to the left. There were several 
boats there, but the villagers all said that this was the 
speediest vessel anywhere along the coast. She belongs to 
two brothers, who, with four men, constitute her regular 
crew ; but I have arranged for twelve others to go in ber, in 
order that they may row her along at a good pace if the . 
wind falls light." 

" Are your companions come off yet ? " 

"No; but we can hoist a fiag for their recall." 
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" Do §0. I sh&ll be greatly obliged if you will undertake 
this missioti to the seaporte. It needs one of name and rank 
to speak with the nobles and officials anthoritatdvety." 

" I wiU gladly do so, %r Qervaiae. Give me yonr instrur- 
tdons, and you can rely upon my carrying them out." 

"I thank yon greatly, Sir Fabriciua, and shall be glad 
if yon will take with you any two of the knighte you may 
select. I have to write letters for yaa to deliver to the 
authorities at Naples, Pisa, and Genoa. I shall write but 
briefly, and leave you to explain matters more fully. I shall 
merely say that I have intelligence of the arrival here of a 
fleet of Uocaish corsairs, of whose strength I am ignorant, 
but that assuredly their intention is to make a raid on the 
commerce of the coast, and perhaps to land at unprotected 
places. At Ostia, after warning Qte authorities to send orders 
along the coast for the inhabitants to be on their guard, pray 
them to carry word at once to Rome, and request his Holiness 
the Fope to order some armed galleys to put to sea as soon as 
possible. Beg them at Naples and Fisa to do the same thing. 
But of course it is from. Genoa that we must hope for the 
most assistance. 

" In each place you will, if possible, see the syndic himself, 
and such of fais council as can be got quickly together. The 
moment you have done all you can at Genoa sail for the 
Island of Madalena, which lies off the north-eastern point 
of the island. There you will either find us, or a boat with 
a message where to direct your course. I think perhaps it 
will be beet to omit Naples — it will save you fully a day, if 
not two, to do BO. Fray them at Ostia to send off news 
down the coast, or to request the papal authoritiee to de- 
spatch mounted messengers. "Tis likely that, at first, at any 
rate, the oorsaira will try the narrower waters to the north. 
From here to Ostia is nigh two hundred mUes, and if the 
wind is brisk you may arrive there to-morrow afternoon^ 
and start again at night, arriving at Pisa before noon 
on the following day; while, allowing for four ot five 
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honrs to aBceod the river there, you may be at Qenoa next 
mommg. 

" Three hours should suffice to gather from the authoritiee 
what force thej can despatch, and as soon as jou have learned 
this, embark again and Bail south. You may reach Madalena 
in two days. Thus, at the earliest, it must be from six to 
seven days before you can bring ua the news there ; if you 
meet with calms or foul winds you may be wetl-nigh double 
that time. If at Oatia yon can get a faster craft than this, 
hire it, or take a relay of fresh rowers. I wiU furnish you 
with means when I give you the letters." 

In less than half an hour Gervaise was on deck again. The 
boat had returned with the other Italian knights. An ample 
store of provisions had been placed on board the Sperondra, 
both im the crew and for the three knights, and, without a 
minute's delay, tiieee took their places on board, the great 
sails were hoisted, and the craft glided rapidly away. 

"The villageis spoke truly as to her speed," Balph said, 
as they looked after her. " Even with this light wind, she is 
running fully six miles an hour, and as, by the look of the 
sky, there will be more of it soon, she will make the ruu to 
Ostia well within tiie time we calculated." 

Qervaiae now questioned the other Italian knights as to 
what information they had gained. 

Tliey said the peasants had told them that several strange 
craft, using both oars and sails, had been noticed passing 
northwards, and that so strong was the opinicm that these 
were either Algerines or Tunisians that, for the last three or 
four days, none of the fishing craft had ventured to put to sea. 
They were able to tell but little as to the bays al<mg the coast- 
line, which they described as very rugged and precipitous, 
f^ve or six httle streams ran, thf^ knew, down from the moun- 
tains. They thought the most likely places for corsairs to 
rendezvous would be in a deep indentation north of Gape 
Bellavista, or behind Oape Comino. If not at these places, 
they might meet in the great bay at whose entrance stands 
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Tavolara lalaiid, and that beyond, there were several deep 
inlets cm the north-eastern coast of the Island. 

Oervaise had a consultation with Ralph. 

" The first thing is to find out where these corsairs have 
their meeting -place, Balph; and this must be done without 
their catching sight of the galley or of the prizes, which some 
of them would be sure to recognise." 

Ralph nodded. 

" It is a difficult question, Oervaise. Of course, if we had a 
boat speedy enough to row away from the corsairs it would 
be easy eoough ; but with wind and oars they go so fast that 
no boat could escape tfaem." 

"That is quite certain, Ralph; and therefore, if it is done 
by a boat, it must be by one so small and insignificant that 
they would pay but Uttle attention to it if they caught sight 
of it. My idea is that we should take our own little boat, 
which is a foiit one, paint it black, to give it the appearance 
of a flsberman's boat, and hire a couple of good rowers from 
the village. This, with one knight dressed as a fisherman, 
should go ahead of us, and explore every inlet where ships 
could be sheltered. We would follow ten miles behind. When 
we get near the [dacee n^iere the natives think the fleet is 
likely to be, the bi>at must go on at night, while we anchor. 
In that way they ought to be able to dLicover the corsairs, while 
themselves unseen, and to gain some idea of their numbers and 
the position in which they are anchored, and bring us back news." 

" Shall I go myself, Oervaise ? " 

" I could not spare you, Ralph, The risk of capture does 
not seem to me to be great, but there certainly is a risk, and I 
dare not part with you. It had better be an Italian, because 
there will doubtless be an opportunity of landing at villages 
and queetiooing the inhabitants, therefore we will send Fosco. 
If there are some eight or ten corsairs gathered in any of 
these bays the news is sure to travel along the shore, and we 
may get some tiduige in that way. The first thing is to send 
off to the village again to fetch two young fishermen ; they 
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must be active fellows, strong, and poeseseed of eome conrage. 
I will aak da Tinci to go himself and select them. While he 
is away we will paint our boat black, and make ready for her 
to start at once ; the sooner she is off the better." 

The Italian knight at once undertook the mission, and started 
for the shore. Foeco, who had been chosen principally because 
he was light of frame, as well as very shrewd and intelligent, 
was then called up, and his mission explained to him. He was 
delighted at having been selected. Oerraise took him down 
to the cabin, and they consulted the maps with which the 
galley was furnished. 

" You will row on to Muravera ; it is some twenty miles 
from here. You see, the village lies at the mouth of a river. 
As soon as you arrive there, you wUl land and find out whether 
there is any report of Moorish pirates having beoi seen along 
the coast. We shall be there this evening, and you will come 
on board and report. Kext day you will get to Lunaeei, 
which is about five miles on this side of Cape Bellavista, and 
they will certainly know there if the pirates are lying behind 
the cape. If they are so, you will row back to meet us ; if 
they are not, you will remain there until we come up in the 
evening. Kemember that, should you on either day be seen 
and chased, and you find they are overtaking you, you will 
make for the shore, land, and conceal yourselves. We shall 
keep along near the coast, and as we pass you can come down 
to the water's edge and signal to us to take you oft. Now you 
had better disguise yourself, so as to be in readiness to start 
as eoou as da Vinci comes off with the men. You will only 
need to take a small stock of provisions, as each ujght you 
can replenish them here." 

An hour lator da Vinci came oS with two stalwart young 
fishermen. The little boat bad already been painted, and it 
was lowered at once ; Foeco stepped into it, and started. 

Two hours later the pmea got up sail, and, aooompanied by 
the galley, coasted quietly along the shore, arriving, late in 
the afternoon, at Muravera. Fosco at once came cm board. 
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"There is do news liere beyond that which we gained this 
monung, SirQervaise," he aaid. "Strange ships have certainly 
been seen sailing north, but they did not approach the coast." 

A giinilpr report was given at Lunasei ; there were eertainly 
no corsairs lying behind Gape BeUaviata, or news would aasuiedlj 
have reached the village. At Orosei, next day, the report 
was the same ; there were do strange ships at Cape Oomino. 
They had been warned overaiglit that the coast beyond the 
oape was so predpitoua, that there would be no villages at 
which to make inquiries, and arranged with Fosco that the 
ships should anchor north of the cape, and that he should go 
on at once to inspect the next bay. If he found ships there, 
he was to return at once ; if not, ha was, at daybreab, to 
land at one of the villages in the bay, and to make inquiries. 

Ho news was brought in by him daring the night, 

" It is evident the pirates are not in the bay, Qervaise," 
Balph said, as they came on deck at daybreak. 

" Tes ; and I am glad of it. It is & large bay, and if the 
Genoeee send half-a-dozen gallejrs, some of the pirates might 
still escape, while the next bays are deeper and narrower, and 
it would be more easy to entrap them all. I have all along 
thought it most probable that they would rendezvous there. 
Ute maps show no villages for many miles round, and they 
might lie there for weeks without so much as a shepherd 
getting sight of them from the cliffs. Moreover, it is the 
nearest prant for cutting off ships coming down between 
Corsica and the mainland, and tiiey can, besides, snap up 
those proceeding from the south to MarseiUee, as these, for the 
most part, pass between Sardinia and Corsica." 

At eight o'clock the boat was seen coming round the point. 

" Any news, Foeoo ? " Gervaise asked, as it approached the 
galley. 

"None, ^ Gervaise. Th^ have heard nothing of pirates, 
nor seen anything of them." 

Exclamations of disappointment broke from the knighte. 

" That makes it all the more likely," Gervaise said, " that 
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diey are lying in one of the inlets to the north. You see, 
lower down they b^t comparatively dose to the shore, being 
carelefia who might notice them ; but as they approached tiieir 
rendezvous, they would be more careful, and might either pass 
along at night, or keep far out. If they had not been 
anxious to conceal their near presence, they would have been 
likely to put into this bay in searcli of plunder and captives ; 
for Tempe, one of the largest of the Sardinian towns, lies but 
a short distance away, and there must be a considerable 
amount d trafQc." 

"There are four or five small craft lying there," Foeco, 
who had by this time stepped on board, put in, " and a con- 
siderable number of fishing boats. When I came upon the 
ships in the dark, I thought at first that I had lighted on the 
pirates, but on letting the boat drift dosely by them I soon 
saw they were not corsair galley" 

" Shall we get up anchor and go into the bay f " Ralph 

" It w^re safer not to do ao, Balph. Fosaibly one of the craft 
lying there might be presently captured by them, and they might 
learn from h«ar crew of the presence of a galley <£ the Ot^er 
there. Therefore I think it best to remain where we are till 
nightfall, and then to proceed and anchor on the north side 
of the Island of Madalena, if we can find a sheltered cove 
where we could not be seen either from the land or by 
passing ships." 

During the day tiiere was a good deal of discussion among 
the laiights as to whether the corsairs might not already have 
sailed away. It was evident that if all th^ ships had arrived, 
there would be no motive for delay. Three ships they knew 
would never join them, and others might have been detained, 
from some cause or another. There could be no doubt that the 
pirates had already ample f cffce for capturing as many merchant 
vessels as they might come across. But it might be intended 
to carry out some more daring project — to sack and bum 
towns along the coast, carry off the leading people for ransom. 
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and fill the veasels with elavee — the attack being made 
simultaneously on several unprotected towns. A vast amount 
of plunder could thus be reaped, together with captives 
of even greater money value. Were this their plan, they 
would doubtless delay until all those who had promised to jcnn 
in the expedition had arrived. The balance of opinion, then, 
was that the corsairs were still in hiding. 

By daybreak next morning they were moored in a sheltered 
little hay to the north of Madalena, the galley lying inside 
the prizes, so aa to be concealed as much as possible from view 
of any craft that might happen to pass the mouth of the bay. 
Fosco started as soon as darkness fell in the evening, and 
returned early in the morning. 

"They are there," be shouted, as he neared the galley, 
" hidden in a deep inlet that runs into one of the narrow bays." 

" How many are there of them ? " 

" Seventeen or eighteen, I could not say which. They are 
all moored aide by side." 

By this time Fosco's boat had reached the galley. 

" Yon have done well indeed," Qervaise said, as the young 
knight ascetxded to the poop. " Now give ua a full account of 
what yon have seen." 

"As you know. Sir Gervaise, the bay opposite this island 
splite up into two, running a long way inland, like the fangs trf 
a great tooth. I had, of course, no difliculty in finding the 
entrance to the hay itself, as it is but a short distance across 
the strait. I steered first for the left-hand shore, and kept 
close along under the shadow of the cliffs, which, in many 
cases, rise almost straight out from the water. We rowed very 
quietly, fearing to run against a rock ; for although it was 
light enough to sue across the water, and to make out any 
craft that might be anchored there, it was very dark along 
the foot of the cliffs. There was no need tar haste, as I knew 
I had plenty of time to explore both arms of Uie bay, and to 
be back here before day b^an to break. 

"We rowed up to the end of the inlet, and then, having 
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anured ourselves that it waa empty, came down the other aide, 
and turned up the western arm. We had got some distance 
along when I fancied I heard voices, and bo let the boat 
drift along, only dipping the oare in the water occa^onaUy. I 
could make out no aigna wh&tever of the corsairs, when suddenly 
we came upon a break in the cliffs. It was only some fifty 
yards across, and here a creek came in at right angles to the 
shore. I could have given a shout of pleasure aa I looked up it, 
for there a score of lights were burning above a dark mass, 
and we could hear the sound of talking and laughter. It 
was but a glimpse I caught, for the men at once backed 
water, and we were soon round the comer again. 

" Up till then the fisbermea had been ready enough to go 
where I wanted, but the sight of that clump of galleys 
regularly acared them, and they wanted to row straight away ; 
but of course I pointed out to them that they had taken pay 
to do this thing, and that they had to do it. They said 
that if caught they would be either killed or made slaves of, 
and I could not contradict them, but said that, in the first 
place, as I waa ready to run the risk, there was no reason why 
they shouldn't do so, and in the second, there waa no chance 
whatever of their being taken, aa, if discovered, we should get 
BO long a start that we could either escape them altogether or 
run the boat ashore at some point where the trees came down 
to the water's edge, carry the boat up and hide it, and then 
move up into the hills until the corsairs had gone. 

We waited there three or four hours, looking round the point 
occasionally, " At the end of that time all was quiet. Two or 
three of the lanterns still bnmed, but there was no sign ai life ov 
movement on their decks. After waiting another half-hour to 
ensure the crews being asleep, we rowed quietly up the creek, 
keeinng within an oar's length of the rocka. There was not 
much to see ; the galleys lay two abreast, and as there was no 
space between them, I supposed the whole were taehed together. 
There were eight of them on the side we went along, but I think 
there were only seven on the other aide. As I thought it did 
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not much matter whether there were fifteen or alxteen, and as 
the men were in a state of horrible fright, we turned and went 
back again, and I own I felt very glad myself when we got 
roond the point without an alarm being given. We came 
quietly out, and It was fortunate we did so, for we had not 
gone a quarter of a mile when we heard the sound of oare, 
and, lying silently under the cliff, we saw two large galleys row 
past us." 

" It is a strong force, Oerraise," Balph said, as t^ey paced 
up and down the poop together. " Probably in each of those 
gaUeys are eighty or a hundred men, in addition to the 
rowers. It is evident that unless Genoa sends us help we shall 
not be able to interfere with their plans." 

"I don't hnow, Balph. I think we may injure them 
sorely, though we might not be able to defeat them alto- 
gether. I want you to-night to take one of the prizes, and 
row round to the bay we passed, and there to buy three 
coasting vessels and six or eight fishing-boats. Get as much 
pitch, <a\, and other combustibles, as you can purchase in 
the villages on the shore. If you can engage a score of 
fishermen to man them, all the better. My idea is that if 
Garetto returns with news that the Genoese have no galleys 
ready for sea, we must do what we can to injure these coraaira. 
If we smear these craft jrou are going to fetch with pitch and oil, 
and fiU the holds with combustibles, and eo turn them into fire- 
ships, we may at least do the pirates a tremendous lot of harm. 
When we get to the mouth of this inlet, we could have the fire- 
ships rowed in by three or four men in each, they having a boat 
behind in which to escape as soon as the boats are Ughted. 
The sight of a dozen craft coming down on them ia flames would 
cause a terrific panic, for, moored closely together, as they toe, 
if one took fire there would be little chani% of the others escaping. 
Of course, we should add to the confusion by opening a fire 
with all our guns, and could hope to capture some at least of 
them as th^ tried to make their way out." 

" It is a grand idea, Gervaise ; a splendid idea I It would 
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be a terrific blor to the Moors, and would make the sea safe 
from them for a long time." 

"When yon buy the other things, Balph, get a quantity of 
black cloth — it mattersnot how coarse, or of what material; and 
also some white. As soon as you come back with it, all hands 
shall set to work to make the stuff up into mantles ot the 
Order, with the white cross. We will put these on to the 
Ohristians in the prizes, and the Moors will suppoee that 
they are attacked by four of the galleys of the Order. If 
you can get some more arms and some iron headpieces, all the 
better." 

" I will do what I can, Qerraise ; the arms wilt certainly be 
wanted, for those we found en the decks were su£Scient only to 
arm half the Christians. As to the steel caps, that will not 
matter so much, as in the darkness and confusion the sight of 
the mantles will be quite enough to convince the corsairs 
that we are all knights of the Order. By the way, Qervaise, 
we have not yet looked into the holds of the prizes." 

"That is so, Balph; we know, of course, that as the ships 
had hut just started we should find nothing in them save the 
cargo of that unfortunate craft they captured." 

On eearching they found, as they had expected, that the 
cai^ of the captured ship had been of no great value. It 
consisted <^ wine, olive oil, and grain. These were all useful, 
for the number of mouths to be fed was conaderahle, and 
heavy inroads had already been made on tiie stores of the 
galley. The rowers (rf the four vessels were at once set to 
work to crush the grain between flat stones brought from the 
shore, and an ample supply of coarse flour for their use for at 
least a fortnight was obtained before sunset. 

As soon as darknees fell, Balph and two of the French 
knights started in one of the prizes. Late on the following 
aft^oon a sail was seen coming from the north, and before 
the son set they were able to make faer out to be the craft in 
which Oaretto had suled. The anchor of the galley was at 
once got up, and she rowed out to meet the boat and conduct 
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her into the little bay. It was almost dark when they came 
within hailing distance. 

"What news do you bring. Sir Fabricius ! " 

"Bad newB, I regret to say. I do not think that Genoa 
will be able to eend out any galleys for at least a fortnight. 
There have been dvil dissensions, and fighting between rival 
factions, and in oonsequence her ships are all dismantled and 
laid np. Orews will have to be collected for them, repaint 
executed, and officers chosen; a fortnight will be the earliest 
time in which they can be here. Visa, has no war-gaUeys, 
and unless the Pope sends some out directly he gets the news, 
the corsairs will have it their own way. Have you discovered 
them i " 

"Yes; they lie but a few miles from here. There were 
fifteen or sixteen of them two days ago, and two others joined 
them that night. You have lost no time indeed. We had 
scarce begun to expect you. Sir Fabricius," he added, as the 
knight and his two comrades stepped on board. 

" I have done my beet," the knight said angrily. " But I 
am in a rage with my ill success. All I have accomplished 
is that no merchant vessels will put to sea at present. At 
Ostia they would only send off a message to Rome, to ask 
for orders. At I^sa the authorities at first treated my 
stoiy as a fiction, and, I believe, took me for an impostor ; 
but on the news spreading, some knights came forward and 
recognised me. Then we had a meeting of the council. All 
talked, wrangled, and protested. They said that it was 
absurd to suppose that ttiey could, at a moment's notice, fit 
out ships to cope with a fleet of corsairs ; and their sole idea 
was to man the forts, and to repel an attack. However, 
mounted messengers were sent off at once, up and down the 
coast, to give warning to the inhabitants of the towns to put 
themselves into a posture of defence, and to the villagers to 
fly with their wives and families into the interior as soon as 
they saw galleys <rf doubtful appearance approaching. I was 
there but four hours, and then started for Genoa " 
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** There was almost a panic there too, as the members of the 
cotmcil were mostly meix^ante, and were filled with dismay for 
the safety of their ehipe and goods at sea. Of course, there was 
no thought that the corsairs, however strong, would venture an 
attack upon Genoa itself. I told them that you had captured 
three of the corsairs with a angle galley, and that if they could 
send you ten others you would probably be able to moke head 
against the pirates ; but, as I have told you, Genoa is at peace 
with all the world ; her war-galleys are laid up, and most of 
them would need repair and recaulking before they would be 
fit to send to sea. Although they maintained that no more 
than a week should elapse before they would be ready to sail I 
am right sure that it will be double that time before they are 
fitted out. 

"Of course, in Genoa I was well known, though my family 
estates lie near Mantua, and my acquaintaooes flocked round 
me and urged me to stay until the galleys were ready for sea. 
This I would not hear of, and, six hours after my arrival, 
stai-ted again. We made the voyage to Corsica at a good 
speed, but since then we have had the oars constantly out to 
help the sails. The men have well earned their pay, I can assure 
you. It is enough to make one mad with rage to think that 
these pirates will be able to harry the coast of Italy at their 
pleasura; for there can be Uttle chance that they will al»de 
quiet much longer at this rendezvous.' 

" It is annoying, indeed," Gervaiee agreed ; and a murmur of 
disappointment ran round the assembled knights. " However, 
we have the consolation that we have done all we could, and I 
am sure that we shall do so in the future." 

Gervaise had cbargtid Balph t« say nothing about the object 
of bis misEDon, and the general supposition was that he had 
Bailed to endeavour to purchase some bullocks, as the supply of 
meat was nearly ezhauKted. Ralph himself had let drop a few 
words to this effect, and bad indeed been charged by Oervaise 
to bring off a few oxen if they could be obtained without loss <f 
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Gervaise was on deck at midnight, and aoon afterwards the 
beat of oars was heard. It wm a still night, and one of the 
knights <m watch remarked to him, — 

" It seems to me, Sir QerraiBe, that the sound is a confused 
one, and that there most be eereral vessels rowing. Shall I call 
up oar companions ! It may be that it is the pirate fleet coming 
oat." 

" You need not do that," Qervaise replied. " I am expecting 
Sir Ralph to bring back with him some fishing-boats, for which 
I think I can find a use. We should have heard before this 
if the corsairs had been putting out. Foeco is in his boat 
watching the mouth of the inlet, and would have started with the 
news had there been any stir on board their galleys." 

It was a quarter of an hour before a number of dark objects 
entered the little bay. As soon as they did so, they ccuised 
rowing, and the spludtes of the anchors as they fell into the 
water were heard. Then came the sound <tf a boat's oan, and 
Salph was Boon alongside. 

" I see that you have succeeded, Balph." 

"There is no fear of failing when one is ready to pay the 
full value of what one wants to get. I have bought three 
coasters and eight fishing-boats, and have a sufficient store of 
pitch and <al, with plenty of straw and faggots. There was no 
difficulty in getting men to come with me. As soon as they 
heard that a fleet of dghteen Moorish galleys was in the next 
bay, they were ready enough to aid in any plan for their 
destruction, for they knew well enough that some of them 
would be sure to make raids all along the coast, sacking and 
burning, and carrying off men, women, and children, as slaves. 
I said I only wanted two men for each craft, but so many were 
willing to come that I have some thirty more than the number 
I asked for, and we can divide these among us. They are 
strong, active-looking fellows." 

" We will keep them here then, Ralph. You see, there are 
one-and-twenty of our knights in the three prizes, and as we 
lost two in the capture, and four others are not fit to put <m 
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urmonr, we liare but six-and-twentjr, and the sdditjon vUl bs 
very welcome. What are they armed with t " 
" Th^ have bows and arrows, and long pikee and azee." 
" Good. Have yo\i managed to collect any more arms ? " 
"Yea. The people are all charcoal bttmers and woodmen 
in winter, and I was therefore able to get together some thirty 
or tarty a.xea and hatchets, which will be ample, with the anas 
WB took from the Moors, to equip the ninety Christians." 
" I think we can depend upon these for fighting, Balph." 
" I don't think there ia any doubt about that. A few of 
them are pretty well worn out with labour and suffering, bat 
all have gained strength and spirits greatly in the past week, 
and you may be sure that they will fight to the death rather 
than mu the risk of another tiu^ in the galleys." 
" And have you got the stuff to make the mantles ? " 
" Tes. There was plenty of the coarse black cloth which th«y 
wear in summer — in winter, (tf course, th^ are clad in sheep- 
skins; and I have sufficient white cotton cloth to make the 
crosses." 

" We have only one thing to wish for now, Balph, and that 
is, that the corsairs may not take it into their heads to sail 
to-morrow. Fosco wiU bring me news at daybreak, and 
we will at once send another boat off to watch the moutb of 
the bay when he leaves it. If th^ sail, we cannot venture to 
attack them as long as they keep together, the odds are far too 
heavy, and our only plan will be to follow them at a distance, 
when we can just keep their upper sails in sight, and then 
to attack any detachment that may separate from the main 
body." 

" I hope it will not come to that, Gervaise, It would be hard 
indeed, when you have devised such a splendid plan, and we 
have got everything ready to carry it out, if they, were to give 
UB the slip. Do the others know anything about it yet ? " 

"TSo, I thought it better to keep silence till to-morrow. 
No doubt some of the galley-slaves understand enough of one or 
other of our languages to gather what is on foot. Beddee, their 
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late captives might, in their satiafaction at the thought of 
revenge, say enough to them to let them know that an attack 
on their fleet was intended, and one of them might, in some 
way, free himself from his irons and swim ashore. We 
know there is a small fishing village acroee the island, and 
there would be no difficulty in stealing a boat and making off 
with the newB. I do not say that the risk is great ; still, it were 
better not to throw away even a chance. The knights have 
all turned in in a very gloomy mood, for Caretto has returned 
with news that there ia no hope of ansiBtance from Qenoa for a 
fortnight, and it seemed, therefore, that all our pains had been 
thrown away. And uow we may as well turn in until daylight." 



CHAPTER XV. 

A BFLBNDID BXPLOIT. 

GERVAI8E was up agiun at dawn. He was amused at the 
wonder of the knights, as they came up one by one, at the 
sight of the little fleet anchored outeide them. As soon aa it 
was fairly daylight, he sent ofi' to the three prizes to request 
all the knights to come on board the galley. When all were 
assembled there he said, " Tou are all aware, comrades, that 
Sir Fabricius Caretto has brought news that the galleys at 
Genoa are all laid up, and that it will be a fortnight before they 
can put to sea. Long before that, the corsairs will assuredly 
be ravaging all the villages and small towns along the coast (^ 
Italy, unless we can prevent their doing so. It would be 
simple madness to try to attack them at sea ; of that I feel eure 
you are all conscious. It would be only throwing away our 
livee and our galley." 

There was a murmur of assent among the knight«. They 
were ready for any encounter in which there was a chance, 
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however faint, of sucoesa ; but ail saw that for a mngle galley 
to attack one of the largest corsair fleets that had ever set 
oat, would be nothing short of insanity. Their leader's words, 
however, seemed to show that he had some plan in his mind 
by which he hoped to strike a blow at the enemy, and all 
listened eagerly for what was coming. 

" We hare heard from our comrade Fosco that their ships 
lie moored in two lines, side by side in a narrow inlet. He 
has returned this morning with the news that they ore still 
there. He thinks that three or four more have arrived during 
the last two days, and it b probable they are waiting for the 
three we captured to join them. To-night it is my intention 
to attack them, but not by rowing in and boarding them, for 
that would be hopeless. Yesterday Sir Ralph Harcourt went, 
as you are aware, to fetch provisions. But this was a part 
only of the object of his trip. He has, as you see, brought 
baii eleven craft with him ; these, I may toll you, are laden 
with combustibles — pitch, oU, strav, and faggots. They will 
be rowed and towed to the inlet to-night, set on fire, and 
launched against the pirates." 

An enthusiastic cheer broke from the knights. They saw at 
once that, lying as the corsairs were, side by side, the destruc- 
tion of many of them was certain. 

" He has also brought fishermen," Gervaise went on, " two or 
three of whom will go in each fire-ship, having a boat towing 
behind, in which they wQl escape as soon as the craft are along- 
side the galleys. The galley and the three prizes will take 
their poet at the mouth of the inlet. The fire of our guns will 
add to the confudon among the pirates, and we shall endeavour 
to fall upon any galleys that may extricate themselves from 
the mass, and try to make their escape. Sir Ralph has 
brought back materials for making ninety mantles of the Order, 
for the Christians on board the three prizes, and thirty fishermen 
to bring the crew of our galley up to its full strength. The light 
of the flames will suffice to diow the pirates that, se they will 
believe, four vessds, manned by knighto of the Order, are 
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barriog the entrance. Many will, we may calculate, jump 
oreFboard and Bwim aahore rather than face us, aud we ahall 
be able, at any rate, to capture three or four of their craft, for, 
as they oome out, one by one, we can all cloee round them ; and 
with nearly fifty knights, ninety released captives, burning for 
vengeance, and some fifty or sixty fishermen — for those from 
the fire-ships will, of couiee, join us — we shall make short work 
of them, and may even hope to entirely destroy their fleet." 

Again a joyous shout rose from the knights. This would 
indeed be an exploit that all might be proud to share in, 
and, breaking the ranks in which they had stood while Qervaise 
addressed them, they crowded round him with exclamations of 
enthusiasm and devotion. 

" Now," he said, as soon as silence was a little restored, " the 
knights of the languea on board the prizes will send at once to 
the coaster on the left of the other two. Sir Balph will go 
there now, and supply each wilji materials for making the 
mantlee for the Christians ; he has brought thread, and fish- 
bone needles. Tou will see that the stuff is cut up into suitable 
lengths, and handed over to your crews, and that each man 
makes up his mantle. There can be but little sewing required 
for these sleeveless gowns, nor need it be carefully done. The 
great thing is that the white crosses shall be conspicuous. As 
soon as you have set them to work, you will examine the state 
of the arms, see how many more are needed to complete the 
list, and then send off to Sir Balph, who will furnish as many 
as are required : the fishermen have brought their own 
weapons. See that the slaves are all wdl fed to-day, and, 
before evening, inspect well their fetters, bo that you may be 
free frem all anxiety as to an attempt by them to escape 
during the conflict. 

" The rest of you will go on board these native craft, and see 
that the combustibles are fairly distributed among them, the 
wood and straw soaked with pitch and oil, as also the sails 
and ropee, and that the decks are well coated; thix is a 
most important duty. Get some torches made also, so that 
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tiiere shall be two on board each craft; these are to be lighted the 
last thing before we get to the point, and will be thrown down 
into the straw and faggots in the hold, by the fishermen when 
they g«t doee to the corsairs. All this can be prepared before 
our morning meal, and when you assemble here I hope to reoeiTe 
your reports that everything is in readiness. One of the other 
coasten has some bullocks on board. Sir £alph will send one to 
each of the pruee, and one to us. They had bettor be IdUed 
and cat up at once, in order that the crews may have two good 
meals to-day of fresb meat. See that the galley-slaves have 
their share." 

TSo time was lost in canying out the orders. Balph, as 
soon as the doth, arms, and meat -were distributed, went round 
in a boat to see that the combustiblee were properly laid for 
firing, and everything done to insure tliat the flames should 
spread rapidly. The Sards shared in the work, and rations 
and wine were distributed to them; and when the knights 
sat down to their meal on board the galley, they were ab^ to 
report that everytiung was in perfect readiness, and that 
the work of sewing the mantles was m airing good progress. 

The day passed slowly to the young knights, all ^ whom were 
burning with eztdtoment at the thought of the coming fray. 
The released Christians were no lees exultant at the pro^>ect of 
taking vengeance for the sufferings they had so long endured, 
and the scene on board all four ships was most animated. 

After talking it over with Balph, Ckrvaise told off three 
more of the knights to each of the prizes, so that there should 
be ten on board each. This reduced the strength on board the 
galley to seventeen ; but as they would have the aasistance of a 
stroi^ band of Sards they considered this to be ample, under 
the drcumstancea. It was arranged that the galley, with one 
of the prizes, should dose with tiie first corsair that came out, 
and that the other two prizes should attack the second. After 
capturing these, they were to assist each other as drcumstances 
might dictate. Qervaise strongly impressed npoa the knights 
in oonunaad oS each prize that they were not, angle-banded, to 
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attack a corsair unless one of their consorts was near, and free 
to give asaiBtance. 

"We must run no risk of a reverse," be said. "We are 
cK-tain of destroying many of th^ vessels and of breaking up 
their fleet, and it is far better that a few should escape than 
that we should run the risk of losing ten of our number, to say 
nothing of those we have rescued from captivity. In the 
exdtemeat of the fight this order must be strictly borne in 
mind. Our victory must be marred by no misfortune brought 
on by headstrong rashness. The corsairs are bound to be 
very strongly manned, and ten knights, even aided by such 
asstetance aa they may get from the Christians, might find 
themselves altogetiier over-matched against a crowd of desperate 
men." 

As soon aa it was dusk the anchors were di-awn up, and the 
fleet got under way. They proceeded but slowly, for the wind 
was light, and the fiahing-boats moved heavily through the 
water. There was, however, no occasion for speed, for Oervaiao 
did not wish to commence the attack until past midnight. 
The guns had all been loaded before starting, and a pile of 
ammunition was placed near each. Presently the wind nearly 
died out, and the galley and prizes then took the coasters and 
fishing craft in tow. It was nearly one o'clock when they got 
within half a mile of the inlet. The tow-ropes were then thrown 
off, the fishermen got out sweeps, and the galley led the way, 
the fire-ships ft^owed in a body, and the three prizee brought 
up the rear. The oars had all been muffled, and slowly they 
made their way, until Foeco, who was standing next to 
Qervaise on board the galley, said that the point just ahead 
marked the entrance to the inlet. They then stopped rowing 
until the fire-ships were all close np. 

Tbcee were, as bad pi-eviously been arranged, in two linee. 
]E^ve fiabing-boate, each manned by four men and having its 
small boat in tow behind it, formed the first line ; the three 
coasters, each with six men at the oars, and the three otha: 
fishing-boata, formed the second. The torches were now lighted. 
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Ralph took his place in the centre boat of the first line; 
UervuM weni on board one of the coastere, and the order was 
given to the men to row. What wind there was was favour- 
able, blowing from the north-west, and therefore right into the 
inlet. Scarcely had the first bo^ts reached the entrance when 
a shout was heard. 

" Row, men, your hardest now ! " Ralph shouted ; the 
Sards bent to their oars, and the five boats advanced rapidly 
towards the corsairs. As they did so, a babel of shouts and 
cries rose from the dark mass of ships, which swelled into a 
tumult of alarm as on Ralph'^ order, " Throw your torches 
into the straw ! " a flash of flame leapt up from each boat. 
Five more strokes, and they were alongside the tvro outside 
ships. As they crashed heavily into them, the men leapt from 
their seats and sprang over into the small boats, threw off 
the painters, and rowed astern, opening on either hand to 
allow the second line of fire-ships to pass. These, by Qervaiae's 
directions, divided, and three bore along on either side of the 
corsairs, and then ran in among them, throwing grajmels to 
fasten the fire-ships alongside. Then, as the flames sprang up 
from the holds, the crews betook themselves to their boats, and 
rowed out of the inlet. 

By the time they reached the galley and prizes, the eleven 
fire-ships were a mass of flame, which was spreading to the 
corsairs. Lying packed together as these were, the confusion 
was terrible. Numbers of men endeavoured to push off the 
fire-ships, but it was too late ; others tried to extricate their 
galleys from the mass, throwing off the hawsers, and striving 
with hand and oar to push their vessels out of the line. As 
soon as the boats were alongside the galley, the guns of the four 
vessels opened fire with grape into the crowded ships, now Ut 
up by the flumes as clearly as at noontide, while the battle- 
cry of the Order sounded high above the din. 

"Nothing can save the ships near tiiis end of the line," 
Ralph said, " but some of those behind may make their way 
out between the others and the rocks. I can see that some 
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<^ them there are lowering their yards and saUs to prevent 
their catching fire a£ they paae." 

The knighte distributed among the guns worked them in- 
c«esantly, directing their fire chiefly against the outside ehipH, so 
as to hinder the crews in their endeavours to arrest the progress 
of the flames ; but they were soon able to fire impartially into 
the mass. As the heat of the flames drove the pirates back, 
scores of men leapt overboard, and made for the shore. 
Presently, two or three ships were seen making their way along 
the narrow line of water on either side of the flaming group 
in front. As the first advanced, the galley and one <^ the 
prizes rowed a short distance forward to meet it. Its deck was 
crowded with men, among whom a discharge of the cannon 
from both ships created terrible slaughter. 

A moment afterwards they closed with it, one on either 
side, and the knights, the released captives, and the Sards, 
sprang down on to its deck. The fight lasted but a minute. 
Appalled by the disaster that bad befallen them, by the 
terrible effect of the broadsides, poured in at a few yards' 
distance, and by the sight of so many of tlie dreaded warriors 
of the Cross, some of the corsairs threw down their arms and 
Sung themselves on the deck or into the hold, crying for 
quarter ; those who resisted feU either under the swords of the 
knights, the vengeful axes of the late captives, or the pikes of 
the Sards ; but the great bulk, leaping from the bow or stem, 
swam ashore. 

" Back to your ships ! " Gervaise shouted, the moment resist- 
ance ceased. " Leave her floating here ; she will help to block 
the way." 

Six vessels alone managed to make their eecape from the 
blazing mass of ships, and all of these were captured almost 
as easily as the fir^ had been. As soon as it seemed that 
all the remainder were involved in the flames, boats were 
lowered and sent on board the prizes to take possession. Save 
for the wounded on the decks, they were entirely deserted by 
their crews, as those who had run below, as soon as they foimd 
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tliat their captoTB had left the veeeels, dropped into the water, 
ftnd made their way, either by Bwimiuiiig or with the asBifitance 
of oeae, to the shore. There remained only the Blaves, chained 
to their benches. A. few of these had been killed by the broad- 
ndee ; but the gnns had been aimed at the poops aud forecastles, 
where the corsairs were clustered together, and consequently 
the number <rf galley-slaves who had fallen was comparatively 
small. 

In none of the galleys was the proportion of Ohristians 
anything like so lar^e as that in the three prizes first taken, 
the greater portion being men ctf inland tribee who had been 
captured in warfare, or malefactoi-s who, instead of bmng 
executed, hod been sold to the coreaira. Kerertheleas, in the 
six galleys some seventy Christiana were found, and at once 
freed. It was terrible to think that in the galleys that had 
been destroyed a lai^ number of Ohristians must have perished 
in tlie flames, and Gervaise expressed bitter regret that he had 
not considered that his attack by fire-shipe must necessarily 
involve the loss of so many Ohristian lives. 

' It can't be helped," Balph said, as Qervaise poured out his 
feelings to him. "To very many of them death must have 
been wdoome, aud if we bad not attacked them as we did, and 
they had sailed for Italy, hundreds, if not thousands, of 
Ohristians would have been killed, and as many more carried 
away into captivity ; so, you see^ the balance is all in favour 
rf the course we adopted." 

Oervaise admitted this, but nevertheless his regret at the 
fate of so many unfortunate captives quite overpowered for 
the time his satisfaction at the complete success that had been 
achieved. The victory had been almost a bloodless one on the 
part of the assailants. A few of the knights had received 
wounds. Two amcmg the Ohristian crews had been killed, and 
four Sards ; while twoecore bad received wounds more or less 
serious, as, unlike the knights, they had no defensive armour. 
While waiting for daylight to appear, all their wounds were 
dresMd and bandaged by the knights. In the morning the 
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captured galleye were towed out, and anchored a short distance 
away, and then Oerraiee rowed up to the head of the inlet, 
followed by the other three ahipe. They found Uiat eleven of 
the corsairB had been burnt, and to their satiafaction, they 
discovered four uninjured galleye lying there, deserted, save by 
the ataves. 

Seeing the fate of their comrades who had first issued out, 
the commanders had, instead of trying to escape, rowed 
quietly to the head of the inlet, the movement being covered 
by the flame and amoke, and had there landed, having laden 
themselves with stores for their support on shore. This was 
a great satisfaction to the knights, for not only did it swell 
the list of prizes, but it reduced by over thirty the number of 
Christiaii slaves who had perished in the flames. Taking the 
galleys in tow, they rowed out of the inlet, whose banks were 
strewn with half -charred timbers, oars, and relics of the fight. 

As soon as they had anchored by the side of their first prizes, a 
council was held on board the Santa Barbara. It was clearly 
impossible to take thirteen prizes to Bhodes, for there woitld be 
but three or four knights to each, and were they to fall in T/ith 
but one Moorish pirate, they might suffer great dis.ister, while, 
should they meet with a storm, they would fare badly indeed, 
as they could not depend upon the rescued Christians for 
the management of the sails and oars in heavy weather. 
At the same time, all were most anxious that the prizes 
should be carried to Rhodes. Never, save as the result of some 
great battle, had such a fleet of captured galleys been brought 
in, and the knights were prepared to endure all dangers ratier 
than part with one of them. Piimlly, aft«r much discussion, 
it was determined that they should make for Genoa. From 
thence the rescued captives would be able to find their way to 
their homes. The great majority were Italians and Spaniards ; 
the former could proceed by land or sea to their respective 
homes, while the Spaniards would have no long time to wait 
before a vessel of their own nationality entered the port, even 
if one were not lying there when tfaey arrived. Moreover, in 
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any oase it would be neceesarj to despatch a veeeel to Genoa, in 
order th&t it might be known that the danger was averted, 
and that there was no longer any necessity fiH' getting the 
galleys r«ady for sea. 

The chief ostensible reason, however, for going to Genoa was 
that there would be no difficulty in engaging as many sailors 
as might be necessary to take the prizes to Rhodes. Under- 
lying all the arguments was another reason which Kalph 
laughingly stated. 

"Jt is all very well to bring forward one argument after 
another, but not one of you has the courage to say what I am 
sure all of you have at the bottom of your hearts. You 
know very well that you want to go to Genoa to enjoy a 
triumph. The Bhodlans are all very well, but there are very 
many more fair faces at Genoa. Fie, Sir Knights ! Such 
a spirit is little in accordance with the vows of the Order. 
Are we not bound to humility ? And here you are all longing 
fc^ the plaudits of the nobles and ladies of Genoa ! " 

Some of the young knights laughed, others coloured hotly. 

" They need not be ashamed of the feeling," Caretto said. 
" Is it not the ardent desire of all true knights to do gallant 
deeds, and do they not value above all things the guerdon of 
applause from the fair eyes of ladies. Your comrades have 
performed the gallant deeds, and well deserve the reward. 
Now, Sir Gervaise, if not for this reason, at any rat« for the 
others that have been brought forward, I suppose we are all 
agreed that we sail for Genoa. For our part we are heartily- 
glad that such is your decision. We, and the young knights 
of our langue, have many friends there, and in their name I 
am sure I can promise you a reception ae hearty and sincere 
as that which we shall ourselves receive." 

It was settled that the rescued captives should be divided 
equally among the thirteen prizes, and that three knights should 
go in each. The Moorish captives were also divided equally 
among them, to aid with the Bails, and to row a few oars, in case 
of a dead calm setting in. The commands were distributed 
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according to seniority, the three reecued Italian knights re- 
maining on hoard the Sania Sm-bara witit GervaiBe. 

The Sards were anzioas to return to their Tillages, in order 
to cany the news that seviaral hundreds of Moorish piratee 
had lauded. 

"We shall have great trouble with them," one of the young 
fishermen, who spoke a little Italian, said to Qerraise. " There 
are always a great number of swine, and herds of goats, up 
among the forests on the hillls. We must send up and drive 
in as many of these as possible, and of course we shall send 
messengers to Tempe ; but it will need a very large force to 
comjiat these piratefl, who will be able to come down and 
plunder and destroy, and then retire to the hills, whence it 
will be hard to dislodge them." 

"I am sorry indeed that such trouble should have been 
caused to you," Gervaise replied ; " but I am afraid that I can 
give you no asKstsnce." 

" We shall hunt them down in time," the Sard said con- 
fidently. "There are many villages scattered about Temp^ 
and what with as fishermen, and the woodmen and charcoal- 
burners, we shall soon get a strong body together. Besides, we 
know the mountains, and they do not." 

" I should say that you had beet avoid a pitched battle with 
them, but keep on harassing them by night and day, cutting 
off all who separate themselves from the main body, until at 
last they are completely worn out." 

"We shall deal with them. Sir Knight. We are all 
huntere, for thero are wild boats and stags in the forest, and 
wolves too, and wild sheep on the higher mountains. Every 
man among us can use his bow sldlfi^y, and wield pike and 
hatchet. The hunt will not be unprofitable, either, for we can 
get a good price for all we take alive, to work in the mines." 

An hour later one of the galleys started with the Bards for 
th^ villages in the bay of Tempd. After landing them, she 
was to rejoin the rest of the fleet at their former anchorage 
at Madalena. By nigiJtfall all were gathered there, and the 
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next moniing thc^ set oat for Genoa. The wind was light ; 
but in their anxiety to return home as soon as possible 
the released captives all volunteered to take their former 
places on the benches, and the veseels were kept going at 
a fair rate of speed. Two days' rowing took them to BaEtia, 
where thdr approach created unbounded excitement until the 
banner of the Order was seen floating from the stern of the 
Santa Barbara, while smaller flags, that had been hastily 
manufad>ured, flew from the mastheads of the thirteen prizes. 
Even then the inhabitants feared to put out, believing that 
the flags were but a ruse, and numbers of them fled at once, 
with their families and valuables, to the mountains. It was 
not until a boat was lowered, and Kalpb, accompanied hy three 
or four other knights, rowed ashore, that the panic was allayed. 

As soon as it was understood that the galley of the knights 
had not only captured the thlrteea corsairs, but had destroyed 
eleven others, and had thus annihilated a fleet that was in- 
tended to prey upon the commerce of Italy, and ravage the 
western coast, the alarm was succeeded by the wildest 
enthusiaem. By the time Balph had obtained the fresh meat 
and stores he came ashore to purchase, the greater part 
of the population were gathered on the shore, and a flotilla 
of boats put out with him, filled with picturesquely- dressed 
men and women. Some carried flags, others green boughs, 
while the ladies had bouquets and baskets of fruit. The 
galley was the first attraction, and, mounting her sides, the 
ladies presented th^ offerings of fruit, while the men cheered, 
and waved their hats ; many musicians came out in the boats, 
and these played on bagpipes and three-reeded flutes a succes- 
sion of airs peculiar to the island. 

Qervaise received his visitors on the poop. These were at 
first alti^ether incredulous when told that it was the lad 
before them who had commanded the galley, had performed 
such a remarkable feat, and had freed them &om a terrible 
dtnger. The youth of the knights of the Order no less sur- 
prised them, and had not Oervaise assured them that it was 
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altogether contrary to the rules of the Order for a knight to 
allow himself to be embraced, many of the ladies would have 
taken this form of showing their enthuaiaam and gratitude. 
The next morning the fleet started for Qenoa. The wind 
was much stronger than it had been on the previous day, and 
it was therefore unneceSRary for the oars to be put out, except, 
indeed, on board the gnlley. There, at nightfall, the Christians 
relieved the slaves for some hours at their benches, and the 
next morning the circle of hills round Qenoa, with the city 
nestling at their feet on the water's edge, and climbing for 
some distance up their slopes, was in view. Caretto at 
once suggested that it would be well to signal to the fleet to 
lie to. 

"If we do not {lo so," he said, "they will assuredly think 
that it is the corsair fleet advancing to attack and bum the 
vessels in port, and you may be saluted aa you approach by a 
shower of cannon-balls. If you will permit me, Sir Gervaise, 
I will go forward in one of the prizes and explain matters, and 
will return here in a short time." 

"Thank you, Sir Fabri<£us. As such mischance as you 
mention might indeed very well occur, we will lower sail and 
lie here until you return." 

While Caretto was away, the knights and crews breakfasted, 
and the former put on their armour and gayest attire, in 
readiness for the landing. Oervaise, although with much 
inward vexation, considered it necessary to do the same. 

"I do wish," he said to Ralph, who was smiling nt his 
rueful face, " that you could for to-day take my place, and let 
me pass as lieutenant." 

" I should not mind nt all, Gervaise. But you must put up 
with the disagreeables as well as the advantages of being com- 
mander, and must submit to be honoured and fgted here, as 
well as getting no end of credit at Rhodes. You will have 
the satisfaction of well deserving it, for I am sure tiie plan 
of attacking them with fire-ships would never have occurred 
to any one else, and if it bad not been for that, we should have 
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had the mortification of seeing them sail off withont being 
able to move a finger to interfere with them." 

" If one were fighting for fame and honour, all that would 
be true enough ; but membera of an Order, whose sole object 
is to dffend Christendom from the MoslemB, ebould strive only 
to do their duty, and care nothing for such things as honoar 
and gloiy." 

" Human nature ia human nature, and I don't see any 
reason why one should despise honour and glory when they 
come to one in the course of duty. I fancy you will think so 
too, Oervaise, in course of time. I am quite sure that among 
the fifty knights, there is not one who does not feel well 
content that he has not only done his duty to the Order, but 
has gained a share in the credit and honour that will certainly 
be given to all who have taken a part in so crushing a defeat 
of the corsairs. As for myself, I do not for n moment pretend 
that I am not sensible of the fact that, as second in com- 
mand of the galley, my chances of obtaining promotion in the 
Order are very greatly improved." 

It was nearly two hours before Caretto returned. 

" It was well indeed that I went in," he snid to Gervaise, 
" for I found the dty in an uproar. The alarm bells of the 
churches were calling all citizens to arms, and troops were 
being hurried down to the forts and batteries. Biunour bad 
of course exaggerated the strength of the fleet, and half the 
population believed that the safety of the dty itself was 
menaced by the approach of e. mighty squadron. As soon ns 
my news was bruited abroad, and they learned that the fleet 
consisted solely of prizes captured from the Moors by a galley 
of the Order, alarm quickly changed int« delight, the sharp, 
angry clang of the bells was aucce.ded by peals of gladness, 
and the joy of the citizens at being relieved from the cloud 
of anxiety that bad hung over the city since my last visit, 
was unbounded. I went at once to the council-chamber, 
where I found many of the leading dtisens already assembled, 
having been summoned in hot ha«te as soon as our anproach 
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was made out. At first thej were iilmoflt incredulona when 
I told them that every ship of the pirate fleet had been either 
destroyed or captured, and that the fleet in the ofling con- 
(duted entirely of your galley and the thirteen coreaire she had 
captured. As soon as they really grasped the fact, they sent 
off messengers to the churches to order the joy<belld to be 
rung, and to the dockyard to arrest all work upon the galleye. 
Then I had to give them a short account of the surprise and 
destruction of the corsair fleet, and finally they begged me 
to ask you to delay your entry to the port for a couple of 
hours, in order that titey might have time to prepare a suit- 
able reception for you," 

"I suppose there la no help for it," Gervaise said. "Is 
there anything that we ought to do ? " 

" I should decorate the galley with all the flags on board : 
should set every one to work to make great flags with the cross 
of the Order to hoist to the mastheEui of the prizes, instead 
of the little things that are now flying ; and under them we 
will hoist the flags of the corsairs, among which are those of 
Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers. I do not know that there is 
aught else we can do." 



CHAPTER XTL 
FEBTivrnKe. 

AT last the fleet, headed by the galley, to which all the 
knights had returned, rowed towan^ the port. A gun 
flashed out from the fort at its entrance, and at once those 
from all the other batt«riee responded ; bells pealed oat again, 
and a confused roar of cheering broke from the crowds occupy- 
ing evei7 spot from which a view of the harbour could be 
obtained. The ships in the port were all decked with flags, 
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and title front windows and balconies of every honae were hong 
with tapestriee and bright cnitainfi. As soon as the galley 
mtered the port, a state barge, fiying the flag of the Bepublie, 
advanced to meet her from the wharf. Ab she approached, 
Balpk gave orders for the oars to be laid in, and the barge was 
soon alongside. The knights were already ranged along the 
poop, and, accompanied by Balpb and Caretto, Oervaise moved 
to the gangway to receive the visitors. At their head was 
Battista Fragoao, the doge, in his robe of state, and following 
him were a body of the highest nobles of Genoa, all brilliant in 
gala costume. 

" This, my lord duke," Oaretto said, " is Sir Gervaise Treeham, 
a knight commander of our Order, and the commander of this, 
their galley. He has before, as you may well believe from his 
appointment to so honorable a poet, highly distinguiahed him- 
self, but what he ha« before aoccanpUshed is far surpassed by 
the brilliant action that be has now achieved. He has won 
a victory that not only reflects the highest hcmonr upon the 
Order, but is an inestimable service to Italy, and has freed 
her from a corsair fleet that would have been a scoui^e to her, 
both at sea and to the towns and villages along the coast. 
Not only has he, with the brave knights under his orders, 
annihilated the corsair fleet, burning eleven of tbwr galleys, 
and capturing thirteen others, but he has restored to freedom 
no lees than two hundred Christian captives, among them 
the cavaUere Qiacomo da Tinci, Fietro Forzi, and myself." 

"In the name of the Hepublic, Sir Oervaise Tresbam, and I 
may say in that of all Italy, I thank you most heartily for 
the splendid service that you have rendered us. It would 
have seemed to me well-nigh incredible that a (angle galley, 
even if commanded and manned by the most famous knights of 
your great Order, should have accomplished so extraordinary a 
feat. Still more strange is it that it should have been per- 
formed by so young a knight, with a crew composed, ae 
Sir FabriciuB Caretto has told us, of knights chosen from 
among the youngest of the Order." 
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" You give far more credit to ua, your HighneeH, than we 
deserve," Qervaise replied. " Three of the ships were indeed 
captured in fair fight, but we caught the reet asleep and bo 
massed together as to be incapable of successful resistance, and 
they fell easy victims to the fire-ships we launched against 
them. Any credit that is due to me is shared equally by my 
sub-commander here, Sir Balpb Harcourt, and indeed by every 
knight of my company." 

"This, doubtless, may be so, Sir Gervaiae," the doge said, 
with & slight SDiile, "but it is to the head that plans, 
rather than to the hand that strikes, that such success as yon 
have achieved is due; and the credit of this night attack is, as 
the cavalier Oaretto telle me, wholly yours, for until you 
issued your final orders it seemed to him, and to the two good 
knights his companions, that there was naught to do but to 
remain in port and watoh this corsair fleet sail away to carry 
out its work (rf destruction." 

By this time they had reached the poop of the galley. 
Gervaise now called forward the knightfi one by one, and 
presented them to the doge, who expressed to them all the 
gratitude felt by himself and the whole of the citizens of 
Genoa for the service they had rendered to the Itepublic. 
This ceremony being over, the knights broke up their ranks 
and conversed for a few minutes with those who had come 
on board with the doge. The latter then took his place in 
the barge with his companions, inviting Gervaise and Ralph 
to accompany him. As the barge left the side of the galley, 
which followed closely behind her, the guns again thundered 
out their welcome, and a ronr of greeting roee from the 
inhabitants. On landing, the party waited until the knights 
had joined them, and then proceeded up the street to the 
ducal palace, amidst enthusiastic cheering from the crowd that 
lined the road, occupied the windows and balconies, and even 
scrambled on the house-tops, the ladies waving their handker- 
chiefs and scarves. 

At the palace were assembled all the municipal authorities, 
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and the congratulatioiiB given od board were here repeated. 
After this there was a great banquet, at which Oervaise waa 
placed on the right hand of the doge, who, at the concluiuon 
of the feast, called upon the assembled guests to drink to the 
health of the knights of St. John, who had saved the commerce 
and sea coast of Italy from the greatest danger that had 
menaced them since the days when the Northern rovers had 
desolated the shores of the Mediterranean. The toast waa drunk 
with enthusiasm, and Oervaise then replied with a few nm^ 
ot thanks for the honour done to himself and his comrades. 

The party then left the banqueting-hall for the great 
reception- rooms, where the wives and dau{;hters of all the 
nobles and principal citizens of Genoa were assembled. Moet of 
the young knights, belonging as they did to noble families, and 
accustomed from childhood to courtly ceremonies and festivities, 
were qvate at home here, Caretto, his two companions, and 
tbeir six Italian comrades, speedily introduced them, and each 
was soon surrounded by a group of ladies, anxious to bear from 
bia lips the deteuls of the exploits of the galley. 

" But how is it that you are all so young, Kr Balph ? " one <rf 
the ladies, to whom Harcourt had been introduced as the 
second in command, asked him, when he had finished his 
account of the capture of the galleys. "We heard from those 
who met you on landing, that all your comrades were young, 
but we were filled with surprise when you entered the room, 
for many of them are but ladi<." 

" You may say that all of us are but lads, Countess. I am 
the oldest of the party, and am but little over twenty-two, but 
few of the others are over nineteen ; they are all professed 
knights of the Order, who, as you doubtless know, come out to 
Rhodes when only sixteen. Some, of course, do not join until 
later, but I think that all here entered at the earliest age 
permitted, and almost all had served in two or three voyages in 
the galleys bef(n« they were appointed to the Sanla Barbara. 
The reason why so young a crew was chosen was that our com- 
mander was also young. He had done such e:ccuptional service 
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to the Order that he was appointed to the command of a galley, 
and he has, as all will allow, well juBtified the choice. It was 
because it was deemed iuezpedieut to place knighte man; years 
his senior under his command, and partly, perhaps, to en- 
courage the younger knights, by giving them an exceptional 
opportunity c^ distinguiBhing themeelvee, that the crew was 
chonen entirely from their ranks. I was selected as second in 
command because Qervaise and I had been special friends when 
we came out &om England in the same ship, and had before 
fought aide by side against the Moslems." 

" I see that you wear gilded spurs, Sir Balph," another lady 
said ; " you must therefore be a dubbed knight ^ " 

" Yes ; I had the good fortune to be knighted by D'Aubusson 
himself, at the same time that Sir Qerraise wa« ako so 
honoured. It was tear an affair with the Turkish pirates. 
It was Gervaise who i-eally w<m the honour, for I had no share 
in the affair, save that of doing my beet in the fight." 

" And who could do more ? " the countess queried. 

" Qerraise could do more, Oounteas, as was shown in that 
attack on the corsairs by means of fire-ships. He has a 
heeA to plan, and, in the case I speak of, a happy thought 
of his not only saved the lives of ourselvee and Sir John 
Boewell, but, indirectly, was the means of preventing two of 
our galleys being captured by the coi'sairs." 

" Which is Sir Gervaise ? " one of the ladies asked. 

Balph smiled. 

" Look round the hall, signoras, and see if any of you can 
pick him out from the rest of us." 

The ladies looked round the hall. 

"There are only about twenty here; the rest are in the 
other rooms. Do not set ua to work guessing, if he is not 
in sight, Sir Balph." 

"Oh yes, he is in sight. Now do each of you fix on the 
one you think most accords with your ideas of what a knight, 
brave in action and wise and prudent in council, would be like." 

The Bx ladies each fixed on one of the young knights. 
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"You are all wrong," said Ralph. 

" How can we choose ! " the couiit«ea said laughingly, " when 
none of them resemble our ideal hero? Meet of them are 
pleasant and courtly-looking youths, bnt as yet there is scarce 
a Testige of hair on their faces, and one could not fancy any of 
them as the destroyer of the fleet ot oorsairs." 

" Do you see the one speaking to the elderly lady in die 
recess?" 

Yee ; she is the wife of IVagoso. You do Dot mean to say 
that that lad is the commander d the galley ? Why, he looks 
the youngest of you all." 

" He is between seventeen and eighteen, and there are several 
others who are no older. Yes, that is Sir Qervaise, Enight 
Commander of the Order of St. John." 

" But how can he poesibly have served his time as a pro- 
fessed knight 1 " 

" Ho was one of the grand master's pages, and his time in 
that service counted just as it would have done had he entered 
as a professed knight ; and at fifteen, therefore, he stood in the 
same position as those three or four years older than himself. 
He speaks Turkish as well as our own tongue, and, as I told 
you, we received the accolade at the hands of the grand master, 
a year and a half ^o. He is now a knight commander, 
and will anuredly one day occupy one of the highest posts in 
the Order," 

" You do not speak as if you were jealous, Sir Ralph ; and 
yet methinks it cannot be pleasant for you all to have one 
younger than yourselves placed at your head." 

" I do not think there is one of us who so feels," B&lph said 
earnestly. "In the firat place, he has performed excellent 
service ; in the next place, even those who did not know him 
before, have felt, since we started, that he is a bom leader, 
Then, too, we regard with pride one who baa brought credit 
upco the younger members of the Order. Moreover, we all 
owe our piDets in the galley to the fact that he was chosen 
for its command. It is a difficult poeitios for him to fill, 
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but he has managed ao that, while all obey his orders as 
cheerfully and willingly as if he were a veteran, when off duty 
we regard him as one of ouiselvee." 

" You are a staunch friend, Sir Balph." 

" I am a staunch friend of Sir Gervaise, Oounteua, for the 
more I know of him the more I care for him. He welt deserves 
the promotion and honour that have fallen to his share." 

" Will you bring him across here to us, Sir Ralph ? I want 
to talk to this hero of yours, and I am sure that my daughter 
is Icmging to be introduced to him." 

Ralph waited until Gervaise was disengaged, and then 
brought him acrosfi, and, after introducing him, moved away at 
once, leaving Qervaise to be interrogated by the ladies. 

" You must be accustomed to festivities. Sir Qervaise, for 
we h&ve just heard that you were one of the grand maxter'a 
pages ?" 

" I am accustomed to them, siguora ; but that is not at all 
the same thing as liking them." 

The reply was given so earnestly that all the ladies smiled. 

"Your taste is quite exceptional. Do you mean to say that 
you would rather be on board your galley than here ? " 

" It would not be polit«," Gervaise said, with a laugh, " if I 
were to say that I would infinitely rather be on board ; but 
indeed I have not, like most of my comrades, been brought up 
in court or castle. Until the day I joined the Order, we led 
the lives of exiles. My fathei' belonged to the defeated party 
in England, and, save for a few months when the cause tx> 
which he was attached was triumphant, we hved quietly on 
the estates he had i-ecovered, our life being one of care and 
anxiety. So, you see, I had no training in gaiety and pleasure. 
At Rhodes there are state receptions and rehgious pageants, 
but a meeting such as this, is, <J course, impossible in a 
convent; and since I was eleven years old I think I have 
only once spoken to a woman. So you can well understand, 
aignora, that I feel awkward in speech, and I pray you 
to make allowance for my ignorance of the language <^ 
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oouitesy, such as would nftturall^ be expected in a knight, 
even though belonging to a, i-eligious Order." 

" There is n&ught to make allowance for," the counteea said 
gently. " Women can appreciate simple truth, and are not, as 
men seem to tliink, always yearning for compliments. Those 
who are most proficient in turning phrases are not often among 
those foremost in battle, or wisest in council, and I can 
tell you that we women value deeds far higher than wcn^. 
Sir Fabridus Goretto is a cousin of mine, and has this after- 
noon been speaking so highly of you to me and my young 
daughter here, that I am glad indeed to make your acquaint- 
ance. How long do you intend to stay in Qenoa ? " 

"No longer than it will take me to engage men to carry 
the prizes to lUiodes. I am afraid that sounds rude," he broke 
off, as he noticed a smile on the faces of the ladies. 

" Not rude," said the countess ; " though most knights 
would have put it differently, and said that their duty com- 
pelled them to leave as soon as the prizes could be manned. 
But it comes to the same thing. Of course, you will remain 
the guest of the doge as long as yon are here ; otherwise, it 
would have given us the greatest pleasure to have entertained 
you. Hy cousin is, of course, staying with us, and yon see 
we all feel a very deep obligation to you. He has been so long 
a slave among the Moore, that we had almost come to hope 
death had freed him from his fetters; so you may imagine 
onr pleasure when he arrived here so suddenly ten days ago. 
We were expecting that he would remain with us for some 
time, but he says that he must first go back to Rhodes, 
after which he will ask for leave, and return here. We have 
a banquet to-murrow evening to celebrate his return, and 
eameetly hoped that you would be present, but, since you say 
that you do not care for such gaieties, we shall, if you prefer 
it, be glad if you will come to join us at our family meal at 
twelve." 

" Thank you, countess, I should very greatly prefer it, and 
it wilt give me real pleasure to come." 
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" Your friend, Sir Balph Harcourt, hae been telling us how 
you have destroyed the corsair fleet that has been so alarming 
UB. He, too, is an Knglishman, though he speaks Italian 
well." 

" Yes, he speaks it a great deal better than I do," Qorvaiae 
said. " He is a dear friend of mine, and it is, indeed, chiefly 
owing to bis support and influence that I have been able to 
manage so pleasantly and well in the command of a body ot 
young knights, most d whom are my seniors." 

" He tells ufl that you speak Turkish ? " 

" Yes ; I thought that it would be very useful, and spent 
nearly a year in acquiring it, the bailiff of my Iangv6 being 
kind enough to relieve me of all other duties. I was fortunate 
enough to find in one of the servants of the auberge a well- 
educated and widely-informed Turk, who was a very pleasant 
companion, as well as an excellent instructfO', and I learnt 
much from him besides his language. Tbo knowledge of 
IVirkish has already proved to me most useful, and was 
indeed the means by which I obtained both my commandery 
and my appointment as captain of the galley." 

" Perhaps you will tell us the story to-morrow ; that is, if it 
is too long to tell us now ? " 

"It is indeed much too long; but if it will interest yon I 
shall be glad to recount it to-morrow." 

The next day Gervaise went to the palace of the C!ountess 
Da ForlL ^e was a widow with no children, except Claudia, 
the young daughter who had accompanied her to the fSie the 
evening before. Caretto, and four or five relations of the 
family, were the only guests beside himself. It was a quiet 
and sociable meal, and served with lets ceremony than usual, as 
the countess wished to place Gervaiae as much as possible at his 
ease. During the meal but litUe waa said about the affair with 
the pirates, Garetto telling them some of his experiences as a 
captive. 

" It is well, Olaudia," he said, laughing, " that you did not see 
me at the time I was rescued, for I was such a scarecrow that 
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you votild never have been able to regard me with due tad 
proper respect afterwards. I was so thrn that mj bones almost 
cante through my pkin." 

"You are thin enough now, cousin," the girl said. 

" I have gained so much weight during the last ten days that 
I begin to fear that I nhall, ere long, get too fat to buckle on my 
armour. But, bad as the thinnees was, it was nothing to the dirt. 
Mmeover, I was ootning near to losing my voice. There was 
nothing for ns to talk about in our misery, and c^ten days 
passed without a word being exchanged between Da Tinci, 
Forzi, and myself. Do you know I felt almost more thankful 
for the bath and perfumes than I did for my liberty. I was 
able at once to enjoy the comfort of the one, while it was some 
time before I could really assure myself that my slavery was 
over, and that I was a free man again." 

" And now. Sir Gervaise," the countess said, when the meal 
was over, " it is your turn. Claudia is longing to bear your 
story, and to know how you came to be in command Oi a 
galley." 

" And I am almost as anxious," Caretto said. " I did not like 
to ask the question on board the galley, and have been looking 
forward to learning it when I got to Rhodes. I did, indeed, ask 
the two knights who accompanied me on my mission here, but 
they would only tell me that every one knew you had performed 
some very great service to the Order, and that it concerned 
some intended rising among the slaves, the details being known 
to only a few, who had been, they understood, told that it was 
not to be repeated." 

" It was a very simple matter," Oervaise said, " and although 
the grand master and council were plesaed to take a very 
favourable view of it, it was, in fact, a question of luck, just as 
was the surprise of the corsairs. There is really no secret 
about it— at least, except in Rhodes : there It was tjiought best 
not to speak of it, because the fact that the attempt Atnoug 
the slaves was almost successful, might, if generally known, 
encourage others to try to escape, and perhaps with greater 
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Boooeee, I UAd you last night, Counten, that I had ool; once 
before in the last dx or seven years epokea to a woman, and 
it was OD that occaeiDn that the adventure, so far aa I was 
concerned, had its commenoement," 

He then, beginning at bis 'viait with Balph Harcourt to the 
Greek merchant and his family on the roof <^ the houw, 
recounted the suspicions he had entertained, the manner in 
which they were confirmed, and the method by which he had 
discovered the plot for the rising. He was interrupted several 
timcfl when he attempted to abbreviate the story, or to omit 
some of the details, and there were exclamations of surprise at 
his propoHiI to personate a Turkish prisoner, and to share the 
lot c^ the slaven in their prison, and on the benches of the 
^ey. 

" I had no idea, Sir Qervaise," Garetto said, when he had 
concluded, " that you too had been a galley-elavo, and I under- 
stand now the care you showed to render the lot of the rowers 
as easy as possible. It was a splendid scheme, and well carried 
out. Indeed, I no longer wonder that you were appointed to the 
command c^ a galley, and received a rich commaudery in 
England at the hands of the grand master himself. What 
think you, Ckiuntess ; did I speak too highly in his favour % " 

" Not <»ie jot, couan. Why, Sir Gervaise, it seems to me that 
you have been bom two centuries too late, and that you should 
have been a knight errant, instead of being sworn to obey 
ordera, and bound to celibacy. Do you wear no lady's favour 
in your helm ? I know that not a few of your Order do so." 

"As I have said, coimtess, I know no ladies who would 
bestow favours upon me; in the second place, I am but 
eighteen, and it would be ridiculous for me to think of such 
matters ; lastly, it aoems to me that, being vowed to the Order, 
I can desire no other mistress." 

Olaudia, who had listened with rapt attention to the story, 
whispered in her mother's ear. The latter smiled. 

" It seems to me. Sir Qervaise," she went on, "that after 
what you have done for Italy there are many fair maidens 
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who would feel it an honour that their cdours should be borne 
hy one who has' shown himself so valiant a knight. You see, 
a gage of this kind does not necessaril; mean that there is any 
deep feeling between the knight who beare it and the lady 
who bestows it; it shows only that she, on her part, feels it 
an honour that her gage should be worn t^ a distinguished 
krjght, and, on his part, that he considers it aa somewhat 
more than a compliment, and wears it as a proof of regard 
on the part of one whose good opinion at least he values. It 
is true that among secular knights it may mean even more 
than this, but it ought not to mean more among knights of an 
Order like youre, pledged to devote their lives to a lofty and 
holy aim. My daughter Claudia whispei's to me that she 
would deem it an honour indeed if you would wear her token, 
accepting it in the spirit in which I have spoken. She is 
fourteen now, and, as you know, a maid of fourteen here is as 
old as one of sixteen or seventeen in your country." 

Gervaise turned to the girl, who was standing hy her mother's 
chair, looking earnestly at him. He had noticed her the evening 
before ; she had asked no questions, but had listened ho intently 
that he had felt almost embarrasRed. Claudia's was a very 
bright face, and yet marked by firmness and strength. He 
turned his eyes again to the Countess. 

"I never thought <^ wearing a woman's favour," he said; 
"but if your daughter will beetow one upon me, I shall be 
proud to wear it, and trust that I may carry it luistained. I 
shall feel honoured indeed that one so fnir, and, ae I am sure by 
her face, so deserving of all the devotion that a knight of our 
Order can give, has thought me worthy of being one of those 
on whom she could bestow bo high a favour, with the confidence 
that it would be ever borne with credit and honour." 

"What shall I give him, mother?" Claudia asked the 
oountess, without a shadow of the embarrassment with which 
Gervaise had spoken. 

" Not a kerchief, Claudia. In the rough work d the knights, 
it could not be kept without spot ca- stain. Moreover, if I 
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judge Sir Q«rvaise rightly, methinkB he would prsiet eome 
token that he could wear without ezdtmg attention and 
remark from his comradee. Oo, fetch him any of your jewels 
you may think fit." 

" Then I wiU give him this," the girl said ; and unfaetening 
a thin gold chain she wore round her neck, she pulled up a 
heart-Hhaped ornament, in pink coral set in gold and pearls. 

Her mother uttered a low exclamation of dissent. 

" I know, mother ; it was your last gift, and I prize it for 
beyond anything I have ; therefore, it is aJt the more fit to be 
my token." Then she turned to Gervaise, and went on, without 
the slightest tremor in her voice, or accesdon of colour in her 
cheeks. " Sir Gervaise Tresh&m, I bestow upon you thin my 
favour, and shall deem it an honour indeed to know that it is 
borne by one so brave and worthy. Ton aaid that you would 
be glad to be one of those who bore my favours. You will be 
more than that, for I vow to you that while you hve no othw 
knight shall wear a favour of mine." 

" Claudia I " her mother said disapprovingly. 

" I know what I am saying, mother. I have often wondered 
why maidens should so carelessly bestow their favours upon 
every knight who b^ged for them, and have said to myself 
that when my time came I would grant it but once, and only 
then to one whom I deemed worthy of it in all ways — one in 
whose loyalty and honour I could trust implicitly, aid who 
would regard it as something sacred, deeming it an honour 
to wear it, as being the pledge of my trust and esteem. Kneel, 
Sir Gervaise, while I fasten this round your neck." 

Gervaise took out the small brooch, that fastened the collar 
of his silken doublet, and then knelt on one knee. The girl 
fastened the cksp round his neck, and as he rose he hid the 
heart beneath the doublet, and fastened the collar. " Lady 
Claudia," he said earnestly, "I accept your favour in the 
spirit in which you bestow it. So long as I live I shall prize and 
value it beyond any honour I may gain, and as I fed it next 
to my heart, it will ever recall to me that you gave it me as 
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a pledge of your Asteem aud trust, and I will etrire to tbe 
atmoet ao to bear mjself that I may be worthy of the gift." 

Kone of the others spoke while the little Geremony was being 
performed. Oaretto glanced at the countess with an amused 
smile, but the latter looked grave, and somewhat vexed. 
However, she made an effort to dispel the cloud on her face, 
and, when Gervaiae ceased speaking, said, — 

" This has been a somewhat more serious business than I 
intended, Sir Qervaise. But do not think that I regret in any 
way tbe course it has taken ; 'tie well for a maiden on the 
threshold of womanhood that she should place before herself a 
lofty ideal, and that she sbould entertain a warm feeling ot 
friendship for one worthy of it. So also it is good for a young 
knight to know that he has the trust and confidence of a 
pure and innocent maiden ; suoh a knowledge will aid him to 
be in all ways true to the vows he has taken, and to remember 
always that be is bound to be not only a valiant knight of 
his Order, but a sincere soldier of the Cross." Then she went 
on more lightly. " Have you heard. Sir Qervaise, that there 
is a question of making you a noble of Genoa ? " 

" Ko, indeed," Gervaise replied, in groat surprise ; " such an 
idea never entered into my thoughts." 

" Nevertheless, I know that it was spoken of last night, and 
although it has not yet been finaDy settled, and will not be 
until the council meet this afternoon, I should not tell you if 
I did not think that it was as good as agreed upon ; and I am 
pleased to be the first to whisper to you that it is intended to 
bestow upon you an honour that is jealously guarded and seldom 
granted, even to crowned heads, unless as a token of gratitude 
for some signal service dcme to the Bepublic." 

" I should feel most honoured and most grateful, Countess, 
for so extraordinary a favour, did I feel that I had done any 
extraordinary action to merit it. There can be no doubt that 
tbe destruction of the corsairs has saved Genoa and all the 
maritime towns from immense Ion by damage to their trade, 
and l^ the raids that would have been made at various 
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pomtti on the coast. But I c&imot see that the mere fact that 
we have deetroyod their fleet merits any marked honour. 
They were caught in a trap, and half of them burned, and this 
might have been done equally as well by the Sardinian fisher- 
men, unarmed, and without our aid. As to the fighting, it waa 
of small account. The first three craft we captured offered a 
much stouter resistance, and we lost two of our number ; but in 
the other affuir no knight was killed, or even seriously wounded, 
and believe me, CounteHS, I feel absolutely ashamed at the fttas 
that is made over it. It eeeme to me that I am a aort of 
impostor, obtaining credit under false pretencee." 

" No man is a fair judge of his own actions. Sir Gervaiee," 
Caretto said. " A man may believe himself a Solon, or a 
Roland; others may consider him as a fool, or an empty 
braggart; and it must be taken that the general opinion of 
the public is the judgment from which there is no appeal. It 
is not the mob of Genoa only who regard the eraricee that you 
have rendered as extraordinaiy, but it is the opinion of the 
councillors and autboritiee of the Republic, and of l^oee who, 
like myself, have borne our share in warfare, that not only is 
the service great, but that it is due to the eingular ability with 
which you, in command of only a single galley, have wholly 
destroyed or captured the fleet that threatened our com- 
merce. As our councillors, therefore, all competent judges, are 
unanimous in their opinion that you have de.served the highest 
honours that Genoa can bestow upon you, it is useless for 
yon to set up your own opinion to the contrary. Take 
the good things that fall to you, Sir Oervaise, and be thankful. 
It is seldom that men obtain more honours than they deserve, 
while it very often happens that they deserve far more than 
they obtain. Fortiune has doubtless some share in every man's 
career ; but when it is not once, but several times, that a knight 
gains special credit for deeds be baa performed, we may be sure 
that fortune has lees to do with the matter than bis personal 
merits. Three times have you earned special credit ; upon the 
first occasion, the grand master — no mean judge of conduct 
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and dhanicter — deemed you worthy of secular knighthood, an 
honour which has not, !□ my memoiy, been beatnwed at Rhodes 
upon any young knight ; on the second, you were promoted 
to the command of a galley, though never before has such a 
command been given to any, save knights of long experience ; 
and now, for the third time, the councillors of one of the greatest 
cJ Italian cities are about to do you honour. It is good to be 
modest. Sir Gervaise, and it is better to under-estimate than to 
overrate one's own merits, but it is not well to carry the 
feeling to an extreme. I am quite sure that in your case your 
disclaimer is wholly sincere and unaffected ; but take my advice, 
accept the honours the world may pay you as not undeserved, 
determining only in your mind that if you deem them ezcessive, 
you will at least do all in your power to show that they are not 
ill-bestowed. You will not, I trust, take my counsel amiss." 

" On the contrary. Sir Fabricios," Qervaise said warmly. " I 
am really but a boy yet, though by good fortune pushed 
strangely forward, and I am glad indeed to receive counsel from a 
knight of vastly greater experience than myself ; and, in future, 
however mnch I may be conscious in my own mind that any- 
thing I have done is greatly overrated, I will at least abstain 
from protest. And now, Countess, I must pray you to excuse 
me. I know that Sir Ralph Harcourt is, before this, down at 
the dockyard waiting my coming to engage sailors." 

" You will come to-morrow at the same time, I hope. Sir 
Oervaise. As Claudia's sworn knight we have now a claim 
upon you, and for the short time that yon remain here you 
must regard this as your home, although you must necessarily 
remain the guest of the doge." 

" He is a fine young fellow, indeed," Caretto said, after 
Oervaise had left. " There is no affectation about his modesty, 
and he really considers that this success he has gained is 
solely a stroke of good fortune. Of oouree, I have been asking 
many questions about him of the young knights of his own 
langue, Harcourt among them. They tell me that he is always 
in earnest in everything ho undertakes. He is without a rival 
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among the yaanger knighta of the convent in his skill in arms, 
and for strength and activity in all axercisee ; he Heema to care 
nothing for the ordinary amusements in which they join at 
Rhodes, and for nine months wae scarcely ever seen by 
those in the avberge, save when they gathered for meals, 80 
continuously did he work to acquire a perfect command of 
Turkish. How thoroughly be succeeded is evident from the fact 
that he was able to live among the galley-slaves without 
exciting any suspicions in their minds that he was other than 
he pretended to be, a Syrian captive. That he is brave goes 
without saying, though perhaps no braver than the majcoity 
of his companions. The extraordinary thing about him is that 
although, aa he himself says, Uttle more than a b«^, be has the 
coolness to plan, and the head to carry out, schemes that would 
do credit to the most experienced captain. He is already a 
credit to the Order, and, should he live, will assuredly rise to 
the highest offices in it, and may even die its grand master. 
In the stormy times that are coming on, there will be ample 
opportunities for him still further to <hstinguish himself, and to 
fulJGl the singular promiw of his youth. That he poseesses great 
tact, as well as other qualities, is shown by the enthusiasm with 
which bis companions regard him. In no case, among those 
to whom I bare spoken, have I discerned the smallest jealousy 
of him. The tact that is needed to stand thus among fifty 
young knights, almost all his senitnre in age, will assuredly 
enable him later on to command the confidence and affection of 
older men." 

When the other guests had left, and Caretto only remained, 
the Countess turned to Claudia. " You went too far, Claudia. 
I was willing enough, when you asked me, that you should bestow 
a favour upon him. Most young knights wear such a favour, 
which may be a sign of devotion, but which far more fre- 
quently is a piece of gallantry. In the case of a knight 
hospitaller it can only be the latter; it is in his case merely 
a sign that he has so distinguished himself that some maiden 
feels a pride that her gift should be carried into battle by 
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him, BBd, on his part, that he too is proud of the gift so 
bestowed by one whose goodwill he prices. In that way I 
was willing that yon shoold grant him your favour. But the 
manner in which you gave it was far more serious than the 
occasion warranted, and your promise to grant no similar 
favour to another as long as he lived, surprised, and, I may 
almost eay, shocked me. You are, according to our custom 
here, considered almost a woman, and bad not Sir Gervaise 
belonged to a religious Order, and were be of a presuming 
disposition, he might weU have gathered a meaning from your 
words far beyond what you intended, and have even enter- 
tained a presumptuous hope that you were not indifferent to 
his merits. In the present case, d coarse, no barm is dime; 
still, metbinks that it would be far better had the words been 
unspoken. Your cousin hero will, I am sure, agree with me." 

Caretto did not speak, but stood playing with bis moustache, 
waiting for Claudia's reply. The girl had stood with downcast 
eyes while her mother was speaking. 

"I only expressed what I felt, mother," she said, after a 
pause, "and I do not think that Sir Gervaise Treaham is 
likely to misunderstand me. It seems to me that never 
among those whom I have met have I seen one so worthy. 
No praises can be higher than those with which my cousin 
has spoken of him. He has rescued him, whom we dearly 
love, from slavery; be has saved Genoa from great disaster, 
and many towns and villages from plunder and ruin. I do 
indeed feel proud that such a knight should wear my gage, 
and, were there no other reason, I should be unwilling that, 
so long as he carried it, another should possess a aimUar 
one from me. I am sure that Sir Gervaise will have felt 
that this was the meaning cf my words; I wished him to 
see that It was not a favour lightly given by a girl who 
might, a few weeks hence, bestow a similar one upon another, 
but was a gage seriously given of the honour in which I 
held blm." 

"Very well said, Claudia," Caretto broke in, before the 
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touDt«88 could repl;. " I warrant; me tbe joung knight will 
not misunderstand your gift, and that he will prize it highly 
and cany it nobly. He is not one *£ those who will boaet 
<^ a favour and display it at all times, and, except perhaps to 
his friend Sir Ralph Harcourt, I will wager he never tells a 
sool who was its donor." 

When Claudia shortly afterwards left the room, he said 
to tbe countess, — 

"Excuse me for breaking in, Agatha, but I felt that it 
was mach better to agree with her, and not to make over- 
much of the matter; she is just of an age to make some one 
a hero, and she could hardly have chosen a better subject for 
her worship. In the first place, he is a knight of St, John ; in 
tbe second, be is going away in a few days, perhaps to-morrow, 
and may never cross her path again. The thought irf him 
will prevent het fancy from straying for a time, and keep her 
heart-whole until you decide on a suitor for her band." 

" NeverthelesB, I would rather that it bad not been so. 
Olaudia is not given to change, and this may last long enough 
to cause trouble when I bring forward the suitor you speak of." 

" Well, in any case it might be worse," Caretto said philo- 
sophically. And then, with a smile in answer to her look of 
inquiry, " Knights of the Order have, ere sow, obtained 
release from their vows." 

" Fabricius ! " the countess exclaimed, in a shocked voice. 

" Yes, I know, Agatha, that tbe child is one of tbe richest 
heiresses in Italy, but for that very reason it needs not that 
her husband should have wide possessions. In all other 
respects you could wish for no better. He will assuredly be a 
famous knight ; he is tbe sort of man to make her perfectly 
happy ; and, lastly, you know I cannot forget that I owe 
my liberation from slavery to bim. At any rate, Agatha, as 
I said before, he may never croes her path again, and you 
may, a year or two hence, find her perfectly amenable to your 
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CAPTURBD. 

U Pols' tte followisg day the doge requested Oervalee to 
accompany him to a meeting of the council. Upon enter- 
ing the grand hall he found not only the memberB of the 
council aBsembled in their robes of office, but a large gathering 
of the noblee and priscipa] citizens of Genoa, together with 
the kiiighte of the galley whom, under Balpb Harcourt's orders, 
Oervaise found, to his surprise, drawn up in order across 
the Hall. Here, in the name of the Republic, Battista Fragoso 
announced to him that, by the unanimous decision of the 
council, he had been elected a noble of Genoa ; an honour, he 
added, on only one or two previous occasions in the history 
of the Republic bestowed upon any but of princely rank, but 
which he had nobly earned by the great service he had 
rendered to the State. His name was then inscribed in the 
book containing the names and titles of the nobles of Genoa. 
Kext, Battista Fragoeo presented him with a superb suit of 
Milanese armour, as his own personal gift, and then with a 
casket cd very valuable jewels, as the gift of the city of Genoa. 
Each presentation was accompanied by the plaudits of the 
a»«embly, and by the no less warm acclamations of the knighta. 
Ralph was then caUed forward, and presented with a suit of 
armour but Uttle inferior to that given to Gervaise, and each 
knight received a hoavy gold chain of the finest workman- 
ship of Genoa. 

Two days later the preparations for departure were com- 
plete, and a sufficient number of men were en^ged to man 
the prizes. This charge, also, Genoa took upon itself, and 
put on board much stronger crews than Gervaise deemed 
necessary for the navigation of the t^ps. The weather was 
fine and the wind favourable, and a quick passage was made 
to Rhodes. When the harbour was in sight, the ships were 
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ordered to proceed in emgle file, the galley leading the way 
with a huge banner of the Order floating from her Btem, 
and Bmaller flags on staffs at each side. It was not until 
they paeeed by the two forte guarding the entrance that the 
flags fiuttering at the maet-heads of the prizes afforded to those 
on shore an intimation of the event that had taken place, 
and even then none supposed that this fleet of prizes had been 
taken by the one galley that headed them. 

As the Santa Barbara slowly rowed up the harbour, the State 
barge of the grand master put off to meet it, and D'Aubusson, 
with a party of knighte, soon stepped on board. 

" Welcome back. Sir Gervaise 1 although I httle expected to 
see you return so soon. What is the meaning of this procesmon 
that follows you ? By their rig and appearance they are Moors, 
but how they come to be thus sailing in your wake is a mystery 
to us all." 

"They are Moors, your Excellency; they form part of an 
expedition fitted out by the corsairs of Algiers, Tripoli, Tunis, 
and other piratiisl strongholds, for the purpose of deetroying 
the commerce and ravaging the coasts of Western Italy. For- 
tunately, we fell in with a ship that had been plundered l^ 
three of them on their way north, and learned from the dying 
captain, who was the only one of her crew left with life on 
board, the direction they were taking, and something of the 
nature of the expedition. We pursued the three gaReya, came 
up with them, had the good fortune to capture them, and then 
had the delight of finding among their rowel's the noble 
knights, FahriduB Oaretto, Giacomo Da Vind, and Pietro 
Forzi." 

The grand master, and the knights with him, uttered an 
exclamation of joy, and, as the three knights named stepped 
forward, embraced them with the liveUest pleasure. 

" My dear Caretto," the grand master exclaimed, " it is (dmoet 
ft resurrection, for we have all long mourned you as dead; 
and your return to us at the present time is indeed fortunate ; 
far upon whose judgment and aid could I better rely than 
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thoee of my old comrade in arms ? " Then, turning to Qervaise, 
he went on : " It was a daring and brilliant exploit indeed, Sir 
Gervaise, and in due time honour shall be paid to you and 
your brave companions, to whom and to jou I now tender the 
thanks of the Order. But tell me the rest briefly, for I would 
fain hear from these noble knights and old friends the story of 
what has befallen them." 

" My tale is a very brief one, your Highness. The Cavalier 
Caretto sailed at once in a swift craft from the south of Sar- 
dinia, to cany warnings to the cities on the coast of Italy of 
the danger that threatened them, and in order that some war- 
galleys might be despatched by Genoa to meet the COTsair 
fleet. During his absence we discovered the Uttle inlet in 
whic^ the pirates lay hidden, waiting doubtless the arrival 
of the three ships we had captured, to oonunence operations. 
On the return ^ the knight with the news that it would be 
at least a fortnight before Genoa could fit out any galleys, and 
fearing that the pirates might at any moment put to sea, 
we procured some small Sardinian craft, and fitted them as 
fire-sblps; with the captives we had rescued, and some Sard 
fishermen, we manned the three prizes, distributing the knights 
between them, and at night launched the fire-ships against the 
corsairs, whose ships were crowded together. Eleven of them 
were burnt ; six we captured as they endeavoured to make 
their way out, and took possession of four others whose crews 
had run them ashore and deserted them. Kone escaped." 

Exclamations of astonishment and almost of increduhty 
broke from the knights, 

" And is it possible. Sir G«rvaise, that these thirteen vessels 
that follow you are all prizes captured by your galley 
alone t " 

"It is, as I have the honour to tell your Highness. But 
thdr capture, except in the case of the first three, was due 
almost solely to good fortune and to the pomtion in which we 
found them, almost incapable of defence." 

"What think you, knights and comrades t" the grand 
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maater said to hia companions. "There were some of you 
who deemed it rash to entrust a galley to bo joung a com- 
mander and 60 youthful a crew. What say you now % Never 
in the annals of the Order has such a sight been witnessed as 
that of thirteen prizes being brought in by a single galley, to 
say naught of eleven others destroyed. Caretto, you and your 
comrades must have had some share in this marvelloua 

"By no means," the Italian replied; "beyond having the 
hcHiour d aiding to carry out the orders of Sir Qervaise 
Tresham, the commander <^ the galley. The plan wa£ wholly 
of his own devising, its execution solely due to his arrangement 
of the details, and that without the slightest euggesluon on 
the part of myself or my comrades. I will presently narrate 
to you the whole st<^ ; it will come better from my Epa than 
from thoee of Sir Qervaise, whose disposition is to wholly 
under- estimate the merit of the action he has performed. 
But I must also bear testimony, not only to the bravery 
displayed by ^ Qervaise, Sir Aalph Harcourt, his lieutenant, 
and every one of the knights his crew, but to the admirable 
discipline, order, and good fellowship on board the gaUey, which 
would have done credit to the most experienced commander 
and to the most veteran knights of the Order." 

The grand master paused a moment, and then said in a 
loud voice, — 

" Sir Oervaise Tresham, Sir Ealph Harcourt, and knights 
o! the seven languet of the Order — As yet I can hardly 
appreciate the full extent of the service that you have 
i-endered. I thanked you but now for the capture of three 
corsairs i but what can I say when I learn that you have 
destroyed or taken a whole fieet ? I invite you all to a 
banquet that I shall hold to-night, where the Cavalier 
Caretto will relate to us all the details of this marvellous 
exploit," 

Within a few minutes after ihe return of the grand master 
and his party ashore, the flags of the Order were run up 
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to the flagstafib of every fort and bastion : the beUs of the 
churches chimed out a triumphant peal, and a salute wag 
fired horn the guna of the three water forts, while along the 
wall facing the port, the towuspeople waved numberless gay 
flags as a welcome to the galley. Most of the knlghta went 
ashore at once, but Oervaise, under the excuse that he 
wished to see that everything was in order before landing, 
remained on board until it was time to go to the banquet, 
being sure that by that time the knights would have fully 
told the story at their respective avhergei, and that there 
would be no more questions to answer. The banquet differed 
but little from that at Genoa, and Gervaise was heartily glad 
when it was over. 

The next day the grand master sent for him. 

" If I judge rightly. Sir Gervaise, the thing that will beet 
please you at present, ia an order to put to sea again at once, 
to conclude the usual period of service of the galley." 

"It is indeed," Gervaiae replied earnestly. " But I should 
be glad, air, if you will allow that the time should begin 
to count afresh from our prceent start. We have really had 
but a short period of service, for we wat^ted a week at Genoa, 
and ten days on our journey back herw, so that we have had 
really no more than a month's active service." 

" Yee, if you count only by time," D'Aubusson said, with a. 
smile. " Beckoning by results, you have done a good five years' 
cruise. However, so small a request can certainly be granted. 
The places of the two knights who were killed, and of four 
others whose wounds are reported to me as being too severe 
for them to be fit for service for some time, shall be filled 
up at once from the langues to which each belonged. You 
will crnise among the Western islands, whence complaints have 
reached us of a corsair who has been plundering and burning. 
Sometimee-he is heard of as far north as Negropont, at others 
he is off the south of the JVEorea ; then, again, we hear of him 
among the Cyclades. We have been unwilling to despatch 
another galley, for there is ample employment for every one 
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here. After the blow jaa have struck on the Moorish corsairs, 
they are Ukely to be quiet tar & httle. You had best, there- 
fore, try for a time if you cannot come aross this pirate. Tou 
must let me know how much you paid for the Tcesels you used 
as fire-ships, and to the Sards ; this is an eopense chargeable 
to the gmeral serrioe. I may tell you that to me it is 
due that no recognition of your exploits, such as that which 
Genoa bestowed upon you, will be made. At the council this 
morning it was urged that some signal mark of honour should 
be granted ; but I interposed, saying that you had already 
received exceptional promotion, and that it would not be tta 
your good, or that of the Order, for so young a knight to be 
raised to an official podtion of a character usually held by 
seniors, and that I was perfectly sure you would prefer 
remaining in command of your galley to any promotion what- 
ever that would retain you on the Island," 

" Indeed 1 should, your Hi g hiKi w . I wish to gain e:qierience 
and to do service to the Order, and so far from pleasing me, 
promotion would trouble and distoess me, and, could it have been 
done, I would most gladly have seat home the prizes, instead of 
going to Qenoo, and would myself have continued the cruise." 

" So the Cavalier Oaretto told me," the grand master 
replied. " Yery well, then. In three days you shall set out 
again. The admiral tells me that nevw before has a galley 
returned with the slaves in such good health and condition, 
and that unquestionably your plan of erecting an awning to 
shelter them from the midday heat and the night dews has had 
a most beneficial effect on their health ; he has recommended 
its general adoption." 

Three days later the Sattia Barbara agun left port, and 
was soon upon her station. F(»r some weeks she cruised 
backwards and forwards along the ooast and among the 
islands. They often heard d the pirate-ship, but all their 
efforts to find her were unavailing. 

One evening there were signs of a change of weather, and 
by morning it was blowing a furious gale firom the north; 
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in 8pit« rS the efforte of the rowere, the golle^r narrowly escaped 
beiiig diiven ashore ; but she at last gained the shelter of an 
island, and anchored under ite lee, the slaves being utterly 
worn out by continuous exertion. As soon as tbe gale abated 
they again put to sea, and, after proceeding for Bomd milee, saw 
a ship cast up on shore. Some people could be made out on 
board of her, and a white flag was raised. 

"She must have been driven ashore during the gale," 
Oervaise said. " We will row in to within a quarter of a mile 
td her and see what we can do for them." 

As soon as the anchor was dropped a boat was lowered. 

" I will go myself, Ralph, for I ahaU be glad to set my foc^ 
on shore again. There must be people on the island ; I wonder 
none of them hare come to the aid of those poor fellows. I 
suppose the villages are on the other aide of the island, and 
they have not yet heard of the wreck." 

Gervaise asked three of the knights to accompany b i i t, and 
the boat, rowed l^ galley -slaves, was soon on its way. All 
were glad at the change afforded to the monotony c^ their life 
on board, and at the prospect of a scamper an shore. 

There were but five or mz men to be seen on the deck of the 
wreck, and these had, as the boat approached, come down to 
the rocks as if to meet those who came to their aid; but as the 
knights leapt out, they threw themselves suddenly upon them 
with knives and scimitars that had hitherto been concealed 
beneath their garments, while at the same moment a crowd 
of men appeared on the deck of the ship, and, leaping down, 
ran forward with drawn swords. Two of tbe knights fell dead 
before they bad time to draw their weapons. The third shook 
off his two assailants, and for a minute kept them both at 
bay ; but others, rushing up, cut him dowo. 

Oervaise had received a slight wound before he realised what 
was happening. He snatched his dagger from its sheath, and 
struck down one assailant ; but ere he could raise it to strike 
again, another leapt on to his back, and clung there until the 
rest ru^ed up, when he shouted, " Take him alive ! take him 
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alive 1 " and, throwing down tbeir weapooB, balf a dozen oi the 
piratee flung' themselvee upon Gervaiae, and strove to pull him 
to the ground, until at last, in spite of his desperate resistance, 
they succeeded in doing so. His armour was hastily stripped off, 
his hands and feet bound, and then at the orders cS the pirate 
who had leapt on his back, and who waa evidently the captain, 
half-a-dozen men lifted him on to their shoulders. As they did 
so four guns from the galley flashed out, and the balls Aew over- 
head. The pirat«e, who had already begun to quarrel over the 
armour and arms of the fallen knights, at once took to their 
heels, followed by the galley-slaves from the boat. 

" Make haste," the captain said to the men carrying Oer- 
vaise. " They are lowering their boats ; we must be tmder way 
before they come up. 

In a minute or two Qervaise was set down OD his feet, the 
cords round his legs were cut, and he was made to hurry along 
with hb captors. In a short time an inlet was reached, and 
here Qervaise saw, to his mortification, the pirate craft for 
which the Santa Barbara had in vain been searching. As 
soon as the party were all on board, the ropes by which she 
was moored to two trees were thrown off, the great sails 
htasted, and she sailed boldly out. Althotigh the gale had 
entirely abated, there was still a briuk wind blowing, and it 
was evident to the captain of the corsair that under such 
circumstances he could out-sail the galley that had long been 
searching for him ; when, therefore, the Santa Barbara came 
in sight, just as he and his crew had finished stripping the 
wreck of its contents, the idea had occurred to him to attempt 
to entice some of the knights to land. 

As soon as the vessel was under way he abused his followers 
hotly for not having obeyed his orders to capture the knights 
without bloodshed ; but they pleaded that it was as much as 
they bad been able to do to capture Qervaise in that way, and 
that they could never have oveiiMme the four together, before 
the boats would have had time to come from the ship. 

Garvaise had been told to ^t down with hi£ back to a 
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mast, and in this position he could, when the vessel heeled 
over to the hreeze, obtain a view of the Bea. It wae with a 
feeling of bitter mortification and rage that he saw the galley 
lying but half & mile away, as the corsair issued from the 
inlet. A moment later he heard a gun fired, and saw the 
signal hoisted to recall the boats, 

"If the wind had been favourable," the captain said to his 
mate, " we would have borne down upon her, and could have 
reached and captured her before the boats got bark, for you 
may be sure that they have landed almost all their men. 
However, we can't get there against the wind, and we will 
now say good-bye to them." 

Gervaise knew well that at the pace tbey were running 
through the water the galley would have no chance whatever 
<^ overtaking her, and that, ere the knights came on board 
again, she would be already two or three milee away. A 
point of land soon concealed the galley frtou view, and 
when he caught nght of her, ae she rounded the pcont, she 
was but a speck in the distance. 

They passed several islands in the course of the day, changing 
their direction to a right angle to that which they had at first 
piu^ued, as soon as they were bidden from the sight of the 
galley by an intervening island. As night came on they 
anchored in a little bay on the coast of the Morea. The 
sails being furled, tbe sailors made a division of the booty 
th^ had captured on the island, and of the portable propei-ty 
found on board the wreck. A gourd full of water was placed 
to Qervaise's lips by one of the men of a kinder disposition 
than the rest. He drank it thankfully, for he was parched 
with thirst excited by the pain caused by the tightness with 
which he had been bound. 

He slept where he sat. All night four men remained on 
guard, although from what he heard tbey had no fear what- 
ever of b^ng overtaken. In tbe morning bis arms were 
unbound, and they stripped off his tunic and shirt. They bad 
evidently respect for his strength, for beftre loosing his arms 
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th^ tightly faatened his anUee tt^ether. The remonl of Ids 
shirt ezpMwd Claudia's gift to view. 

" Take that from him acid give it to me," the captain eaid. 

As the two men approached, Qervoiee seized com in each 
hand, dashed them against each other, and hurled them on 
the deck. But the exertion upset hie equilibrium, and after 
making a vain effort to recover it, he fell heavily across them. 
The captain stooped over him, and, before he oould recovCT 
himself, snatched the chain from iaa neck. 

"You are a stout fellow," he said, laughing, "and will make 
a fine slave. What have you got here that you are ready to 
risk your life for?" He looked at the little chain and its 
pendant with an air of disappointment. "Tis worth but 
httle," he said, showing it to his mate. " I would not give five 
ducats for it in the market. It must be a charm, or a 
knight would never carry it about with him and prize it so 
highly. It may be to things like this the Obristians owe 
their luck." 

" It has not brought him luck this time," the mate observed, 
with a laugh. 

" Even a charm cannot always bring good luck, but at any 
rate I will try it; "and he put it round his neck just as Qervaise 
had worn it. Tits tatter was now unbound, and permitted to 
move about the deck. The strength be had shown in the 
struggle on shore, and the manner in which he had hurled, 
bound a» he was, two of their comrades to the deck, had wan 
for him the respect of his captors, and he was therefore allowed 
privileges not granted to the seamen of the vessel that had 
had the ill fortune to be cast on ebore so close to the spot 
where the corsair was hiding. These had been seized, driven to 
the ship, and having been stripped of the greater portion <rf 
their clothes, shut down in the hold. 

Although angty that but one out of the four who landed 
had been captured, the captain was in a good humour at having 
tricked his redoubtable Foes, and was dispoeed to treat Gervaise 
with more consideration than was generally given to captives. 
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The latter bad not spoken a word of Turkdeh from the time he 
was c&ptnred, and had shaken his head when first addressed in 
that language. So suspicion was therefore enteitained that 
he had any knowledge of it, and the Turks conTersed freely 
before bim. 

" Where think you we had better sell him ? " the mate asked 
the captain, when Gervaise was leaning against the bulwark 
watcbingtheland, a short quarterof amile away. "He ought 
to fetch a good ransom." 

" Ay, bat who would get it f You know how it was with one 
that Ibrahim took two years ago. First there were months of 
delay, then, when the ransom was settled, the paaha took four- 
fifths of it for himself, and Ibrahim got far lees than he would 
have done had he sold him as a slavo. The pashas here, and 
the sultans of the Moors, are all alike ; if tbey once meddle in an 
affair they take all the profit, and think tbey do well by giving 
you a tithe of it. There are plenty of wealthy Moors who are 
ready to pay well fccr a Christian slave, eepecdally when he is 
a good-looking young fellow sucb as this. He will fetch as 
much aa all those eiglit sailors below. Iliey are only worth 
their labour, while this youngster will command a fancy price. 
I know a doiea rich Moors in Tripoli or Tunis who would be 
glad to have him ; and we agreed that we would run down to 
ib» African ooast for awhile, fcnr that galley has been altogether 
too buqr of late for our comfort, and will be all the more active 
after this little affair ; beeidee, people in these islands have got 
so scared that one can't get within tea miles oS any of them 
now without seeing their signal smokee rising on the biUs, and 
finding, when they land, the villages desert«d and stripped of 
everything worth carrying away." 

This news was a disappointment to Qervaise. He had cal- 
culated that he would be sold at one of the Levant ports, and 
had thought that with bis knowledge of Turkish he should 
have no great diffictdty in escaping from any master into whose 
bands be might fall, and taking his chance of eithw soring a 
fishing-boat, or td making his way in a trading ship to some 
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district where the population was a mised one, and where trade 
was winked at between the merchants there, and those at 
some of the Greek towns. To escape from Tunis or Tripoli 
would be far more difficult ; there, too, he would be beyond 
the reach of the good offices of Suleiman Ali, who would, 
he wa« sure, have done all in his power to bring about his 
release. Of one thing he was determined : he would not return 
to Rhodes without making every possible effort to recover 
Claudia's gage, as be considered it absolutely incambent 
on bim as a knight to guard, as something sacred, a gift so 
bestowed. The fancy of the corsair to retain the jewel as a 
charm be regarded as a piece of the greatest good fortune. 
Had it been thrown among the common spoil, he would never 
have known to which of the crew it had fallen at the division, 
still less have traced what became of it afterwards ; whereas 
now, for some time, at any rate, it was likely to remain in 
the captain's poesession. 

Had it not been for that, he would have attempted to escape 
at the first opportunity, and such an opportunity could not 
f^ to present itself ere long, for he bad but to manage to 
poesesB himself of Moslem garments to be able to move about 
nnquestioned in any Turkish town. When it became dark he 
was shut up in the hold, which was, he found, crowded with 
captives, as, in addition to the crew of the wreck, between forty 
and fifty Greeks, for the most pai-t boys and young girls, had 
been carried off from the villages plundered. It was pitch 
dark below, although the Bcuttle had been left open in order to 
allow a certain amount of air to reach the captives ; Gervaise, 
therefore, felt his way about cautiously, and lay down as 
soon as he found a clear space. Save an occasional moan or 
curse, and the panting of those suffering from the heat and 
closeness of the crowded bold, all was still. The majority of 
the captives had been some time in their floating prison, and 
their first poignant grief had settled down into a dull and 
despairing acceptance of their fate ; the sailors, newly captured, 
had for hours raved and cursed, but, worn out by their struggle 
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with the elemeute, and their rage and grief, th^ had now 
fallen asleep. 

It was long before Oervaiee dozed off. He was furious with 
bimeelf for having fallen into the trap ; if he had, as he said 
to himself, lain off the beach in the boat, and questioned the 
supposed shipwrecked saUors, their inability to reply to him 
would have at once put him on bis guard ; ob it was, he had 
walked into the snare as carelessly and confidently as a 
child might have done. Even more than his owa captivity, he 
regretted the death of his three comrades, which he attributed 
to his own want of care. 

Hie next morning he was again allowed on deck. The 
veaael waa under way, and her head was pointing south. To 
his surprise some of the crew gave him a friendly greeting; 
he was unable to understand a manner so at variance with 
their hatred to the Christians, until one of them said to him 
in a mixture of Greek and Italian,— 

" We have heard from our countrymen who were in the 
boat with you, that they received much kindness at yoar 
hands, and that of all the Christians they had served under, 
you were the kindest master. Therefore, it is but right now 
Allah has decreed that you in turn should be a slave to the 
true believers, that you should receive the same mercy you 
gave to Moslems ^hen they were in your power." 

The captain came up as the man was speaking. He 
talked for a time to the sailor, who then turned again to 
Qervaise. "The captain says that he is told you were the 
commander of that g.illey ; he has questioned the eight men 
separately, and they all tell the same story: and yet he 
cannot understand how so young a man should command a 
galley manned by warriors famous for their deeds of arms, 
even among us who are their foes." 

"This galley waa an exception," Oervaise repUed; "the 
knights on board were all young, as they could be better 
spared than those more experienced, at a time when yonr 
saltan is known to be preparing for an attack on Khodes." 
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The cftpt^ ^">^ silent for a minute when this was intrarpreted 
to him ; he had at the time noticed and wondered at the youth 
<A the four knighta, and the e:^lanation seemed to him a 
reasonable one. 

" I wish I had known it," he said after a pause ; " for had I 
done 8o, I would have fought and captured her yesterday; I 
have half a mind to go bai^ and seek her now." 

He called up one of the ex-slaves who was a native of Tripoli, 
and who bad now taken his place as a member of the crew, 
and asked him a number of questions. Oervaise felt uncomfort- 
able while the man was answering. Fortunately, his roweis 
had agreed to say nothing whatever of the destruction of the 
coraair fleet, of which no word had as yet reached the pii^tes, 
deeming that, in thdr anger at the news, the piratee might 
tnm upon Uiem for the part that they had, however involun- 
tarily, borne in it. 

As Boon as he perceived that the captain entertained tho 
idea of retnming to engage the galley, the man felt that if be 
were to avoid a return into captivity he mnat deter him from 
taking such a step. He therefore, in answer to his questions 
as to the strength <^ the crew of the galley and the fighting 
powers of the knights, reported the capture of the three 
vessels. The captain listened almost incredidously to his 
statement, and, calling up other two of the men, questioned 
them also as to the occurrence. Having heard them, he turned 
away and paced the deck, in evident anger ; however, he gave 
no instructiona for a change of course, and, to the great satis- 
faction of the eight rescued slaves, the vessel continued her 
course southward. 

As they neared the African coast, Oervaise kept an eager 
look-out, in hopes that Tisconti's galley might appear in 
eight. The captain's tempw had not recovered from the 
effect of the news of the capture of three Moorish vessels 
by the galley commanded by Oervaise, and the latter, seeing 
the mood he was in, kept forward so as to avoid coming in 
contaob with him, He had early taken the opportunity of 
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tMjing to one of the released galley-alaToa, "I pray you, if 
yon have any feeling of kindness towards me for the efforts I 
made to alleviate your condition, say no word of my knowledge 
of Turkish, and ask the others also to remain silent on thja 

The man had nodded, and the request was observed by 
them all. 

The captain's irritation showed itself in bis treatment of 
the other captives. Theee were brought up every day from 
the hold, and kept on deck until dark, as the price they would 
fetch in the slave-market in Tripoli would depend greatly 
upon their health and appearance ; but when the captain 
came near them he several timee struck them brutally, if 
they happened to be in his way. Qervaise bad the greatest 
difficulty in restraining his indignation, ' and, indeed, only did 
80 because he felt that his interfereuce would but make things 
worse for them. When at last the ship cast anchor off Trip*^, 
the captain ordered the boats to be lowered. As he w^ed - 
towaida the gangway, he happened to push against one of 
the captives, a Greek girl of some ten years of age. With 
an angry exclamation he struck h^ to the deck. Qervaise 
sprang forward. 

" You brute ! " he exclaimed la English. " I have a good 
mind to throw you overboard, and will do ao the next time 
you strike one of these children without cause." 

Infuriated by Qervaise's interference and threatening 
attitude, the corsair drew his long knife ; but before he could 
strike, Oervaiae caught his wrist; the knife fell from his 
hand, and Gervaise kicked it through the open gangway into 
the sea. The captain shouted to his men to seize the Christian, 
but the young knight's blood was up now. The first man who 
came at him he seized by the sash round his waist, and threw 
overboard ; the two next he stretched on the deck with blows 
from his clenched Set. Some of the others now drew their 
weapons, but the captain shouted to them to sheath them. 

" Fools I " he yelled. " Is it not enough that yoar cowardice 
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has already cost iis the Uvea of three knighta, whoee capture 
would have brought us a big sum ? Throw him down and bind 
him. What! are fifty of you afraid of one unarmed man? 
No wonder theee ChruitiaiiB capture oiu" sbipe, if this ia the 
mettle of our crews ! " 

GotMJed by his words, the men made a general ru>>h upon 
Gervniae, and, in spite of his desperate efforts, threw him on 
to the deck and bound him ; then the captain, seizing a heavy 
stick in his left band, bis right being still powerless, showered 
blows upon him until Oervaise almost lost consciousness. 
"Throw some water over the dog," the corsair said, as he threw 
down the stick, panting with hLs exei-tions ; and then, without 
waiting to see if his order was obeyed, he took his place in the 
boat, and was rowed ashore. 

As soon as he hnd left, three or four of the ex- galley -slaves 
carried Oervaise into the shade of the sail. The sailors, 
several of whom bore signs of the late struggle, looked on 
sullenly, hut offered no opposition when the men took off the 
ropes and raised him into a sitting posture againxt the mast. 
He had not entirely lost consciousness, and was now fo^t 
recovering himself. 

"Is there anything we can do for you?" one of the men 
asked in Italian. 

"No; I shall soon be all right again, although I am bniiHed 
all over, and shall he stiff for a day or two. You had best 
leave me now, or you will incur the enmity of theee fellows." 

Oervaise was indeed bruised from bis neck to bis heels. 
Even in his passion the pirate had avoided striking him on 
the head, as a disfiguring mark on the face would diminish 
his value. Sitting there, he congratulated himself that he 
bad been beaten with a stick and not with a whip ; a stick 
is a weapon, and he did not feel the same sense of dishonour 
that he would have experienced bad he been beaten with a 
whip. That such might be his lot in slavery he recognised. 
The backs of Oaretto and his two companions were seamed 
with the marks inflicted by the gang-master's whip, and 
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he could scarce Lope to escape the same treatment; but at 
present he hardlj felt a slave. There was another reflection 
that to some exteat mitigated the pain of his bruises; the 
pirate captain held his treasured gage, and it was his fixed 
determinatioD to recover it. The man had at first in a rough 
way treated him fairly, and had allowed him more liberty 
than the other captives, and he would have felt reluctant to 
take extreme measures against him to recover the gage. Now 
he was not only free from any sense of obligation, but had a 
heavy score to settle with him. 

After a time he got up and walked stiffly and painfully 
up and down the deck, knowing that this was the best 
plan to prevent the limbs from stiffening. The corsair did 
not return until night set in ; he was accompanied by an 
Arab, whose dress and appearance showed that he was a 
person of importance. The other slaves had all been sent 
below, but Gorvaise still remained on deck, as the mate bad 
not cared to risk another conflict by giving bim orders in the 
absence of the captain. As the pirate stepped on deck he 
ordered some torches to be brought. 

"This is the Christian I spoke of," be said to the Arab, 
pointing to Qervaise, who was leaning careltnudy against 
the bulwark. " He is, as you see, capable of hard work of 
any kind ; his strength is prodigious, for it took ten of my 
best men to bind him this morning." 

" Why did you wish to bind him ? " the Arab asked coldly ; 
"you told me that although so strong he was irf a quiet 
disposition, and would make a good household slave." 

" I struck a slave girl who st«od in my way," the captain 
said, "and he came at me so suddenly that I had to call 
upon the men to bind him. He threw one of them overboard, 
and with his naked bands knocked down two others ; and, as I 
have told you, it took all the efforts of eight or ten more before 
they could overcome him." 

The Arab took a torch from one of the sailors, walked across 
to Gervaise, who was naked from the waist upwards, his 
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upper g&rmenta having beeu torn into ehrecU in the struggle, 
and azamined him cloaely. 

" And then ^n beat him," he said, turning to the captaio. 

" Certainly I beat him. Do you think that a slave is to 
mutiny on board my ship, and escape unpunished % " 

The Arab, without replying, again inspected Gerraise. 

" You aek a large sum for him," he said. 

"I should ask twice as much," tha captain replied, "if it 
were not for the regulation t^at one slave from each cargo 
brought in belongs to the sultan, and hie officers would as 
a matter of course choose this fellow, for the others are 
merely such as are sold in the market every day. This man 
is one of the accursed Order of Bhodee, and would fetch 
a ransom many timee greater than the sum I ask for him, 
only I have not the time to wait for months until the affair 
coijd be arranged." 

"And, moreover, Hassan," the Arab said grimly, "it has 
doubtless not escaped you that as the Sultan cS Turkey is 
fitting out an expedition to destroy the community of Khodes, the 
chance of their ransoming their comrade is a very slight one." 

"Threatened men live long," the captain said. "The 
sultan has been talking of attacking them for years, and some- 
thing has always happened to prevent his carrying out his 
intention. It may be the same again." 

" I will take him," the Arab said shortly. " Here is a purse 
with the sum you named ; count it, and see that it is right." 

As he stood apart while the pirato counted out the money, 
the eight released slaves came up in a body, and one <tf them, 
bowing low before the merchant, said,— 

" My lord, we have long been slaves of the Christian 
knights at Rhodee, and have worked in their galleys. We 
were rescued the other day when this knight was taken 
prisoner. Our life has been a hard one. We have borne toil, 
and hardship, and blows, the heat of the sun by day, and the 
damp by night, but we would humbly represent to you that 
since we were placed in the galley commanded by this knight 
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our lot has been made bearable by bis homaniiy and kindnefls. 
He elected an awning to sbade us horn tbe siid'h raya, and 
to ebelter us from the night dews. He provided good food for 
UB, He saw that we were not worked beyond our strength, 
anil be forbade us being struck, unless for good cause. There- 
fore, my lord, now that misfortune has fallen upon !"'■«, we 
venture to represent to you tbe kindneea with which be baa 
treated ua, in the hope that it may please yon to show faim 
such mercy as he showed to na." 

"Ton have done well," tbe Arab said, "and your words 
shall not be forgott«n. When you land to-morrow, inquire 
Eco- tbe house of Isaac Ben Ibyn. You are doubtless penniless, 
and I may be able to obtain employment for thoee of you who 
may ebap at Tripoli, and to assist those who desire to take 
passage to their homes elsewhere. We are commanded to be 
grateful to those who befriend us, and as you have shown 
youreelves to be so, it is right that I, an bumble servant of 
tbe Great One, should in His name reward you." 

Rationing to Qervaise to follow him, the Arab stepped into 
bis boat. Gervaise turned to the men, and said in Italian, — 

"Thanks, my friends, yon have well discharged any debt 
that you may think you owe me. Will you tell that villain" — 
and he pointed to the captain threateningly — "I warn h ini 
that some day I will kill h im like a dog ? " Then, turning, he 
stepped into the bow of the boat, and the two men who rowed 
it at onc« pushed oS. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

A KIND HAOTER. 



Wl 



THEN the boat reached the shore the Arab handed a long 
r bemouse to Oervaise, signed to him to pull the hood 
well over his head, and tboa led the way through tiie streets 
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until he stopped at a large house, Btandiog in a quiet quarter 
of the town. He struck on the doot with hia hand, aitd it 
w&B at once opened by a black slave. 

" Call Mxiley," the Arab said. 

The slave hurried away, and returned in a minute with a 
man somewhat past middle age, and dressed in a style that 
indicated that he was a trusted servant. 

" Muley," his master said, " I have bought this Christian 
who has been brought in by Hassan the corsair. He is one (£ 
the knights who are the terrors of our coasts, but is, from what 
I hear, of a kind and humane disposition. I am told that he 
was a commander of one of their galleys, and though I should 
not have believed it had I only Haaaan'a word, I have heard 
from others that it was so. My wife has long dewred to have a 
Christian alsve, and as Allah has blessed my efForts it was but 
right that I should gratify her, though in truth I do not 
know what work I shall set him to do at present. Let him first 
have a bath, and see that he is clad decently, then let him 
have a good meal. I doubt it he has had one since he was 
captured. He has been sorely beaten by the coreair, and that 
from no fault (rf his own, but only because he opposed the 
man's brutality to a child slave. If any of his wounds need 
ointment, see that he hns it. When all is ready, bring him to 
the door of my apartments, in order that I may show to my 
wife that I have gratified her whim." 

Then he motioned to Gervaise to follow Muley, who was the 
head of his household. Gervaise resisted the impnlse to thank 
his new master, and followed in silence. 

He was first taken to a bath-room, furnished with an 
abundance of hot and cold water. Muley uttered an excla- 
mation as, on Gervaise throwing off his bemouse, he saw that 
bis flesh was a mass of bniise»<. After filling the bath with 
hot water, he motioned to Gervaise to get in, and lie there 
until he returned. It was some time before he came back, 
bringing a pot of ointment and some bandages. It was only 
on the body that the wounds needed dressing, for here the 
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blows had ffttlen on the naked akiii. When he hod dressed 
them, Muley went out and returned with some Turkisli gar- 
ments, consUting of a pair of baggy trousers of yellow cotton, 
a white shirt of the same material, and a sleeveless jacket oS 
blue cloth embrtadered with yellow trimming ; a pair of yellow 
Blippers. completed the coetume. Muley now took bim into 
another room, where be set before bim a. dish of rice with 
a meat gravy, a large piece of bread, and a wooden spoon. 

Qervaise ate the food with a deep feeling of thankf idnees 
for the fate that had thrown him into such good hands. Then, 
after taking a long draught of water, he rose to his feet and 
followed Muley into the entrance hall. The latter stepped at 
a door on the opposite side, knocked at it, and then motioned 
to Qervaise to take off his alipperB. The door was opmed by 
the Arab himself. 

" EInter," he said courteously, and led QervaiEe into an 
apartment where a lady and two girb were sitting on a divan. 
They were slightly veiled ; but, as Gervaise afterwards learnt, 
Ben Ibyn was not a Moor, but a Berber, a people who do 
not keep th^ w<nnen in close confinement as do the Moors, 
but allow them to go abroad freely without being entirely 
muffled up. 

" Ehadja," the merchant said, " this is the Ohristian slave I 
purchased to-day. You have for a long time desired one, but 
not until now have I found one who would, I thought, satisfy 
your expectations. What think you of him ? " 

" He is a noble-looking youth truly, Isaac, with his fair, wavy 
hair, his grey eyes, and white skin ; truly, all my neighbours 
will envy me such a possession. I have often seen Christian 
slaves before, but they have always been broken-down and 
dejected-looking creatures ; this one bears himself like a warrior 
rather than a slave." 

"He is a warrior; he is one of those terrible knights of 
Rhodes whose very name is a terror to the Turks, and whose 
galleys are feared even by our boldest corsaiie. He most be of 
approved valour, for he was commander of one of these galleys." 
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The girla looked with amazemeot sA Qervaise. They had 
often heard tales of the capture of ships that had sailed from 
Tripoli, by the galleys c£ the Ohristian loiights, and had pictured 
those fiaroe worrioFa as of almost supematorol strength and 
Taloor. That this youth, whose upper lip was but shaded 
with a slight moustache^ should be one <d them, struck them 
as being almost incredible. 

" He does not look ferocious, father," one of them said. 
" He looks pleasant and good-tempered, as if he could injure 
no one," 

"And yet this morning, daughter, he braved, unarmed, the 
auger d Hassan the coi-aair, on the deck of his own ship ; and 
when the pirate called upon his men to seize him he threw 
one overboard, stniok two more on to the deck, and it needed 
eight men to overpower him." 

" I hope he won't get angry with us ! " the younger girl 
exclaimed. 

Qervaise could not suppress a lau^ and then, turning to 
the merchant, said in Turkish, — 

"I most ask your pardon for having concealed from you 
my knowledge oi your tongue. I kept the secret from all on 
board the corsair, and meant to have done the some here, 
deeming that if none knew that I spoke the language it would 
greatly aid me should I ever see on opportunity of making my 
escape; but, Ben Ibyn, you have behaved so kindly to me that 
I feel it would not be honourable to keep it a secret from 
you, and to allow you and the ladies to talk freely b^ore me, 
thinking that I was altogether ignorant of what you were 
saying." 

" Yoit have acted well and honourably," Ben Ibyn said, 
patting a hand on his shoulder kindly. "We have heard 
much of the character of the Order, and that though valiant 
in battle, your knights are courteous and chivalrous, deeming 
a deceitful action to be unworthy of them, and binding them- 
selves by their vows to succour the distressed and to be pitiful 
to the weak. We have heard that our wounded are tended by 
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them in your hoepitok with as rnnch care as mtia of th^ own 
race And religion, and that in many things the knights were 
to be admired even by those who were their foes. I see now 
that these reports were tme, and that although, as yoa Bay, 
it might be of advantage to you that none should know yon 
speak Arabic, yet it is from a spirit of honourable courtesy 
you have now told us that you do so. 

" I did not tell you, wife," he went on, tuming to her, " that 
the reason why he bearded Hassan to-day was because the 
corsair brutally struck a little female captive ; thus, you see, 
he, at the risk of his life, and when himself a captive, canied out 
his vows to protect the defenceless. And now, wife, there is one 
thing yoa must know. For some tim^ at any rate, yoa most 
abandon the idea of ezdting the envy of your friends by ez- 
faibiting your Christian captive to them. As you are aware, the 
sultan has the choice of any one slave he may select from each 
batch brought in, and aesoredly he would choose this one, did 
it come to his ears, or to the ears of one of his officers, that a 
Ohristoan knight had been landed. For this reason Hassan 
sold him to me for a less sum than he would otherwise have 
demanded, and we must for some time keep his presence here 
a secret. My idea is that he ahall remain indoors until we 
move next week into our country house, where he will be 
comparatively free &om observation," 

"Certainly, Isaac. I would not on any account that he 
should be handed over to the sultan, for he would either be 
put into the galleys or have to labour in the streets." 

" I will tell Mnley to order the other slaves to say nothing 
outside of the freah arrival, so for the present there is no fear 
<d its being talked about in the town. Hassan will, for his 
own sake, keep silent on the matter. I have not yet asked 
your name," he went on, turning to Gervaise. 

" My name is Qervaise Treeham ; but it will be easier for 
you to call me by my first name only." 

" Then, Gervaise, it were well that yon retired to rest at once, 
for I am sure that you sorely need it." He touched a bell on Uie 
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table, and told Muley, when he appeared, to condoct Qervaiae 
to the place where he was to aleep, which waa, he had already 
ordered, apart from the quarters of the other alavee. 

" The young fellow is a mass of hruisee," Ben Ibyn said to 
his wife, when the door closed b^iind Oervaiae. " Hassan beat 
him so savagely, after they had overpowered and bound hiin, . 
that he well-nigh kilted him." 

An exclamation of indignation burst from the wife and 
daughters. 

" Muley has seen to his wounds," he went on, " and he will 
doubtless be cured in a few days. And now, wife, that your 
wish is gratified, and I have purchased a Christian slave for 
you, may I ask what you are going to do with him ? " 

" I am sure I do not know," she said in a tone of perplexity. 
" I had thought of having him to hand round coffee when my 
friends call, and perhaps to work in the garden, but I did not 
think that he would be anything like this." 

" That is no reason why he should not do so," Ben Ibyn said. 
" These Christians, I hear, treat their women as if they were 
superior beings, and feel it no dishonour to wait upoa them ; 
I think you cannot do better than carry out your plan. It 
is certain there is no sort of work that he would prefer to 
it ; therefore, let it be understood that he is to be your own 
personal attendant, and that when you have no occasion for 
his services, he will work in the garden. Only do not for 
the preeent let any of your friends see him ; they woidd spread 
the news like wildfire, and in a week every soul ia the town 
would know that you had a good-looking Christian slave, and 
the sultan's officer would be sending for me to ask how I 
obtained him. We must put a turban on him. Any one who 
caught a glimpse of that hair of his, however far distant, would 
know that he was a Frank." 

" We might stain his face and hands with walnnt juice," 
Khadja said, " he woiild pass as a Nubian. Some of them are 
tall and strong." 

"A very good thought, wife; it would be an excellent 
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disguise. So shall it be," He touched the bell again. "Tell 
Mitley I would speak with him. Muley," he went oq, when 
the steward appeared, " have yon said aught to any of the 
serrants touching the Christian ? " 

" No, my lord ; you gave me no instructions about it, atid 
I thought it better to wait until the morning, when I oonld 

"You did well. We have determined to stain his skin, and 
at present he will pass as a Knbian. This will avoid all 
questions and talk." 

"But, my lord, they will wonder that he cannot speak their 

" He must pass among them as a mute ; but indeed he speaks 
Arabic as well as we do, Muley." 

The man uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

" He had intended to conceal his knowledge," Ben Ibyn 
went on, " which would have been politic ; but when he found 
that my intentions were kind, he told us that he kuew our 
tongue, and now revealed his knowledge, as he thought it 
would be dishonourable to listen to our talk, leaving us under 
the impression that he could not understand us." 

" Truly these Christians are strange men," Muley said. " This 
youth, who has not yet grown the hair on his face, is never- 
theless commander of a war-galley. He is ready to risk his life 
on behalf of a slave, and can strike down men with his unarmed 
hand; he is as gentle in his manner as a woman ; and now it 
seems he can talk Arabic, and although it was in his power to 
keep this secret he tells it rather than overhear words that are 
not meant for his ear. Truly they are strange people, the 
Franks. I will prepare some stain in the morning, my lord, 
and complete his disguise before any of the others see him." 

The next morning Muley told Gervaise that his master 
thought that it would be safer and more convenient for him to 
pass as a dumb Nubian slave. Qervaise thought the plan an 
excellent <Hie; and he was soon transformed, Muley shaving 
that part of the hair that would have shown below the turban, 
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and Uien stainiiig him a deep browniah -black, from the vusfc 
upwards, together with hia feet and hia legs up to the knee, 
and darkening hia eyebrows, eyelashes, and moostache. 

" Save that your lips lack itie thicknees, and your now is 
str&ighter than those of KuUans, no one would doubt but that 
you were one of that race ; and this is of little consequeiice, as 
many of them are of mixed blood, and, though retaining their 
dark colour, have features that in their outUue resemble those 
of the Arabs. Now I will take you to Ben Ibyn, so that he 
may judge whether any further change is required before the 
servants and slaves see you." 

" That ia excellent," the merchant said, when he had care- 
fully inspected Qervaise, " I should pass you myself without 
recognising you. Now you can take him into the servants' 
quarters, Mnley, and tdl them that he is a new slave whom 
I have purchased, and that henceforth it will be his du^ to 
wait upon my wife, to whom I have presented him as her 
special attendant, and that he will accompany her and my 
daughters when they go abroad to make their purchases <w 
visit timr friends. Give some reason, if you can think of one, 
why yon have bestowed him in a chamber separate from 
the rest." 

Qervaise at once took up his new duties, and an hour later, 
carrying a basket, followed them into the town. It was 
strange to him thus to be walking among the fanatical Moors, 
who, had th^ known the damage that he had inflict«d upon 
their galleys, would have torn him in pieces. None gave him, 
however, more than a passLog look. Nubian slaves were no 
uncommon eight in the town, and in wealthy Moorish families 
were commonly empli^ed in places cJ trust, and especially as 
attendants in the harems. The ladies were now as closely 
veiled as the Moorish women, it being only in the house that 
they fdlowed the Berber customs. Gervaise had learnt trora 
Muley that Ben Ibyn was one of the richest merchants in 
Tripoli, trading direct with Egypt, Syria, and Gonstaatinople, 
besides carrying on a large trade with the Berber tribes in 
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tlie interior. He returned to tbe hoose wiUi hie basket foil 
of proriaionB, and baving banded these over to tbe cook^ he 
went to tiie priTat« aparhnento, as Kbadja had requested him 
to do. Here she and her daughters asked him innumerable 
qaestions as to bis country and its customs, and then about 
Bhodee and tbe Order to which he belonged. Tb^ sorprise 
was great when they heard that the ki^ht« were bound to 
celibacy. 

" Bnt why should they not marry if they like ? — ^why should 
they not have wives, children, and homes like other people! ' 
Kbadja asked. 

" It is tbat they may devote their whole lives to tbeir work. 
Tb^ home is tbe convent at Rhodes, or at one of the com- 
manderiee scattered over Europe, where they take charge of 
the estates of the Order." 

" But why should they not marry then, Gervaise f At Bhodee 
there might be danger for women and children, but when 
they return to Europe to take charge of the eefcatee, surely 
they would do tbeir duty no worse for having wives 1 " 

Gervaise Bmiled. 

" I did not make the rules of the Order, lady, bat I have 
thought myself that although, so long as they are doing 
mihtary work at tbe convent, it is well that they should not 
marry, yet there is no good reason why, when established in 
commanderies at home, tiLoy should not, like other knights and 
nobles, marry if it so pleasee them." 

In the evening the mrax^bant returned from bis stores, which 
wwe situated down by the port. Soon after he came in he 
sent for Qervaise. "Diere ia a question I had intended to 
ask you last night," he said, "but it escaped me. More 
than two months since there sailed from this port and othen 
many vessels—not the ships of tbe State, but corsaira. In all, 
more than twenty ships started, with the intMition of making; 
a great raid upon the coast of Italy. No word has sinoe bees 
received of them, and tbeir friends here are becoming very 
uneasy, the more so as we bear that neither at Tunis nor 
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Algiers Ium any uewa been received. Have you heard at Rhodes 
of a Moorish fleet having been ravaging the coast of Italy ? " 

" Have you any friends on board the shipe that sailed from 
hen, or any interest in the venture, Ben Ibyn?" 

The merchaat shook his head. "We Berbers," he said, 
"are not like the Moors, and have but little to do with the 
sea, save by the way of trade. For myself, I regret that these 
corsair ships are constantly putting out. Were it not for them 
. and their doings we might trade with the ports of France, of 
Spain, and Italy, and be on good terms with all. There is no 
reason why, because our faiths are different, we should be 
constantly fighting. It is true that the Turks threaten Europe, 
and are even now preparing to capture Rhodes ; but this is no 
question of religion. The Turks are warHke and ambitions; 
they have conquered Syria, and war with Egypt and Persia ; 
but the Motmsh states are small, they have no thought of 
conquest, and might live peaceably with Europe were it not for 
the hatred excited against them by the corsairs." 

" In that case I can tell you the truth. Thirteen of those 
ships were token into Rhodes as prizes ; the other eleven were 
burnt. Not one of the fleet escaped." 

Bxdamations of surprise broke from Ben Ibyn, his wife, and 
daughters. 

"I am astonished, indeed," the merrhant said. "It was 
reported here that the Genoese galleys were all laid up, and it 
was thought that they would be able to sweep the seas without 
opposition, and to bring home vast spoil and many captives, 
both from the ships they took and from many of the villages 
and small towns of the coast. How came such a misfortune 
to happen to them i It wilt create consternation here when it 
is known, for although it was not a state enterprise, the sultan 
himself and almost all the rich Moors embarked money in the 
fitting out of the ships, and were to have shares in the spoil 
token. How hoppened it that so strong a fleet was all taken 
or destroyed, without even one vessel being able to get awoy 
to can7 home the news of the disaster ? " 
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" Fortune was against them," Gervaise said. " Three shipe 
on their way up were captured hj a galley of our Order, and 
her commander having obtained news of the whereabouts of the 
spot where the corsairs were to rendezvous, found tbem all lying 
togetlier in a small inlet, and launched against them a number 
of fishiug-boate fitted out aa fire-shipe. The corsairs, packed 
closely together, were unable to avoid them, and, as I told you, 
eleven of their ships were burnt, four were ruu ashore to avoid 
the flamee, while six, trying to make their way out, were cap- 
tiured by the galley, aided by the three prizee that were taken 
and which the knights had caused to be manned by Sards." 

"The wa^ of Allah the All-ineeing are wonderful," the 
merchant said. " It was indeed a marveJlous feat for one galley 
thus to destroy a great fleet." 

"It was the result of good fortune rather than skill and 
valour," Gerraise said. 

" Nay, nay ; let praise be given where it is due. It was a 
marvellous feat ; and although there is good or bad fortune in 
every event, such a deed could not have been performed, and 
would not even have been thought of, save by a great com- 
mander. Who was the knight who thus with one galley 
alone destroyed a strongly-manned fleet, from which great 
thingH had been looked for \ " 

Qervaise hesitated. " It was a young knight," he said, " of 
but little standing in the Order, and whose name is entirely 
unknown outside its ranks." 

"By this time it must be well known," Ben \hyii said; 
" and it will soon be known throughout ChriHtendom, and 
will be dreaded by every Moor. What was it ? " 

Gervaise again hesitated. 

" I would not have told you the story at all, Ben Ibyn, 
had I supposed you would have cared to inquire into the 
matter. Of course, I will tell you the name if you insist upon 
it, but I would much rather you did not ask." 
' " But why "i " the merchant asked, in surprise. " If I heat- 
it not from you, I shall assuredly hear it ere long from others, 
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for it will be brouf^t hy traders who are in oommani- 
oation with Ital;. I cannot understand why you should 
thus hemtate about telling me the name of this commander. 
When known it will doubtless be cursed by thousands of 
Moorish wives and mothers; bnt we Berbers are another 
race. None cS our friends or kindred were on board the fleet ; 
and we traders have rather reason to rejoice, for, in the first 
plaoe, so severe a lesson will keep the oors&irs in their ports 
for a long time ; and in the second, had the fleet succeeded 
according to general expectation, so great a store of European 
goods would have been brought home that the market would 
have been glutted, and the goods in our storehouses would 
have lost all their value. What reason, then, can you posubly 
have in refusing to tell me the name of the commander who 
has won for himself such credit and glory i " 

Qervaise saw that Ben Ibyn was seriously annoyed at 
what he deemed bis unaccountable obstinacy. 

"I will tell you, Ben Ibyn, rather than excite your dis- 
pleasure, though I would much have preferred not to do so, 
for you speak so much more highly of the affair than it merits, 
I had myself the honour of being in command of that galley." 

The ladies broke into exclamations of surprise, while the 
merchant regarded him with grave displeasure. 

" I had thought you truthful," he said ; " but this passes all 
belief. Dost tell me that a beardless youth could with one 
galley overcome a great fleet, commanded by the most noted 
captains on our coast? " 

" I thought that you would not believe me," Gervaise said 
quietly ; " and, therefore, would have much jveferred to keep 
silence, knowing that I had no means (4 supporting my claim. 
That was not the only reason ; the other was, that already a 
great deal too much has been said about an affair in which, 
as I have told yon, I owed everything to good fortune, and 
am heartily sick of receiving what I consider altogether undue 
praise. Ah I" he ^H:laimed suddenly, "the thought has just 
occurred to me of a way by which you can obtain confirmation 
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d my Btory; uid, *a I value yonr good opinion tuid woold 
not be regarded as a boaster and & liar, I entreat yoa to take 
it. I heard joa tell the eight men who were rowers in my 
boat when I was captured, to call upon you to-day, that yon 
might do something for them." 

" l^ey came this morning to my store," the merchant said. 
" They told me thdr wishes. I promised them that I would 
make inquiry about ships sailing East ; and they are to come 
to me again to-morrow." 

"Then, mr, I beseech you to suffer me to go down with 
you to your stores and meet them there. The galley of which 
I was in command at the time I was captured is the same 
as that in which a few weeks before I fought the corsairs, 
and these «ght men were with me at that time. I begged 
them for my sake to maintain an absolute silence as to 
tliat affair, and I have no doubt that they have done so, tor 
in the fury the news would excite, they might fall victims 
to the first outburst, though, of course, wholly innocent <^ any 
share in the misfcotune. Did you queataon them without my 
b«u>g present, they might still keep silent, fearing to injure 
me. Bat if, before yon begin to do so, I tell them that they 
can speak the truth with reference to me, they will, I am 
sure, confirm my story, incredible as it may now appear to 
you." 

"That is a fair offer," the merchant said gravely, "and 
I accept it, for it may be that I have been too hasty, and I 
trust it may prove so. I would rather find myself to be in 
fault than that the esteem with which yon have inspired me 
should prove to be misplaced. We will speak no further on the 
subject now. I have not yet asked you how it is that you 
come to speak our language so well." 

Gervaise related how he had studied with Suloman AIJ, and 
had escorted him to Syria and received his ransom. 

" I had hoped," he said, " that the oorsair would have taken 
me to Syria, for there I could have communicated with Suleiman^ 
who would, I am sure, have given me such shelter and aid 
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as he was able, m the eveot of my makitig my escape from 
BUvery and finding myself noable to leave by sea." 

The next day Gervaise went with Ben Ibyn to his stores. 
The eight men arrived shortly afterwards, and the merchant, 
in the presence of Oervaiae, questioned them as to whether tiisj 
knew aDything of a misfortune that was said to have befallen 
some ships that had sailed for the coast of Italy. The men, 
surprised at the question, glanced at Qervaise, who said, — 

" Tell Ben Ibyn the truth ; it will do neither you nor me 
any harm, and will be mentioned by him to no one else." 

Accordingly the story was told. Ben Ibyn listened gravely. 

" It was the will of Allah," he said, when it was concluded. 
" I have wronged you, Oervaise, but your tale seemed too 
marvellous to be true. Do not speak of this to others," he 
went on to the eight men. " TSow as to yourselves. For the 
four of you who desire to return to Syria I have taken passage 
in a trader that sails to-morrow and will touch at Joppa and 
Acre. Here is money to provide yourselves with garments and 
to carry you to your homes. For you," he said to two men 
who were natives of the town, " I can myself find employment 
here, and if your conduct is good, you will have no reason 
to regret taking service with me. The two of you who desire 
to go to Smyrna I will give passage there in a ship which will 
sail next week ; in the meantime, here is money for your present 

Two days later the merchant's family moved to bis house 
two miles outside the town, and here Gervaiae remained for 
six months. His life was not an unpleasant one; he was 
treated with great kindness by the merchant and his wife, his 
duties were but slight, and he had do more labour to perform 
in the garden than he cared to do. Nevertheless, he felt 
that he would rather have fallen into the hands of a less 
kind master, for it seemed to him that it would be an act 
almost of treachery to escape from those who treated him as 
a friend; moreover, at the country bouse be was not in a 
position to frame any plans for escape, had be decided upon 
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attomptlng it, nor could he have found out when Haasan made 
one of his occasional Tisita to the port. 

One evening the nmchant returned from the town accom- 
panied by one of the sultan's officers and four soldiers. Ben 
Ibyn was evidently mnch depressed and disturbed; he U^ 
Muley as he entered, to fetch Qervaiee. When the latter, in 
obedience to the order, came in from the garden, the officer said 
in Italian, — 

" It having come to the ea» of the sultan my master that 
the merchant Ben Ibyn has ventured, contrary to the law, to 
purchase a Christian slave brought secretly into the town, be 
has declared the slave to be forfeited and I am commanded to 
take him at once to the slaves' quarter." 

" I am at the sultan's orders," Oervaise said, bowing his 
head. "Uy master has been a kind one, and I am grat^ul to 
him for his treatment of me," 

Oervaise, although taken aback by this suddea change in 
his fortunes, was not so cast down as he might otherwise have 
been ; he would now be free to carry out any plan for escape 
that be might devise, and by his being addressed in Italian 
it was evident to him that his knowledge of Turkish was 
unsuspected. When among the other slaves he bad always 
maintained his character it a mute; and it was only when 
alone in his master's family that he had spoken at all. He 
hod no doubt that his betrayal was due to one of the gardeners, 
who had several times shown him signs of ill-will, being doubt- 
less jealous of the immunity he enjoyed from hard labour, and 
who must, he thought, have crept up and overheard some con- 
versation; but in that case it was singular that the fact of 
his knowledge of Turkish had not been mentioned. Oervaise 
afterwards learned that Ben Ibyn had been fined a heavy 
sum for hia breach of the regulations. 

He was now placed between the soldiers, and marched down 
to the town, withont being allowed to exchange a word with 
the merchant. On his arrival there he was taken to the 
davee* quarter ; here his clothes were stripped from him, and 
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he was given in their place a ragged ehirt and troasere, and 
then tvirtted into a room where some fifty slaves were lying. 
Of theee about half were Europeans, the reet malefactat« who 
had been condemned to labour. 

The appiearance of all was miserable in the extreme ; they 
were clothed in rage, and the f acea of the Enropeaus had a dull, 
hopeleea look that told alike of their misery and of their despair 
<^ aay escape from it. They looked up listlessly as he entwed, 
and then an Italian said, "Cotpetto, comrade; but I know 
not whether your place is with us, or with the Modems across 
there. As far as colour goes I should put you down as a 
Nubian ; but your hair is of a hue that consorts but badly with 
that of your flesh." 

" I am an Englishman," Gervaiae replied ; " but I have been 
pasaing under a disguise which has unfortunately been detected, 
BO you see here I am." 

The myst^ explained, his questioner bad no further intereet 
in the matter, and Gervaise, picking out a vacant place on the 
stone floor, sat down and looked round him. The room, although 
large, was roughly built, and had doubtless been erected with a 
view to its present purpose. There were only a few windows; and 
these were small, strongly barred, and twelve feet above the floor. 

"Not easy to get out of them," Gervaise said to himself; 
" at least, not easy without aid ; and with these Uoslems here 
it is clear that nothing can be done." 

They were roused at daybreak next morning, and were 
taken out to their work under the guard of sis armed Moora, 
two overseers, provided with long whips, accompanied them. 
The work consisted of cleaning the streets and working on the 
roads, and at times of carrying stones tor the use of the 
masons employed in building an addition to the palace of 
the sultan. Tiiia was the work to which the gang was set that 
morning, and it was not long before the vigour with which 
Gervaise worked, and the strength he displayed in moving the 
heavy stones, attracted the attention of the overseers and of 
the head of the masons. 
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" That IB a rare good fellow 70a have got there, that black 
with the onrioQB hair," the lattw said. " What is the mas ? I 
never saw one like him." 

" Ee is a Cbristiftn," one of the overseers said. " He was 
smuggled into the town and sold to Ben Ib;n the Berber, 
who, to conceal the matter, dyed him black ; but it got to the 
ears of tbe sultan, and he bad him taken from &e Berber, 
and brought here; I have no doubt the merchant has been 
squeezed rarely." 

" Well, that is a good fellow to work," tbe other said. " Ho 
has just moved a stone, mngle-handed, that it would have taken 
half a dozen of tbe others to lift. I wish you would pot 
him regularly on this job ; any one will do to sweep Ute streets ; 
but a fellow like that wiU be of real use here, cepecially when 
the wall rises a bit higher." 

" It makes no difference to me," the overseer said. " I will 
give orders when I go down that he shall be always sent up 
with whichever gang comes here." 

The bead mason, who was the chief official of the work, soon 
saw that Oervoiee not only possessed streugtb, but knowledge 
of the manner in which tbe work should be done. Accus- 
tomed as he bad been to direct the alavee at work cm tbe 
fortifications at Rhodes, he had learoed the best methods 
of moving massive stones, aod setting them in the places that 
they were to occupy. At the end of the day the head mason 
told one (^ the slaves who spoke Italian to inquire of Qervaise 
whether he had ever been employed on such work before. 
Oervaise replied that he had been engaged in the construction 
of large buildinga. 

"I thought so," the officer said to tbe overseer; "tbe way 
he uses his lever shows that he knows what he is dmng. Most 
of the slaves are worth nothing ; but I can see that this fellow 
will prove a treasure to us." 

Oervaise returned to the prison well satisfied with bis day's 
work. Tbe labour, hard though it was, was an absolute pleasure 
to him. There was, moreover, nothing degrading in it, and 
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while the overaeera Dad plied thdr whipe freely <ai the backs 
of many of bis ccanpanioiui, he had not only escaped, but bad, 
be felt, succeeded in pleasing bis masters. The next morning 
when the gangs were drawn up in the yard before starting for 
work, he was surprised at being ordered to leave tiie one to 
which be belonged and to fall in with another, and was greatly 
pleased when be found that this took it« way to the spot at 
which they were at work on the previous day. 

At the end of the week, when the work of the day was 
finished, the head mason came down to the prison and spoke 
to the governor; a few minntes afterwards Oervaise was called 
out. The governor was standing in the courtyard with an 
interpreter. 

" Hiis officer tells me that you are skilled iu masoDry," the 
guvemcv said, " and has desired that you shall be appointed 
overseer oS the gang whose duty it is to move the stones, say- 
ing be is sure that with half the slaves now employed you 
would get as much work done as at prenent. Have you any- 
thing to say ? " 

" I thank you, my lord, and this officer," Qerraiae replied, 
" I will do my best ; but I would submit to you that it would be 
better if I could have the same staves always with me, instead 
cJ their being changed every day ; I could then instruct them 
in their work. I would also submit that it were well to pick 
men with some strength for this labour, for many are so 
weak that they are well-nigh useless in the moving cf heavy 
weights; and lastly, I would humbly submit to you Utat if 
men are to do good work they must be fed. This work is as 
heavy as that in the galleys, and the men there employed 
receive extra rations to strengthen them ; and I could assuredly 
obtain tar better results if the gang employed upon this labour 
were to receive a somewhat larger supply of food." 

" The fellow speaks boldly," the governor said to the head 
mason, when the reply was translated. 

" There is reason in what he says, my lord. Many of the 
slaves, though fit for the light labour of cleaning the streets. 
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are of very little use to ue, &nd even the whip of the drivel's 
cauQot get more than a momentary effort from them. If you 
can save tweuty-five men's labour for other work, it will pay 
to give more food to the other twenty-five. I should let this 
man pick out hia gang. He haa worked in turn with all 
of them, and must know what each can do; beddes, it is 
necessary that he should have men who can understand hi» 
orders." 

Gervai!« accordingly was allowed to pick out bis gapg ; and 
he choee those whom he bad obsen-ed to be the strongest and 
most handy at the work. 

"YoH will be responsible," the governor said to him, "for 
the masons being supplied with stone, and if you fail you will 
be punished and pnt to other labour." 

So far from there being any falling off in the work, the bead 
mason found that, even though the walls began to rise and the 
labour of transporting the stones into their positions became 
greater, the masons were never kept standing. The men, 
finding their position improved, both in the matter of food 
and in the immunity they enjoyed from blows, worked cheer- 
fully and well. Oervaise did not content himself with giving 
orders, but worked at the heaviest jobs, and, little by Lttle, 
introduced many of the appliances used by the skilled masons 
erf Rhodes in transporting and lifting heavy stones. Gradually 
his own position improved : he was treated as an overseer, and 
was permitted to sleep under an arcade that ran along one 
side of the yard, instead of being confined in the close and 
rifling cell. His dye had long since worn off. 

One day as he was going up with his gang tinder charge of 
the usual guards to the building, he saw Hassan, who grinned 
malidously. 

" Ah, ah, Christian dog 1 " he said ; " you threatened me, and 
I have not forgotten it. The last time I was here I made it 
known to an officer of the sidtan that Ben Ibyn had a 
Christian slave who had been smuggled in ; and here you 
are. I hope you like the change. Look, I have still got your 
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amulet, &nd it has brought me better luck than it did yon, I 
have been fortunate ever since, and no money could buy it 
from me." 

He had been walking cloee to Gervaiae as he spoke, and one 
ot the guards pushed him roughly aside. 

l^e passed on. One day on his return from work a well- 
dreesed Moor met him as the gang broke up in the courtyard. 

" I have permismon to speak to you," he said to Gervaise, and 
drew him aside. "Know, O Ohristian, that I have received 
a letter from Suleiman Ali, of Syria. He tells me that he has 
heard from Ben Ibyn, the Berber, that you are a slavey and 
has asked me to inquire of the sultan the price that be will 
take for your ransom, expressing his willingness to pay what- 
ever may be demanded, and chaining me to d^ray the sum 
and to make arrangements by which you may return to 
Europe. This I am willing to do, knowing Suleiman Ali by 
report as a wealthy man and an honourable one. I saw the 
sultan yesterday. He told me that I should have an answer 
this morning as to the ransom that be would take. When I 
went to Kim again to-day, he said that he bad learnt from the 
govemco' of the prison and from the head mason that you were 
almost beyond price, that you had been raised to the position 
of Buperiutendent of the slaves employed in the building of his 
palace, and that you were a man of such skill that he would 
not part with you at any price until the work was finished. 
After that he would sell you ; but he named a price threefold 
that at which the very best white slave in Tripoli would be 
valued. However, from the way in which Suleiman Ali 
wrote, I doubt not that he would pay it, great as it is, for he 
speaks of you in terms of affection, and I would pay the 
money could you be released at once. As it ia, however, I 
shall write to him, and there will be ample time for an answer 
to be received from him b^ore the building is finished." 

" Truly I am deeply thankful to my good friend, Suleiman 
Ali ; but for reasons <^ my own I am not deeirons of being 
ransomed at present, especially at ancb a coat, whiidi I should 
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feel bound in honour to repay to him ; therefore, I pray yon 
to write to him, saying that while I thank him from my heart 
for hie kindness I am not able to avail nLyaelf of it. Id the 
first place^ I am welt treated here, and my position is not an 
unpleasant one; secondly, tho sum required for ransom ie 
altogether preposterous ; thirdly, I am not without hopes that 
I may some day find other means of h«eing myself without so 
great a sacrifice; and lastly, that I have a reason which I 
cannot mentioo, why, at present, I would not qnit Tripoli, 
even were I free to-morrow. Yon can tell him that this is the 
reasrai which, most ^ all, weighs with me. Do not, however, 
I pray you, let the sultan know that I have refused to be 
ransomed, for he might think I was meditating an escape, and 
would otdef extra precautions to be taken to prevent my 
ddng so. Will you also see Ben Ibyn, and thank him from 
me for having written to Sul^man Ali on my behalf S " 



OHAPTER XIX. 



GBADTTALLT a greater amount of liberty was given to 
Qervaise. Escape from Tripoli was deemed impoeeilde, 
especially as he was supposed to be entirely ignorant of 
Arabic, He was, indeed, scarcely regarded now as a slave 
by the head mason, and instead of bdng clad in rags was 
dressed like other overseers. He was no longer obl^ed to 
walk with the gang to and from the palace, and was at last 
granted permission to go into the town for an hour or two 
after his work was over, instead of returning direct to the 
prison. The first time this permisnon was given to him he 
placed himself on the rood by which Ben Ibyn would leave the 
town, choosing a quiet spot where the meeting would not be 
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observed. Qervaise had for some time taken to Btuning hie 
face, hand^ and legs with walnut jiiice, b^iinning with a 
weak solution, and very gradually increasing the strength 
until he bad reached a shade approximating to that of the 
lighter- coloured portion of the population. The bead mason 
bad on one occasion noticed it, and said,^ 

"The sun is darkening your skin, Oervaise, until you might 
verily pass as a Moor." 

Qervaise detected an expression of doubt in the tone the 
officer bad spoken to the interpreter, and replied at once, — 

" It is not altogether the snn. Since I have obtained per- 
mission to come to my work alone, I have taken to slightly 
darkening my skin, in order to go to and fro unmolested, and 
free from the insults that the boys and beggars burl At 
Christians." 

The master mason nodded approvingly when the answer was 
translated to him. 

" It is a wise step," he said ; " for truly the hatred of Chris- 
tians is very strong among the lower classes, especially since 
it became known that the galleys that sailed from here nearly 
two years ago were, with all the fleet from which so much 
was expected, utterly destroyed. It is well, then, that you 
should pass unnoticed, for were there a tumult in the street 
you might lose your life, and I should lose tbe best labour- 
overseer I have ever bad." 

Thus, tLen, ae Oervaise walked through tbe streets on tbe 
first occasion of obtaining his liberty, he attracted no attention 
whatever. Wben he saw Bon Ibyn approaching be stepped 
out to meet him. The merchant looked in his face, but for a 
moment failed to recognise him, then be exclaimed suddenly, — 

" It is Qervaise ! Afa, my son, I am indeed rejoiced to see 
you. We have spoken of you so often at home, and sorely did 
my wife and daughters grieve when you were torn from vs. 
I did not dare to send any message to you, for the sultan 
pretended great anger against me, and used tbe opportunity 
to squeeze me hardly; but I have frequently made inquiries 
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about you, and was glad indeed to find that even in prison 
you received promotion ; had it been otherwise— had I found 
that you were in misery — I would have endeavoured, whatever 
the riBk, to aid you to eecape." 

" I have indeed nothing to complain of, and wee sorry to 
learn that you had suffered on my account. Have you ever 
learned how it came about that T was denounced ? " 

"No, indeed; I would have given much to know, and 
assuredly the dog, whoever he was, should have been made to 

'' It wae Hassan. The villain met me when I wae with the 
gang, and boasted that it was he who had sent me there. He 
had told the news to some official, who had, of coiu-se, repeated 
it to the sultan ; doubtless he concealed his own share in the 
. matter, otherwise he too would, next time he returned here, 
have had to pay for his part in it." 

"I will make him pay more heavily than the sultan would," 
Ben Ibyn said sternly ; " I will speak to my friends among the 
merchants, and henceforth no Berber will buy aught from him ; 
and we have hitherto been his best customers. But let us not 
waste our time in speaking of this wretch. How comes it that 
you are walking freely in the streets of Tripoli ? I can see 
that your face is stained, although you are no longer a 
Nubian." 

Gervaise told him how it was that he was free to walk in the 
city after bis work was done. 

" I shall now," he went on, " be able to carry out any plan 
of eecape that may occur to me ; but before I leave, as I shall 
certainly do ere long, I mean to settle my score with Hassan, 
and I pray you to aend one of the men who were with me 
in the galley, and whom you took into your employment, 
directly yon hear that his ship is in harbour. Do not give 
him either a note or a message : bid him simply place hin^lf 
in the road between the prison gate and the palace, and 
look fixedly at me as I pass. I shall know it is a signal that 
Hassan is in the port." 
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Can I fdd you in your flight ? I will willingly do bo." 

" All that I shall need is the garb of a peasant," Qervaise 
said. " I might buy one unnoticed ; but, in the first place, I 
have DO money, and in the second, when it is known that I 
have escaped, the trader might recall the fact that one of 
the slave overseers had purchased a suit of him." 

" The dress of an Aiab would be the beet," die merchant 
said. "That I will procure and hold in readiness for you. 
On the day when I send you word that Hassan is here, I will 
see that the gat« of my garden is unbarred at night, and will 
place the garments down just behind it. You mean, I suppose, 
to travel by land ! " 

" I shall do so for some distance. Were I to steal a boat 
from the port, it woidd be missed in the morning, and I 
should be overtaken. I shall therefore go along the coast for 
some distance and get a boat at one of the villages, choosing 
my time when there is a brisk wind, and when I may be able 
to get well beyond any risk of being overtaken. Now, Ben 
Ibyn, I will leave you ; it were better that we should not meet 
again, leet some suspicion might fall upon you of having 
aided in my eecape. I cannot thank you too muoh for all 
your past kindness, and shall ever bear a grateful remem- 
brance of yourself and your family." 

"Perhaps it were better so," Ben Ibyn said; "for if the 
Moors can find any excuse for plondering us, they do so. 
Have you heard the news that the Sultan of Turkey's ezpedi* 
tion for the capture of Rhodes ia all but complete, and will 
assuredly sail before many weeks have passed t " 

" I have not heard it," Gervaise replied ; " and trust that I 
may be in time to bear my share in the defence. However, 
the blow has been so often threatened that it may be some 
time before it falls." 

" May Allah bless you, m; son, and take you safely back to 
your friends I Be assured that you shall have notice as soon 
as I know that Hassan has returned, and you shall have the 
bundle with all that is needftil, behind my gate." 
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Another two montha paaeed. Oervaise looked in Tain for 
Ben Ibfu's meeeenger as he went to and from the palace, and 
chafed terrihly at the delay, when, for angbt be knew, the 
Turkiah fleet might ahready have brou^t Mahomet's army to 
Rhodee. At last, aa he came back from work, he saw with 
inteoae aatiefactioQ one of the men, whose face he reoogniaed, 
leaning carelessly against the wall. The man gave no aign of 
recognition, but looked at him eameetlyfor a minnte, and then 
sauntered off up the street. Gervaise went up into the town 
aa usual, walked about until it became quite dark, and ^en 
went to the gate that led into the merchant's garden. He f oond 
that it waa unfastened, and, opening it, he went in and closed it 
behind him. As he did so he started, for a voice close by aaid, — 

" Master, it is I, the messenger whom yon aaw two hours 
since. Ben Ibyn bade me aay that be thought you might 
require some service, and, knowing that I could be taTisted, 
bade me wait for yon here. He thought that yon might 
poesibly need a messenger to Hassan." 

"The very thing," Oervaise exclaimed. "I have been 
puzzling myself in vain as to how I could get speech with him 
in some quiet place; but with your assifltance that will be 
easy ; but first let me put on this disguise." 

This was easily effected, even in the dark, A loose flowing 
robe of white cotton, girt in at the waist, a long bemonee 
with hood to cover the head, a sash with a dagger, and a 
acimitar, completed the disguiae. 

"Here is a pouch," the man aaid, "with money for year 
journey, and a long sword, which he says yon can hang at 
your back beneath your beroonse." 

Qervaiae gave an ezclamation of pleasure. By its length and 
weight he was snre that the weapon must have been the 
property of a Christian knight. 

" Shall I carry the message this evening! " the man asked. 
" It ia early still, and it were beet that you should not Unger 
in the city, where there is sure to be a strict search for you in 
the morning." 
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" But perhaps he may rettogniae your fa(« ? " 

" It is blackened, my lord, and I am drexiied as you were 
when with Ben Ibyn." 

" Let UB settle our plans, then, before we sally out from here ; 
we could not find & safer place for talking. WLat i 
think you, would be the meet likely to tempt Hassan to o 
ashore ? You do not know what spoil he has Imiught ? " 

" No ; bettides, if a merchant want«d to buy be would go on 
board to inspect Hassan's wares. We must have something to 
sell. It must be something tempting, and something that mnut 
be disposed of secretly. I might tell him that my employer — 
and I would mention some merchant whose name would carry 
weight with him — has received from the interior a large consign- 
ment of slftvcB, among whom are three or four girls, who would 
fetch high prices in Egypt, and as he believes they have been 
captured from a tribe within the limits of the sultan's territory, 
he is anxious to get rid of them, and will either dispose of 
them all cheaply in a lot, or will hand them over to him to 
take to Egypt to sell, giving him a large commiasion for carrying 
them there and disposing of them." 

" I do not like tempting even an enemy by storiee that are 
untrue," Oervaiae said doubtfully. 

" I have DO scruples that way," the man said, with a laugh ; 
" and it is I who shall tell the story, and not you." 

Gervaise shook his head. 

"Could you not say that you came from one who owes 
him a heavy debt and desires to pay him ? " 

"I do not think that would bring him ashore. Hassan 
doubtless trades for ready money, and must be well aware 
that no one here can be greatly in his debt. No, my lord ; 
leave the matter in my hands. I will think of some story 
before I go on board that will fetch him ashore. But first 
we must settle where I am to bring him; there are some 
deserted spots near the wall on the east side of the town." 

" I know where you mean," Oervaise agreed ; " let us go in 
that direction at once, for the sooner you are off the better." 
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In half an hour a spot was fixed on, near some hutis that 
bad fallen into ruin. Here Oervajse seated himself on a sand- 
heap, while the man hurried away. The moon had just risen, 
it b^g but three days since it was at its full. The night 
waa quiet ; Bounds of music, laughter, and occasional shouts 
came faintly from the town. Seated where he was, Oerraise 
oould see the port and the fibips lying there. Half an hour 
later he saw a boat row off to one of them, which he had 
already singled out, from its siie and general appearance, as 
being that of Hassan ; ten minutes later he saw it returning. 
At that distance separate figurett could not be made out, but 
it seemed to bim that it loomed larger than before, and he 
thought that certainly one, if not more, persons, were returning 
with his messenger. Frettently he heard men approaching ; 
then Hassan's voice came distinctly to his ears. 

" How much farther are you going to take me ? Remember, 
I warned you that unless I found that my journey repaid me, 
it would be bad for you," 

" It is but a few yards farther, my lord. There is my 
master the sheik of the Beni Kalis awaiting you," 

Gervaise rose to his feet as Hassan and two of his crew 
came up. 

" Now," the former said roughly, " where have you bestowed 
these captives you want to sell me ? " 

" Will you please to follow me into this courtyard ?" Gervaise 
said. 

He had, while waiting, reconnoitred the neighbourhood, 
and fonnd an enclosure with the walls still perfect, and 
bad determined to bring Ha.ssan there, in order to prevent 
him from taking to flight. Hassan entered it unsuspectingly, 
followed by his two men. Gervaise fell back a little, so as 
to place himself between them and the entrance. Then he 
threw back the hood of his bemouse. 

" Do you recognise me, Hassan ? " he said sternly. " I am 
the captive whom you beat almost to death. I told you that 
some day I would kill you ; but even now I am willing to 
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fiM^give 70a and to allow yon to depart in peace, if you will 
restore the amulet you took from me." 

The corsair gave a howl of ra^ 

" Christian dog t " he exclaimed. " You thought to lead 
me iuto a trap, but you have fallen into one yourself. You 
reckoned that I should oome alone ; but T soapected there 
was something hidden behind the story of that black, and so 
brought two of my crew with me. Upon him, men ! Cut him 
down I " So saying, he drew his scimitar, and sprang furiously 
upon Oervaise. The latter stepped back into the centre of the 
gateway, Bo as t« prevent the men, who had also drawn their 
swords, passing to attack him from behind. He had undone 
the clasp of his bemouse, and allowed it to fall to the ground 
as he addressed Hassan, and his long sword flashed in the 
moonlight as the corsair sprang forward. 

Hassan was a good swordsman, and his ferocious bravery 
had rendered him one of the most dreaded of the Moorish 
rovers. Inferior in strength to Gervaise, he was as active 
as a cat, and he leapt back with the spring of a panther, 
avoiding the sweeping blow with which Gervaise had hoped to 
finish the conflict at once; the latter found himself therefore 
engaged in a desperate fight with his three assailants. So 
furiously did they attack him that, foot by foot, he was forced 
to give ground. As he stepped through the gateway one oi 
the pirates sprang past him, but as he did so, a figure leapt 
out from beyond the wall, and plunged a dagger into his 
back, while at the same moment, by cutting down another 
pirate, Oervaise rid himself of one of his assailants in front ; 
but as he did so, he himself received a severe wound on the 
left shoulder from Hassan, who, before he could again raise his 
weapon, sprang upon faim, and tried to hurl him to the ground. 

Gervaise's superior weight saved him from falling, though 
he staggered back some paces ; then his heel caught against a 
stone, and he fell, dragging Hassan to the ground with him. 
Tightly clasped in each other's arms, they rolled over and over, 
Oervaise succeeded at last in getting the upper hand, but aa 
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he did M HaBsan twisted his right arm free, snatched the 
dagger from Gerraiae's girdle, and strack furiously at him. 
Gervaise, who bad half risen to Iiis knees, was unable to avoid 
tlie blow, but threw himself forward, his weight partly pinning 
the corsair's shoulders to the ground, and the blow passed 
behind him, inflicting but a slight wound in the back; then, 
with hia right hand, which was now free, he grasped Hassan by 
the throat with a grip of iron. The pirate straggled convul- 
sively for a moment, then his left hand released his grasp of 
his oppcment's wrist. A minute later Gervaise rose to his feet : 
the [orate was dead. 

Gervaise stooped and raised the fallen man's head from the 
ground, felt for the chain, pulled up Claudia's gage, and 
placed it round his own neck; then he turned to his guide. 

" I hare to thank you for my life," he said, holding ont his band 
to him. "It would have gone hard with me if that fellow had 
attacked me from behind. I had not bargained for three of 

" I could not help it, my lord. It was not until Hassan 
had stepped down inte the boat that I knew he was going 
to take any one with him ; then he suddenly told two oi hie 
men to take their places l^ him, saying to me, as he did 
so, ' I know not whether this message is a snare ; but mind, 
if I see any signs of treachery, your life at any rate will pay 
the forfeit,' I knew not what to do, and indeed could do 
nothing ; but, knowing my lord's valour, I thought that, even 
against these odds, you might conquer with such poor aid as I 
could give you." 

" It WB« not poor aid at all," Gervaise said heartUy. " Greatly 
am I indebted te you, and sorry indeed am I, that I am unable 
to reward yon now for the great eervioe that yon have rendered 

" Do not trouble about that, my lord. I am greatly mis- 
taken if I do not find in the sasbee <^ these three villains 
snfiicient te repay me amply for my share in this evening's 
work. And now, my lord, I pray you to linger not a moment. 
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Tb« gates of the town shut at ten o'clock, and it cannot be long 
from that hour now. But first, I pray you, let me bind up your 
shoulder; your garment is soaked with blood," 

" Fortunately my bemouse will hide that ; but it were 
certainly beet to staunch the blood before I etart, for it would 
be hard for me to get at the wound myself." 

The man took one of the sasheB of the corsairs, tore it into 
strips, and bandaged the wound ; then with another he made 
a sling for the arm. As he took off the saBhcfl a leather bag 
dropped from each, and there was a chink of metal. He 
placed them in his girdle, saying, " I shall have time to count 
them when I get back." 

Oervaise sheatlied hia sword, and put on the bernouse, 
pulling the hood well over his head ; then, with a Few more 
words of thanks, started for the gate, leaving the man to 
t^arch Hassan's girdle. 

The gate was a quarter of a mile distant. Gervaise passed 
through with the usual Arabic salutation to the sentry, and 
with difficulty repressed a about of exultation as he left 
Tripoli behind him. 

Following the coast road he walked till daylight ; then he 
left it and lay down among the sand-hills for five or six 
hours. He calculated that no pursuit would be b^un until 
midday. His absence was not likely to be noticed until the 
gangs began work in the morning, when an alarm would 
be given. The sentries at the gates on the previous evening 
would be questioned, and when it was found that no one 
answering to his description had passed out before these were 
closed, there would be a rigid search throughout the city and 
port. The veasels would all be examined, and the boatmen 
questioned as to whether any craft was missing. Not until 
the search proved absolutely fruitless would it be seriously 
suspected that he had, either by passing through the gates in 
disguise, or by scaUng the walls, made for the interior. None 
knew that he could speak Arabic, and it would be so hopeless 
an undertaking for any one unacquainted with the language 
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to traverse the country without being detected, that the Moors 
would be Blow to believe that he had embarked upon such 
adventure. However, when all seart^h for him in the town and 
in the Teasels in the port proved fruitless, doubtless mounted 
men would he despatched in all directions ; some would take 
the coast roads, while others would ride into the interior 
to warn the head men of the villages to be <m the lo(^-out for 
an escaped slave. 

After a sleep of five hours, Gervaiae pursued his journey. 
He had walked for eight hours, and calculated that he must 
be fully thirty miles from Tripoli, and that not until evening 
would searchers overtake him. After walking four milee he 
came to a large village. There he purchased a bag of dates, 
sat down on a stone bendi by the roadside to eat them, and 
entered into conversation with two or three Moots who 
sauntered up. To these he represented that he belonged to a 
party of his tribe who had encamped for the day at a short 
distance from the village in order to rmt their horses before 
riding into Tripoli, whither they were proceeding to exchange 
skins of animals taken in the chase, and some young horses, 
for cotton clothes, knives, and other articles of barter with 
the tribes beyond them. 

After quenching his thirst at a well in front of the mosque, 
he retraced his steps until beyond the village, then struck 
out into the country, made a <^tour, came down into the road 
again, and continued his journey eastward. He walked until 
nightfall, and then again lay down. 

He was now fully fifty miles from Tripoh, and hoped that 
he was beyond the point to which horsemen from that town 
would think of pursuing their search. It was likely that they 
would not have gone beyond the village at which he bad 
halted on the previous day ; for when they learned from the 
inhabitants that no stranger, save an Arab, had entered it, 
they would content themselves with warning the head man to 
been thewatdi for any stranger unable to speak their tongne, 
and would not consider it necessary to push their steps farther. 
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Tor four days Gervaise oontmued hia journey. At each 
village through vhich he passed he added to hia stock of 
datee, uutil he had as many as he could carry under his 
bemouee without attracting observation. He also purchased 
a large water-bottle, which he slung round his neck. 

All this time the sea lay to his left like a sheet of glass, 
and he knew that until a change of weather occurred, it was 
useless for him to attempt to escape by boat. On the fifth 
day there were aigna of a change. He saw a dark line far out 
at sea ; it came across the water rapidly, and presently a gentle 
breeze began to blow from the north-west; it gradually 
increased in strength, and when, in the afternoon, he stopped 
at a village, the waves were breaking upon the shore. 

Aftor repeating his usual atory, he sauntered down to the 
water's edge. There were several boats hauled up, and 
a hundred yards out two or three larger craft were tying 
at anchor. He entered into couversation with some of the 
fishermen, and his questions as to the boats led them to believe 
him altogether ignorant of the sea. The craft were, they told 
him, used sometimes for fishing, but they often made voyagee 
to towns along the coast with dates and other produce. Each 
boat carried a single short mast, to the top of which waa 
attached a long tapering spar, on which the sail was furled. 

Oervaise knew that these email feluccas were generally fast 
sailers and fair sea boats, aud resolved to seize one of them, 
trusting that when once the sail wa^ shaken out he would 
be able to manage it single-handed. Accustomed to boats, he 
picked out that which he thought would be the fastest, and 
then walked away for half a mile, and lay dowu to sleep until 
tiiB village was silent for the night. He had with him some 
oaten cakes he had bought there, a string of fish he had pur- 
chased from the boatmen, and with these and the dat«s he 
thought he could manage for four or five days at least. As 
to wator, he could only hope that he should find a supply 
-on board the boat. When he judged it to be about ton o'clock 
be went dowu to the shcre again, took off his clothes and 
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made them into a bundle ; then, wading out into the water to 
within fifty yards of the felucca, awam off to it, towing the 
bundle behind bim. 

He bad no difficulty in climbing on board, and after dreeaing 
himself in the clotbee he had worn at Tripoli, and bad ke[^ 
on underneath the Arab attire, he pulled the head rope until 
the craft was nearly over the anchor. He then loosened the 
line that brailed up the sail, got the stone that served as 
an anchor on board, hauled the sheet aft, and took his place 
at the tiller. The wind had dropped a good deal with the 
Bun, but there was etill sufficient air to send the light craft 
fast through the water. He steered out for a time, and 
then, when he thought himself a good mile from the shore, 
headed east. By the appearance c€ the water as it glanced past, 
be thought that be must be making from five to eiz miles 
an hour, and when the sun rose at five o'clock, believed that 
he was nearly forty miles on bis way. He now fastened the 
tiller with a rope and proceeded to overliaul the craft. 

It was decked over forward only, and he crept into the cabin, 
which was little mcare than three feet high. The first thing 
his eye lit on was a bulky object banging against the side, 
and covered with a thick black blanket of Arab manufacture. 
Lifting this, he saw, as he expected, that the object beneath it 
was a large wateraldn well filled ; the blanket had evidently 
been placed over it to keep it cool when the sun streamed 
down on the deck above it. There was also a large bag of 
dates, and another of flat cakes, and he guessed that tlieee had 
all been put on board the evening before, in readiness for a 
start in the morning. This relieved him of his chief anxiety, for 
he had been unable to think td any plan for replenishing his 
supply, or to concoct a likely tale that, were he obliged to go 
on shore, would account for hia being alone in a craft of that 

OM. 

The wind increased again after sunrise, and being unable to 
reef the Bail single-handed he managed partially to brail it 
up. All day the craft flew along witii the wind on the quarter, 
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inakiiig six or seven miles an hour ; and he felt that by morn- 
ing be would be well beyond pursuit. On the run he paseed 
several craft engaged in fishing, but these gave him no uneasi- 
ness. He had in the morning, with some old sails he found, 
constnicted three rough imitiitiona of human figiu-es, covering 
one with the Arab dress and another with the bemouse, and 
had placed them against the bulwarks, so that at a short 
distance it would appear that there were three men on boanl. 
Feeling confident that the deception would not be noticed, he 
kept his course without swerving, and passed some of the 
fishing boats within hailing di;4taace, waving his hand and 
Hhouting the usual Arab salutation to their crews. 

During the day he contented himself with eating some dates 
and an oatmeal cake or two ; but at sunset he added to this 
two or three fiah that he had spUt open and hung up to dry in 
the sun and wind. There was charcoal on board, and a flat 
stone served as a. hearth in the bottom of the boat, but he had 
no means of lighting a fire, for this the fishermen would have 
brought off when they came on board in the morning. After 
he had finished hb meal and taken his place again at the tiller 
he altered his course. Hitherto he had been steering to the 
south of east, following the line (£ coast, but he now saw be- 
fore him the projecting promontory of Cape Mezurata, which 
marks the western entrance of the great Gulf of Sydra ; and 
he now directed his course two points north of east, so as to 
striko the opposite promontory, known as Orenna, more than 
a hundred miles away. The wind fell much lighter, and he 
shook out the sail to its full extent. All night ho kept at his 
post, but finding the wind perfectly steady he lashed the tiller 
so as to keep the boat's head in the direction in which he was 
steering, and dozed for some hours, waking up occasionally 
to assure himself that she was keeping her course. 

At sunrise he indulged in a wash in sea water, and felt 
freshened and revived. He now kept a sharp look-out for 
distant sails, for he was out t^ the ordinary course a coaster 
would take, and would have attracted the attention of any 
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coreair coming out from the land ; the sea, however, remained 
dear of ahips. All day the felnoca made ra[ud progress, 
for although the wind freshened, Gervaise did not lessen sail 
as before, being now accustomed to the boat and confident of 
her powers. Aa soon as the wind died away again after 
sunset, he lay down for a good sleep, feeling tins was an 
absolute necessity, and knowing that before morning he shotild 
be obliged to keep a sharp look-out for land. Uo slept longer 
than he had intended, for the day was breaking when he 
opened his eyes. He sprang to his feet, and saw the land 
stretching ahead of him at a distance, as he thought, of some 
fifteen nules, and at once put the helm down and bore more 
to the north. 

He judged, from what he had heard on the coast, that he 
must be nearly oS Cape Tejones, behind which lies the town 
of Bengafd, and was confirmed in the belief on finding half 
an hour later that the coast, which had run nearly north and 
south, trended sharply away to the north-east. All day long 
he kept about the same distance from the land, and at night, 
instead of keeping on his course, brailed up the sail entirely, 
and allowed the vessel to drift, as he know that before morning 
he should lose the coast if he continued as he was going. 
He slept without moving until daylight, and then saw, to 
his satisfaction, by means of landmarks he had noticed the 
evening before, that the boat had drifted but a few miles 
during the night. As the day went on, he saw that the coast- 
line was now east and west, and felt that be must be off 
the most northerly point of the promontory; he accordingly 
laid his course to the north-east, which would take him close 
to Cape Saloman, the most easterly point of Crete, and from 
two hnndred and fifty to three hundred miles distant. 

For twenty-four hours he sailed quietly on, the wind 
dropping lighter and hghter; then it suddenly died out 
altogether ; for some hours there was not a breath to stir the 
surface <jt the water, and the heat was stifling. Qervaise 
slept for some time; when he awoke the same stitlness reigned. 
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but there was a change m the appearanoe <4 the eky; its 
brightnees was dulled hy a. faint mist, while, although the sea' 
was of a glasay smoothness, there was an imperceptible swell 
that caused the felucca to sway tineafiil;. (Jervaise had euffident 
ezperience of the Levant to know that these signs were ominous 
of a change, and he at once set to work to prepare for it. 
Although he saw that it would he difficult for him unaided to 
hoist the long spar bach into its place, he decided to lower it. 
This was not difficult, as its weight brought it down on to the 
deck aa soon as he slackened the halliards; be unbooked it from 
the block, and then lashed the sail securely to it. When be 
had done this he looked round. A bank of dark doads lay 
across the horizon to the nortb-weet, and in a etcrb time fae 
could see that this wae rising rapidly. 

Before taking down the spar and sail, he had deliberated as 
to whether it would be better to run before the coming gale or 
to lie to, and had decided on tiie latter alternative, as, were 
it to omtinue to Uow long, he might be driven on to the 
Egyptian coast. Mta-eover, the felucca's bow wae much higher 
out of water than the stem, and he thought that she would ride 
over the waves with greater safety than she would did they 
sweep down upon her stem. He had heard that the Greeks, 
when caught in a sndden gale in small boats, often lashed the 
oara together, threw them overboard with a rope attached, 
and rode to them safely through a sea that would otherwise 
have overwhelmed them. After much consideration as to 
what had best be done, he took the anchor rope, which was 
some sixty yards in length, fastened one end to each end of 
the spar, and then lashed the middle of the rope to the bow 
of the felucca ; then, umng an oar aa a lever, he with great 
labour managed to launch the spar over the bow, with the sail 
still attached to it. 

When he had completed this, he looked round at the state 
of the weathw. The clouds had risen so fast that their edge 
was nearly overhead, spanning the sky like a great arch. Ahead 
cA him it seemed almost as black as night. He had not been 
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out In man; of the gales that at times sweep the eastern waters 
ot the Mediterranean with terrible violence, but had Been 
enough of them to know that it was no ordinary one that be 
was about to encounter. He looked over the bow ; the spar 
at preeent was Ijing in contact with the stem. With an oar 
he pushed it acraaB so aa to be at right angles with the craft, 
and then, there being nothing else to do, sat down and waited 
for the storm to biinit. In a shtnt time he heard a dull 
moaning sound, a puff of wind struck the boat, but in a few 
seconds died out ; it wa« sufficient to give the hght craft stem 
wa;, and she drifted backwards, the rope tigbteoing, until the 
spar la; across her bows, and some twenty yards away. 

The dull moaning had grown louder ; and now ahead of him 
he saw a white line. It approached with extraordinary rapidity. 
Knowing the fury with which it would burst upon him, he leapt 
down, and stood at the entrance to the cabin, with his head 
just above the deck. With a deafening roar the wind struck 
the boat, which staggered as if she had on her full course 
struck on a rock, whDe a shower ol spray flew over her. Half 
blinded and deafened, Qervaise crawled into the cabin, closed 
the door, and lay down there ; whatever happened, there was 
nothing he could do. He was soon conscious that the spar and 
sail wore doing their work, for the boat still lay head to wind. 
The noise overhead and around was deafening ; above the howl 
of the wind could be heard the creaking of the timbers, and 
the boat seemed to shiver as each freeh gust struck hor. 

In half an hour he looked out again. There was, as yet, but 
little sea ; the force td the wind seemed to flatten the water, 
and the instant a wave lifted its head it was cut off as if by 
a knife, and carried away in spray. The boat herself was 
moving rajodly through the water, dragging the spar behind 
her, and Gervaise almost trembled at the thought of the speed 
at which she would have flown along had it not been for the 
restraint d the floating anchor. Oraduatly the sea got up, 
but the light craft rode easily over it, and Oervalse, after 
commending his safety to Qod, lay down, and was soon fast 
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aaleep. In spite of the motion of the veaeel, he slept eoundJy 
for many houra. When he a.voke he opened, the cabin <1oot 
and looked out. A tremendous sea was running, but he thought 
the wind, although so strong that he could scarce lift his head 
above the shelter of the bulwark, was less violent than it had 
been when it first broke upon him. He saw to his satisfaction 
that the felucca breasted the waves Ughtly, and that although 
enveloped in spray she took no green water over the bows. 

The spar and sail acted not only as a floating anchor, but 
as a breakwat«r, and the white-crested waves, which came 
on as if they woulil break upon the boat, seemed robbed of 
half their violence by the obstruction to their course, and 
paaeei) under the felucca without breaking. For forty-eight 
hours the gale continued ; at the end of that time it ceased 
almost as suddenly as it had begun. The sun shone brightly 
out, the clouds cleared entirely away. It was some hours 
before the sea went down sufiBciently for Qervaise to attempt 
to get the spar on deck again. It was a heavy task, taxing 
his strength to the utmost, but after a deal of labour it was 
got on board, and then raised to ite position at the mast-head ; 
the sail was shaken out, and the feluoca again put <m ber 
course. 



CHAPTER XX 

BKLEAOUERBD. 

ONE morning towards the end of May, 1480, Sir John 
Boswell was standing with some other knights on St. 
Stephen's Hill, near the city, having hurried up as soon as 
a column of smoke from a bonfire lighted by the look-out 
there, gave the news that the Turkish fleet was at last in sight. 
A similar warning had been given a month previously, but 
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the fleet bad sailed past the inland, being bound for Phineka, 
which wae the rendezvous where Mahomet's great armament 
was to assemble. There oould be bnt little doubt that the long- 
expected storm was this time about to burst. The fleet now 
seen approaching numbered a hundred and eixtj' large ships, 
besides a great number of small craft, conveying a force variously 
estimated at from seventy to a hundred thousand men. 

"Tis a mighty fleet," Sir John said; "and the worst of 
it is that we know there are more to follow ; still, I doubt 
not we shall send them back defeated. Our defences are 
all complete ; oiir recent peace with Egypt has enabled us to 
fill up our magazines with provisions of all kinds; the inhabit- 
ants of the Island have had ample warning to move into the 
town, carrying with them everything of value ; so the Turks 
will obtain but little plunder, and will be able to gather no 
means of auhsiatenoe on the island, as every animal has been 
driven witliin the walls, and even the unripe com has been 
reaped and brought in. However long the 8iege lasts, we 
need be in no fear d being reduced to sore straits for food. 
Look over there. There is a small craft under sail, and it comee 
not from the direction <rf Phineka. See ! one of the Turkish 
galleys has separated from the rest and is making off in that 
direction. It may be that the Uttle craft contains one or two 
of our comradee who are late in coming to join us." 

" It may well be so. Sir John, for they have been straggling 
in by twos and threes for the last month." 

"I will get the grand master's leave to put out in one of 
the galleys," Sir John said, "for, by the way they are bearing, 
the Tiu-ks will cut the little craft qS before she can gain the 
port." 

He hurried to D'Aubusson, who was standing a short dis- 
tance apart from the others, gazing at the Turkish fleet. A 
minute tator he was running down the hill to the town, 
accompanied by three or four other knights ; they made 
direct for the outor port, where two galleys were lying in 
readiness, leapt on board one of them, which already contained 
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ite quota of knighte, and at once rowed out of the port. Just 
as thej did so the Turkish gallejr fired a gun. 

" I fear we shall be too late," Sir John said ; " the Turk is 
gaining fast on the other craft, whatever she may be. There 
goes another gunu Bow your hardest I " he shouted down to 
the slaves. 

The Turkish ship did not fire again ; the wind was light, 
and they were going two feet through the water to every one 
sailed by the other craft. The galley from Bhodee was still 
half a mile away when the Turk was close to the boat that 
was trying to escape. Sir John and the knights chafed as 
they saw tbey would he too late, 

" I cant make out why the boat did not use her oars," the 
former said. " Of course, she could not have kept away from the 
galley, but if she had rowed it would have made some difference, 
and we might have been nearly up." 

" I can only see one man on board of her. Sir John," one of 
the younger knights said ; and two or three others murmured 
that they were of the same opinion. 

"The others must be lying down; she cannot have lees 
than from fifteen to twenty men. The Turk is dose alongside. 
IHiey still hold on. There I She has gone about and escaped 
the attempt to run her down. Now she is heading for ua 
again t Brave fellows ! brave fellows ! " Sir John exclaimed, 
while a cheer broke from those around him ; " but they have 
done f<ff themselves. They must have seen ns coming out, 
and if they had surrendered might have hoped to have been 
re-taken. Their chance of getting quarter was truly not great, 
for expecting — as the Turks do — to carry off both us and all 
the inhabitants of the Island, a dozen fishermen would have 
seemed to them scarcely worth keeping. However, l^ holding 
<m they have thrown away any chance they may have had. 
The Turks are alongside; th^ are leaping down into the 
little craft. Ah I Two more galleys have just left (heir fleets 
and are heading here." 

"See, Sir John," one of the knights exclaimed, "there is a 
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single man Branding in the bow d that craft : he is fadng the 
Moore alone. See how they crowd there; you can bo9 the 
weapons fliwh'"g in the biul They have to press past the mast 
to g«t at him, and as yet he seems to hold them all at bay." 

" He has chosen his post well, DTJrville. The nnmber of 
his aasailante prevents the archers on the Turkish cr&ft nsiDg 
their bows. Fire those bow guns ! " he shouted to the tnigbts 
forward: "Take steady Mm at the galley. It will distract 
their attention." 

" Nobly done indeed I " one of Uie other knights shouted. 
" I have seen him strike down four of the Turks." 

" Row, men, row I TTis useless ! " Sir John muttered, as be 
clenched the hilt of his swco^ " Useless ! A Roland oould 
not long maintain so unequal a fight." 

A groan loroke from those around him as suddenly the dark 
mass of the assailants made a forward move, and the single 
figure was lost to sight. It was but for an instant ; a moment 
later the crowd separated, and a man was seen to spring 
overboard. 

" They wiU riddle him with their spears when he oomes up ; 
we shall have nothing to do but to avenge him. To your 
stations, comrades ! It is our turn now, and we have no time 
to lose, for the other two Turks will be up in twenty minutes, 
and I had orders not to fight if it ooold be avoided : but we 
must take this fellow." 

five minutes later the galley ran alongside the Turk, to 
which those who had captured the boat had already hastUy 
returned. The ships discharged th^ guns into each other, 
and then, as the galley ran along^de, the knights tried to 
leap cai board of her. They were opposed by a dense mass of 
Turks, for in addition to her nsiuJ crew the Modem was 
crowded with troops. For three or four minutes the knights 
tried, but In vain, to get a footing on board ; then Sir John 
shouted to them to forbear, and gave orders to the rowers 
at once to push off. A clottd of arrows swept across the 
poop as they did so; but for the most part these fell harm- 
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less from the armour of the knights. For a timo the caunon 
on both sides continued to fire, but as the Christians increased 
thcor distance it gradually ceased. 

They had gOne but a hundred yards from the Turk when 
a head appeared over the stem railing of the poop, and 
a figure swung itself on to the deck. The man waa attired 
in Turkish garments, but his head was bare, and the exclama- 
tion, " A OhristiaQ ! " broke &om the knights. 

The man strode up to Sir John Boewell. 

" You used to say you would make matters even with me 
some day, Sir John, and you have more than kept yoiir word." 

Sir John fell back a pace in astonishment, and then with 
a shout, "By St. George, it is Tresham!" threw his arms 
round Gervaise's neck, while the knights thronged round with 
exclamations <^ satisfactian. 

"And it was you whom we saw keep the Turks at bay 
for three good minutes single-handed," Sir John said, holding 
Gervaise at arm's length to gaze into his face. " Truly it 
seemed well-nigh impossible that any one who was like to 
be on that craft could have performed so doughty a deed. 
And how did you eecape ? " 

"It was simple enough," Oervaiee replied. "As soon as 
I dived I turned and swam along under the boat and came 
up by the stern, and then held tm by the rudder, sheltered 
from their sight. I saw that the gall^ would be up in five 
minutes, and had no fear of their wasting time to lo«^ for 
me. Directly you came alongside her I dived again, and roee 
under your stem. I did not think that you would be able 
to take her, for all their craft are crowded with troops ; so 
I contented myself with holding on until you were out of 
reach of their arrows, and then I climbed up." 

" I am delighted to nee you again, Oervaise. I was feeling 
verj' sore at the moment, and I know the others felt the 
same, at being obliged to sheer off without making a capture; 
bat the grand master's orders were strict. We noted your 
oraft pursued by the Ttirks, and I asked leave to bake out 
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a gftlley to cut her off. He said, 'Take one, Sir John, but 
do not adventure on attack against the Turk unices ahe is 
likely to fall an easy prize to you. Her capture would be 
of little benefit to us, and would be dearly purchased at tbe 
cost of a knight's life.' Therefore, as soon as we engaged her, 
and I foond that she was full of troops and coiJd not be 
captured without heavy Icea, and that two of her oonsorts 
might arrive before wo accomplished it, it was plainly my 
duty to abandon the attempt, although, you may guess, it 
went sorely against the grain to give the order, especially as I 
knew that a host would be looking on from St. Stephen's Hill. 
However, your rescue more than makes up for our failure ; 
and thankful indeed am I that I made the suggestion that we 
should put out to save that Utile craft, though I thought it 
contained but a few fishermen or some coasting sailors, who 
had, in ignorance that the Turks were at hand, tried to enter 
Rhodes. One of those looking on with me did, indeed, suggetit 
that she might have on board a knight or two coming to join 
UB, but I did not give the matter a second thought." 

"And how go things, Sir John? And how are old 
friends ? " 

" Ralph Harcourt and, I think, all your comrudeu in the 
Santa Barbara, except the three who fell by your side when 
you were captured, are well, and at present on the Island, as, 
tot the last two years, none have been allowed to depart. 
As to other matters, they go not so well as one could 
wish. The commanderiee have not responded to our call 
for aid as they should have done. For this, however, they 
ate not altogether to blame, for we have been so often 
threatened with attack, and have so frequently applied for 
aid in money or men, that they must have begun to doubt 
whether the danger was really imminent. In other respects 
we are well prepared. We have obtained large stores cJ pro- 
visions from Egj'pt, and shall have no ground for uneasiness 
on that score. The defences have been greatly strengthened, 
and no one fears that we shall not be able to beat off an 
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tM&dk. W« have deetroyed the principal buildingB outside the 
walls, though it would have been better could we have gone 
mudi further in this direction. And now let na liave youp 
adventures and escape." 

" Tis a long story, Sir John, and I must pray yon to let me 
defer it for a time. In the first place, I have two or three 
wounds that I shall be glad to have bandaged." 

"Why did you not say so at oncef" Sir John exclaimed. 
" In those dark clothes, soaked with water as they are, I did 
not see the blood -stains ; but I ought to have looked for 
them, for surely no one could have gone through that fight 
— altc^ther unprotected with armour, too — without being 
wounded. Oome below, and we wiU attend to them." 

"Alao order me some wine and food, Sir John; I have 
touched nothing save water for twenty-four hours, and before 
that fasted somewhat strictly." 

By the time Oervaiee's wounds, which were not severe, had 
been bandaged, and he had eaten a hasty meal, the galley was 
alongside the mole, between the two harbours. He was pro- 
vided with some clothes, and went with Sir John straight to 
the English auherge, where the knight insisted that he should 
at once lie down. 

"I will report your return to D'Aubusson, and will tell 
him it is by my orders that you are resting. Your wounds 
are not very deep, but you must have lost a good deal of 
blood, and were you to exert yourself now, and be pestered 
with questions, it would probably bring on an attack of 
fever. There is nothing to do at present, for it must be some 
days before they can land and bring up their guns," 

Qervaise obeyed the orders not unwillingly, for he felt that 
he was really weak, and was greatly worn oat by want of 
sleep. Sir John Kendal, at Boewell's request, issued <x^rs 
that he was on no account whatever to be disturbed, and that 
no one was to enter his room nnless he sounded the bell placed 
by the bedside. Gervaise indeed, falling off to sleep a few 
minutes after he had lain down, did not awake until the 
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foUowing monuDg. H&ving no idea that he bad slept more 
than two or three hours, he Bounded the bell in order to inquire 
whether Salph had returned to the atiberge. He was surprised 
to find his friend had just risen, and that be himself had been 
asleep some eighteen hours I 

A few minatee later Ralph hurried into the room. 

"Thank Qod that you are back again, Oervaise I " he said, 
as he grasped the hand of his friend. "I did not return 
until late in tiie eveiung, having been at work with a large 
body of slavee at the fortifications; and you may guees what 
joy I felt at the news. Yon are changed a good deal." 

" I don't suppose you will think so at the end of a day or 
two, Balph. I lost a good deal of blood yesterday, and have 
been on short rations; but I shall very soon pick up again." 

" They will bring yott some broth and wine directly, Oervaise, 
Early as it is, the grand master has already sent down to 
inquire as to your health." 

"I will reply in person as soon as I have had a meal and 
dreeaed." 

" And I suppose we must all wait to hear what you have 
been doing until you return, Oervaise ? " 

" I suppose 80, Balph. Of course it is a long story; but I 
must tell yon at once that there is nothing very ezdting in it, 
and that it differed little from that of others who have been 
prisoners among the Moors, save that I was strangely fortunate, 
and Buffwed no hardships whatever. And now I want to ask 
you about clothes. Have my things been sdd, or are they 
still in the store ? " 

" No ; the question was raised but a short time since. 
It was mooted, by the way, hy that old enemy of yours, 
Bobert Bivers, who returned here some three months ago with 
a batch <rf knights from the English conuuanderies. Sir John 
Boswell answered him roundly, I can tell you, and said that 
they should be kept, were it for another fiity years, for that 
he would wager his life that you would sooner or later make 
your escape." 
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" I am sorry that fellow has returned, Ralph. Has he got 
a commandery yet f " 

" Ko ; I helieve that Sir John Kendal sent home bo bad a 
report of him, that even the great influence of his family has 
not sufficed to obtain his appointment, and that he has been 
merely the assistant at one of the smaller manoi-s. 8ir John 
BoBwell told me in confidence that he understood that Rivers 
did not at fint volunteer to come out in response to the appeal 
of the grand master, but that the grand prior informed him 
that unless he took this opportunity of retrieving his character, 
he might give up all hope of ever obtaining advancement. 
Ah, here is your breakfast." 

An hour later Gorvaise presented himself at the palace, 
clothed in the suit of armour that had been given to him by 
Qenoa. Although he was engaged with several members of 
the council at the time, the grand master ordered him to be 
at once admitted as soon as he heard that be was in attendance. 

" Welcome back. Sir Gervaise Tresham," he said warmly, as 
he entered. " We all rejoice greatly at your return, and 
I consider it a happy omen for the succees of our defence that 
HO brave and distinguished a knight should at the last moment 
have arrived to take a share in it." 

The others present all shook Oervaise cordially by the band, 
and congratulated him on his return. 

" You must dine with me this evening," D'Aubusson went 
on, "and tell us the stoi-y of your captivity and escape. At 
present, as you may suppose, we have too many matters on 
hand to spare time for aught that is not preedug and impor- 
tant. You will need a few days' rest before yon are fit for 
active service, and by that time we will settle as to what post 
will best suit you." 

Twice that day had Gervaise to recount his adventures, the 
first time to Sir John Kendal and the knights (^ his atifierge, 
the second to the grand uiaMier. Most of the leading 
members of the Order were assembled at the palace, and, 
among others, he was introduced to the Viscount de Mouteuil, 
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the elder brother of D'AubuBson, one of the moat famous leaders 
of the 4&y. He bad brought with him a ccouiderable body 
of retainers, and, although not a member d the Order, had 
offered his services in defence of the town. The council had 
gratefully accepted the offer, and had unanimouBly named him 
Commander of the Forces. Many other knights and soldiers 
bad come from different parts of Europe, animated alike by 
the desire to aid in the defence of Ohristendom against the 
advance of tbe Moslems, and to gain credit and honour by 
taking part in a siege that was nure to be a desperate one. 

" My brother has already spoken of you to me, Sir Qervaise," 
the viscount stud, when tbe young knight was presented to 
liim ; " although indeed there was no occasion for him to do 
so, once tbe name of tbe knight who two years ago saved the 
commerce of Italy from ruin, and with a angle galley destroyed 
or captured a great fleet of over twenty Barbary pirates, and 
thus for a time put a stop to tbe depredations of the infidels, 
is known throughout Europe. By tbe way, I am tbe bearer 
of a message to you. I took ship at Genoa on my way hither, 
and stayed two or three days there while fbe was being got 
ready for sea. Knowing that I was bound hither, a certain 
very beautiful young lady of noble family, to whom I had the 
honour of being introduced, prayed me that if j on sboidd by 
any chance have escaped from captivity — and she said that 
she was convinced that you would, when you heard that Rhodes 
was threatened, assuredly endeavour to escape and to cone 
hither to take a share in the defence^I was to tell you that 
nbe tmsted you still b«n« her gage, and that she, on her part, 
had held fast to the promise she made you." 

" I still have her gage, Tiscount ; for though I was for a long 
time deprived of it, I succeeeded in regaining it when I made 
my escape," Qervaise said quietly ; and De Montenil at once 
turned the conversation to another topic. 

Qervaise found that no attempt was to be made to take the 
offensive against the Turks, and that tbey were to be permitted 
to advance against the city without interference. Many of tbe 
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mora fiery spirits among the knights cb&fed at this prohiUtton. 
The records of the past showed that armies as large as that 
or Mahomet had sufferad defeat at the hands of bodies of 
knights no stronger than that gathered for the def enoe of Rhodes. 
lyAubuaBon, however, knew that between the ondiacipUned 
hordes that gatherad ia countless numbers to oppose the 
crusaders, and the troops of Mahomet, well-trained in warfare, 
who ha^ borne his standard victoriously iu numerous battles, 
there was but little comparison. They were commanded, too, l^ 
Faleologus, a general of great capacity. Under such circum- 
staucee, although victory might be possible, the chances 
of defeat would be far greater, and while victory could be 
only won at a great sacrifice of life, defeat would mean 
annihilation to the garrison, and the loss of the city upon 
whose fortifications such an enormous amount of money and 
labour had been expended. 

On the other hand, he felt perfectly confident that the dty 
could be successfully defended, and that at a cost of life far leea 
than would be attained by a victory in the open field, while the 
blow that would be inflicted npon the prestige and power of the 
enemy, by being ignominiously compelled to ratire to their ships, 
after the failure of all their attacks, would be as great as if their 
army bad been defeated in the field. Therefora the grand master, 
with the full afisent of his leaders, turned a deaf ear to the 
entreaties of the younger knights, that they might be allowed 
to make a sortie. He calmly waited bekdud the formidable 
defences he had for the past ten years been occupied in per- 
fecting, iu anticipation of the aesaidt of the Moslem host. 
Accordingly, after disembarking at their l^ura, the Turkish 
army moved forward, and took their post upon St. Stephen's 
Hill. From this eminence they commanded a full view of 
the town, the hills sloping gentJy down to the foot of the walls. 
In later times the first care of a general commanding the 
defence would have been to construct formidable works upon 
this commanding position. But the cannon <£ that period were 
so cumbrous and slowly worked, and so inaccurate in their aim, 
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that Ute advantage of occupying a poeition that would prevent 
an enemy from firing down into a town was oonadered to ba 
more than cooDterbalanced by the weakening of the gamBon by 
the abstraction of the force required to man the detached wwk, 
and by the risk of their being eurronnded and cut off without 
the garrison of the town leing able to aid them. 

That the defence of St. Stephen's Hill was considered 
onnecesBary for the safety of Rhodes is shown by the fact 
that no attempt had been made to fortify it when, forty yeara 
later, the MoslemB again besieged the city. 

There was no shadow of apprehension felt by the garrison 
of Khodee as the great array of their foes was seen moving 
on to the hill, and preparing to pitch its camp. On tlte 
summit was the great tent of the pasha ; round this were the 
marquees of the other commanders, while the encampments 
<J the troops stretched far away along the upper slopes of 
the hill. 

Previous to the despatch of the expedition, the sultan had 
made preparations fcnr aiding hia arms by treachery. The 
agent be had sent to propose a temporary truce had, during 
his stay on the Island, made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the outline of the works. A very accurate plan of them 
had also been obtained from an inhabitant of Rhodes, who 
had abandoned Christianity and taken service with the Turks. 

In addition to this be had arranged with a renegade 
German, known as Mattre Georges, a man cf very great 
altthty as an artilleryman and engineer, to desert to the city, 
and there do all in bis power to assist the besiegers, both by 
affording them information and by giving bad advice to the 
bemeged. On the day after Paleologus, who was himself a 
renegade Greek, had established his camp, he sent in a herald 
to summon the dty to surrender, at the same time making 
lavish promises that the lives and property of the native popula- 
tion should be respected, and that they should be allowed to con- 
tinue to redde there, to enjoy the full ezerdse of their religion 
and of all other rights they possessed. The pasha had no real 
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hope that the knighta would obey the smnmons, but he 
thought that he might ezdte a spirit of diaaffection among the 
townspeople that would, when the crieiB came, greatly hamper 
the efforts of the defenders. 

The Rbodians, however, were well satisfied with the mle 
of the Order. The knights, although belonging to the Catholic 
Church, had allowed the natives of the Island, who were of the 
Qreek faith, perfect freedom in the exercise of their religion, 
and their rule, generally, bad been fair and just. The wealth 
and prosperity of the Island had increased enormously mnoe 
theii' establishment there, and the population had no inclina- 
tion whatever to change their rule for that of the Turks. The 
summons to surrender being refused, the enemy made a 
reconnaissance towards the walls. D'Aubusson had no longer 
any reason for checking the ardour of the knights, and a 
strong body of horsemen, under the command of De Monteuil, 
willed out and drove the Turks back to their camp, 

Maitre Georges, who was acting as the military adviser of 
the pasha, saw at once'that the weakest point of the defence 
was Fort St. I^icholas, at the extremity of the mole along the 
neck of land dividing tiie outer from the inner port. At a 
short distance away, on the opposite side of the port, stood the 
church of St. Anthony, and in the gardens of the church a 
battery was at once erected. The garden was but three hundred 
yards from St. Kicholas, and the danger that would arise from 
the construction of tlie battery was at once perceived, and an 
incessant fire opened upon it from the guns on the wall round 
the grand master's palace, Numbers of the workmen were 
killed, but the erection of the battery was pushed on night and 
day, and ere long three of the immense cannon that hod been 
brought from Constantinople, — -where sixteen of them had been 
cast under the direction of Maitre Georges— were placed 
in position. The.«e cannon were eighteen feet in length, and 
carried stone balls of some twenty-six iuchee in diameter. 

Before these were ready to open flre, Gervaise had entirely 
regained his health and strength. The grand master, being 
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unwilling to appoint bim to a aepuate oommond over the heads 
of knights many jears his senior, had attached him to his person 
in the capacity (^ what would now be called an aide-do-camp. 

" I know, Gervaise, that I can rely upon your coolneea and 
diflcretim. I cannot be everywhere myself, and I want you to 
act aa my eyea in places where I cannot be. I know that 
the knights, ao far a« bravery and devotion are concerned, will 
each and every one do his best, and will die at their poats before 
yielding a foot; but while fighting like paladins they will 
think of naught else, and, howevOT hardly pressed, will omit to 
send to me to ask for reinforcements, Nay, even did they 
think of it, they probably would not send, deeming that to i^ 
BO would be derogatory, and might be taken as an act of 
cowardice. Now, it is this service that I shall specially look 
for from you. When a poet is attacked, I shall, when my 
presence is required elsewhere, send you to represent me. I 
do not, of oouree, wish you to interfere in any way in the con- 
duct of the defence, in which you will .take such share aa you 
can ; but you are specially to observe how matters go, and if 
you see that the knights are pressed and in sore need of aetdst- 
ance to enaUe them to hold the post, you will at once bring 
the news to me, and I will hurry there with reinforcements." 

No poet could have been more in accordance with the deeire 
of Qervaise, for the portion of the wall defended by the English 
langua was far removed from, the point selected by the Turks 
for their first attack, the sea front being defended half by the 
langue of Italy, and half by that of CastOe. Fort St. Nicholas 
was under the command of the Cavalier Caretto, and as 
soon aa the Turkish batt«ry was completed, Qervaise went down 
there with an order from the grand master that he was tor 
the present to consider himself as forming part of the garrism. 
This was pleasant for both Oaretto and biniself, for the Italian 
knight had conceived a strong friendship for the young English- 
man, and had rejoiced greatly at his return from captivity, bat 
hod been so mxteii occupied with his duty of placing the castle 
in all respects in a state of defence, that he had bad no 
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opportunity for a private conversation with Mm dnce his return 
to Rhodes. 

Gervaise, on his part, was no less pleased. Oaretto had 
ehown so much tact after his release kom the Mocars, and had 
HO willingly aided him in any capacity allotted to him, without 
in the ^ghtest df^ree interpodng his ooimcil anasked, that 
Qervaise had come to like him greatly, even before tb^r arrival 
at Oenoa. Circumstances there had brought them closely 
together, and their friendship bad been cement«d during their 
voyage to Bhodes. Garetto had gone back to Italy, where he 
had a oommandery, a few days after Qervaise had sailed on 
his last voyage, and bad only returned to Rhodes three months 
before Gervaise escaped from captivity. 

" This is turning the tables," Garetto said, with a laugh, 
when Gervaise presented the grand master's order. "I was 
under your command last time, and now it seems that you are 
to be under mine, I suppose you applied to come here, in 
order to have a freah opportunity of distinguishing yourself. 
I heard that you had been placed on D'Aubusson's own staff." 

" Yes, and am on it still ; and it is by his orden and not by 
my own soUdtation that I am here. I will tell you what my 
duties are. The grand master knows the commanders of posts 
have their hands so full that they will have no time for send- 
ing complete reports to him, and he considers, moreov^, that 
they might, in some cases, however pressed, hesitate to ask for 
aid until too late for reinforcements to be brought up. My 
duty will be to let the grand master know how matters are 
going, and to send to him at once if it seems to me that 
help is needed. I should, of course, always send for rein- 
forcements, at the request of a commander; but it is only in 
the event of his being too busy in the heat of the fray to 
think of aught but resisting an attack, that I should exercise 
my own judgment in the matter." 

Caretto nodded, 

" It is a good thought of D'Auhusson's. When one is in 
the thick of a fight in a breach, with the Moslems swarming 
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round, it does not occur to one to diaw ont <it the fray 
to eoad off meesagee. For myself, I shall be glad indeed to 
have that matter off my mind, though it ia not ereij one 
I should care to trust with such a responsibility. Some 
might send off for aid when it was not needed, others might 
delay so long that help might come too late; but with one 
so oool-heoded as yourself I ehould not fear any oontingeni^. 
And now, as I am not busy at present, let us have a comfort- 
able talk as to ^lat has happened since we met last. I was 
at the banquet at the grand master's on the night when you 
related your adventures. Yoa had certainly much to tell, but 
it seemed to me for some reason or other you cut 8h<nt certain 
details, and I conid not see why, as there seined no proq>ect 
of escape open to you, you did not accept the offer of Suleiman 
Ali to ransom you." 

" I saw no chance of escape at the moment, bat Z did not 
doubt that I could get away from the town whenever I chose, 
although it was not clear how I should proceed afterwards. 
It was for this opportunity I was waiting, and I felt sur« tiiat, 
with my knowledge <^ the language, it would come sooneo^ or 
later. In the next place, my capites had fixed an exorbitant 
sum for my ransom, and I did not wish to impose upon the 
generosity of Suleiman. There was another reason — a private 
one." 

"Ton don't mean to say that you had fallen in love with 
a Moorish damsel. Sir Gervaise?" Caretto laughed. 

"Fw shame, Oavaherl As if a Christian knight would 
care iot a Moslem maiden, even were she as fair as the houris 
of their creed I " 

"Ghristian knights have done so before now," Oaretto 
laughed, greatly amused at the young knight's indignation, 
" and doubtless will do so again. Well, I suppose I must not 
ask what the private matter was, though it must have been 
something grave indeed to lead you, a slave, to reject the offer 
of freedom. I know that when I was rowing in their galleys, 
no matter of private business that I can oomoedve would have 
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stood in my way for a smgle moment, had a chance of freedom 
preeented itself." 

"It was a matter of honour," Gervaise said gravely, "and 
one of vhich I should speak to no one else; but as you 
were present at the time, there can, I think, be no harm in 
doing m. At the time that I was captured, I was stripped of 
everything that I had upon me, and, of course, with the rest, 
of the gage which the I^dy Claudia had given me, and which 
hung round my neck where she had placed it. It was taken 
possession c^ by the captain of the pirates, who, seeing that 
it bore no Christian emblem, looked upon it as a sort of amulet. 
I understood what he was saying, but, as I was dearous that 
my knowledge of Turkish should not be suspected, I said nothing. 
I was very glad that be so regarded it, for had be taken it to 
be an ordinary trinket, he might have parted with it, and I 
should never have been able to obtain a clue as to the person 
to whom he add it. As it was, he put it round his neck, with 
the remark that it might bring him better luck than had 
befallen me. He told me jeeringly months afterwards that it 
had done bo, and that he would never part with it. Qiven 
me as it was, I felt that my honour was concerned in its 
recovery, and that, should I ever meet Lady Claudia again, I 
should feel disgraced indeed, if, when she asked whether I still 
bore her gage, I had to confess that it wa» lost." 

" But lost from nc fault of your own," Caretto put in. 

" The losing was not indeed from any fault c^ my own, anil 
had the pirate thrown it into the sea I should have held 
myself free from disgrace ; but as it was still in existence, and 
I knew its possessor, I was bound in honour to recover it. At 
the time Suleiman Ali's messenger arrived the corsair was 
away, and there was no saying when bis ship would return ; 
therefore, I decided at once not to accept the offer of freedom. 
Had it not been for that, I own that I shonld bave done so, 
for I knew that I could repay Suleiman from the revenues 
of my commandery, which would bave accumulated in my 
absence ; but if I had had to wait ten years longer to regain 
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the gage, I felt that I vas io honour bouod to do m. It 
was, in fact, some ax months before the corsair put into 
that port again. The moment he did so I carried out the 
plans I had long before determined upon. I obtained a. dis- 
guise from Ben Ibyn, and by a riise suoeeeded in inducing the 
pirate to meet me outside the town, believing that I was an 
Arab chief who wished to dispose of some valuable slave-girls 
he had brought in. I had with me (me of my old galley- 
slaves, who had been taken into Ben Ibyn's employment; and 
when the pirate came up with two of his crew, and furiously 
attacked me as soon as I threw off my disguise, it would 
have gone hard with me had be not stood by me, and killed 
one of them who was about to attack me in the rear. I 
slew the other and Hnsann, and the gage is in its place again." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THK PORT OP ST. mCHOLAH. 

" 11/ ELL, yon have proved indeed," Caretto said, when 
T T Gervaiae finished hie story, " that you are worthy of 
the bestowal of a gage by & fair damsel. I do not think that 
many knights, however true they might be to the donor, 
would have Bu£Fered months of slavery in order to r^ain 
a token, lost by no fault or carelessness of their own ; and no 
lady oonld have blamed or held tbem in any way dishonoured 
by the loss." 

" I bad a. message by the Yieconnt De MonUuil from Lady 
Claudia the other day, saying that she trusted I had kept 
her gage. I can assure yon that the ax months of slavery 
were cheaply purchased I7 the pleasure I felt that I still 
ponaoflsed it ; and I was glad, too, to learu that I had not been 
fixrgotten by her." 
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"Of that yaa m&y well aienire joaxeeU, Treeham; my 
ocamnandery is not fu: from Genoa, and I was frequently 
with her, but nem without her drawing me aside aod asking 
me if I had heard any news of you, and talking over with 
me the chances there might be of your escape. I can tell 
you that there are not a few yonng nobles of Genoa who 
would giye much to be allowed as yon ara to carry her gage, 
or wear her colours, Tou should see her now; yon would 
scarce know her again, so altered and improved is she ; there 
is no fairer face in all Italy." 

"I hope some day to meet her again," Qervaise replied; 
"although I own to knowing it were better that I should not 
do so. 17utU she gave me her gage I had scarcely noticed her. 
I have, as you biow, no experience ri women, and had so 
much on my mind at the time, what with the fuss tbey were 
making about us, and the question of getting the prizes here, 
that In truth I paid but slight attention to the fair faces 
of the dames of Genoa. But the gracious and earnest way 
in which, thoagb scarce more than a child, she gave me her 
gage, and vowed that no other knight should possess one so 
long as I lived, struck me so greatly that I own I gave the 
matter much more thought than was right or becoming in 
one of our Order. The incident was much more gratifying 
to me than all the honour paid me by the Eepnblio, and 
during the long months of my captivity it has recurred to me 
so frequently that I have in vain endeavoured to chase it from 
my thoughts, as sinful thus to allow myself constantly to think 
of any woman. Do not mistake me. Sir Fabridus. I am 
speaking to you as to a confessor, and just as I have kept her 
amulet hidden from all, so is the thought r^ her a secret I 
would not part with for my life. I do not for a moment 
deceive myself with the thought that, beyond the fact that 
her gift has made her feel an interest in me and my fate, 
she has any sentiment in the matter : probably, indeed, she 
looks hack upon the gift as a foolish act of girlish enthusiasm 
that ted her into maldng a promise that she now cannot but 
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find onpleaeantly binding; for it is bat nator&t that among 
the young nobles of her owa rank and oountiy there mnst be 
some whom she voiild see with pleasure wearing her ocdours," 

Caretto looked at him with some amusement. 

"Were you not bound by your tows as a knight <rf the 
Order, how would you feel in the matter ! " 

" I should feel worse," Qervaise said, without hesitation. 
" I have oftentimes thought that over, and I see that it is good 
fc^ me I am so bound. It does not decrease my chances, for, 
as I know, there are no chances ; but it renders it more easy 
for me to know that it is so." 

"But why should you say that you have no chances, 
Tresham?" 

" Because it is easy to see that it is so. I am, save for my 
oommandery and prospects in the Order, a penniless young 
knight, without home or estate, without even a place in my 
country, and that country not hers. I know that it is not 
only sinful, but mad, for me to think no frequently of her, but 
at least I am not mad enough to think that I can eitber win 
the heart or aspire to the hand of one who is, you say, so 
beautiful, and who is, moreover, as I know, the heiress to wide 
estates." 

"'There was a sqiiira o( low degree 
Loved the klog't daughter of Hnngarle,'* 

Caretto sang, with a laugh. You are not of low degree, but 
d noble family, Oervaise. You are not a squire, but a knight, 
and already a very distinguished one ; nor is the young lady, 
though she be a rich heiress, a king's daughter." 

"At any rate, the squire was not vowed to celibacy. No, 
no, Sir FabriciuB, it is a dream, and a pleasant one; but I 
know perfectly well that it is but a dream, and one that will 
do me no harm so long as I ever bear in mind that it is sa 
Many a kiught of the Order before me has borne a lady's 
gage, and carried it valiantly in many a fight, and has been no 
less true to his vows for doing sa" 
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" Upon the contrary, he has been all the better a knight, 
Oervaise ; it is always good for a knight, whether he belongs 
to the Order or not, to prize one woman above all others, and 
to try to make himself worthy of bis ideal. As to the vow of 
celibacy, you know that ere now knighte have been absolved 
from their vows, and methinks that, after the service you have 
rendered to Italy by ridding the sea of those corsairs, his 
Holiness would make no difGcolty in granting any request that 
you might make him in that or any other direction. I don't 
know whether you are aware that, after you sailed from here, 
letters came from Bome as well as from Pisa, Florence, and 
Naples, expressive of the gratitude felt for the services that 
you had rendered, and i^ th^ admiration for the splendid 
exploit that you had performed." 

" No ; the grand master has bad his hands so full of other 
matters that doubtless an affair so old escaped his memory. 
Indeed, he may have forgotten that I sailed bef(»re the letters 
arrived." 

" Do not forget to jog bis memory on the subject, for I can 
tell you that the letters did not come alone, but were e*ch 
accompanied by preeenta worthy of the service you rendered. 
But as to the vows ? " 

" As to tbe vowB, I feel ns I said just now, that I would not 
free myself of them if I could, for, being bound by them, I can 
the more easily and pleasantly enjoy my dream. Besides, what 
should I do if I left the Order witbout home, country, or 
means, and with naught to do but to sell my sword to some 
warlike monarch ? Besides, Caretto, I love the Order, and 
deem it tbe highest privilege to fight against the Moslem?, and 
to uphold the banner of tbe Cross." 

"As to that, yon could, like De Monteuil and many other 
knights here, always come out to aid the Order in time of 
need. As to the vows, I am not foolish enough to suppose 
that you would ask to be relieved from them, until ymi had 
assured yourself that Claudia was also desirous that you should 
be free." 
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" It is abeurd," Oervftige said, almost impatiently. " Do not 
let us talk any more about it, Oaretto, or it will end by turning 
my head and making me presumptuous enough to imagine 
that the Lady Claudia, who only saw me for three or four days, 
and that while she was still but a girl, has been thinking of 
me seriously nnoe." 

" I do not know Claudia's thoughts," Caretto remarked drily, 
" but I do know that last year she refused to listen to at least 
a score of excellent offers for her hand, including one from a son 
of the doge himself, and that without any reaaouable cause 
assigned by ber, to the great wosdennent of all, seeing that she 
doee not appear to have any leaning whatever towards a life 
in a nunnery. At any rate, if at some futiu* time you should 
pluck up heart of grace to tell her you love her, and she refuses 
you, you will at leaBt have the consolation of knowing that you 
are not the only one, by a long way, whose suit has been rejected. 
And now as to our affairs here. Methinks that to-morrow that 
battery wiU open fire upon us. It seems completed." 

" Yes, I think they are nearly ready," Oervaise said, turning 
his mind resolutely from the subject they had been discussing. 
" From the palace wall I saw, before I came down here, large 
numbers of men rolling huge stones down towards the church. 
Our guns were firing steadily ; hut could they load them ten 
times as fast as they do, they would hardly be able to stop the 
work, so numerouB are thoee engaged upon it," 

" Tee we shall soon learn something of the quality of their 
artillery. The tower is strong enough to resist ordinary gone, 
but it will soon crumble under the blows of such enormous 
missiles. Never have I seen or heard in Europe of cannon oi 
such sise; but indeed, in this matter the Turks are far ahead 
of us, and have, ever since cannon were first cast, made them 
of much larger size than we in Europe have done. How- 
ever, there is one comfort: they may destrt^ this fort, bat 
they have still to cross the water, and this under the fire of the 
guns on the palaoe walls ; when they once land, their great 
batt«ry must cease firing, and we shall be able to meet them 
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on eqnftl tenna in the Iveach. Eight tu h&rd tu they may, 
I think we can hold our own, espedaUy as reinforoeineDtfl can 
oome down to ns more qnickl; than ^ey can be brought across 
the water," 

The next morning, at daybreak, the deep boom of a gun 
announced to the city that the great battering cannon had 
begno their work. In the fort the sleeping knights sprang to 
their feet at the concnsaioD that seemed to shake it to its 
centre, l^iey would have rushed to the walls, but Oaretto at 
ODoe issued orders that no one ehoold show himself on the 
battlemente unlees under special orders. 

"There is nothing whatever to be done until the Turks 
have breached the wall, and are ready to advance to attack 
OS. Eveiy sword wilt be needed when that hour comes, and 
each man owes it to the Order to run no useless risk, 
until the honr when be is required to do his share of the 
fighting." 

The time required to reload the great cannon was consider- 
able, bat at r^ular intervals they hurled their heavy missilee 
against the wall, the distance being bo short that every ball 
struck it. After some twenty shota had been fired, Oaretto, 
accompanied by Gervaiae, went out by a small gate cm the 
eastern aide <^ the tower, and made their way round by the 
foot of the wall to see what effect the shots had produced on 
the Bohd maeoory. 

Oaretto shook his bead. 

" Is is as I feared," he said. " No stones ever quarried by 
man could long resist such tremendous blows. In some plaoes, 
yon see, the stones are starred and cracked, in others the shock 
seems to have pulverised the spot where it struck ; bat, worse 
still, the whole face of the wall is shaken. There are cracks 
between the stones, and some of these are parUy bnlged out 
and partly driven in. It may take some time before a 
breach is effected, but sooner or later the wall will surely be 
demolished." 

" I will go up and make my report to the grand master." 
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"Do so, Gervaiee. I almoBt wonder that he has not 
himself come down to Bee haw the vail ia redstiug." 

Qarraise, on reaching the palace, heard that D'Aabusaon was 
at preeent engaged in examining no leaa a person than Maltre 
Qeorges, the right hand of Faleologus, who had soon after 
daybreak presented himself before the wall on the other aide 
of the town, declaring that he had left the Turkish service, and 
craving to be admitted. Xews had been sent at once to 
D'Aubnsson, who despatched two of the senior knights, with 
orders to admit him and receive him with all honour. This 
had been done, and the grand master, with some i^ his coondl, 
were now doseted with the new-comer. Several d the knights 
were gathered in the conrtyard, discussmg the event. There was 
no qneetion that if the renegade came in good Eaitb, his defection 
would be a sraious blow to the assailants, and that his well- 
known skill and experience would greatly benefit the defenders. 

" For my part," Sir John Boewell, who formed one of the 
detachment which the English langue, as well as all the 
others, contributed to form the garrison of the palace said, " I 
would have hung the fellow up by the neck over the gateway, 
and he should never have set foot within the walls. Hunk 
you that a man who has denied his faith and takoi service 
with his enemies is to be trusted, whatever oaths he may 
take!" 

"You must remember, Boswdl," another said, "tiiat 
hitherto Georges has not fought against Christians, but has 
served Mahomet in his wars with other infidels. I am not 
saying a word in defence of his having become a ren^^de; yet 
even a renegade may have some sort <A heart, and now that he 
has beoi called apon to fight against Ohristians he may weU 
have repented <J his faults, and determined to sacrifice his 
position and prospects rather than aid in the attack on the 
city." 

" We shall see. As for me, I regard a renegade as the most 
contemptible of wretches, and have no belief that they have 
either a heart or o 
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When Maitre Qsorges came out from the palace, laughing 
and talking with the two knigbte who had entered with him, 
it was evident that he was well pleased with his reception by 
the grand master, who bad assigned to him a suite of apart- 
menbi in the gueet-house. In reality, howevOT, D'Aubuason 
bad no doubt that hia object was a treacherous one, and that, 
like Demetrius, who bad come under the pretence of bringing 
about a truce, his object was to find out the weak points and 
to supply the Turks with information. Georges had, in his 
conversation with bim, laid great strees on the strength of 
the Turkish army, the excellent quality 4^ the troops, and the 
enormous battering train that had been prepared. But every 
word he spoke but added ta tbe grand master's suspi<nonB ; 
for if tbe man considered that the capture of the city was 
morally certain, it would be simply throwing away bis life to 
enter it as a deserter. 

Tbe grand master was, however, too poUtic to betray any 
doubt of Georges' sincerity. Were be treated as a traitor, 
FaleologuB might find another agent to do tbe work. It was, 
therefore, better to feign a belief in his story, to obtain all tbe 
infmnation possible from bim, and at the same time to prevent 
his gaining any knowledge of affairs that would be of the 
sbgbtest use to the Turks. Instructions were t^ierefore given 
to the two knigbts that, while Georges was to be treated with 
all court«ey, he was to be strictly watched, though in such a 
manner that be should be in ignorance of it, and that, when- 
ever he turned his steps in the direction of those parts of the 
defences where fresh works had been recently added and 
preparations made of which it was desirable the Turks should 
be kept in ignorance, be was to be met, as if by accident, by one 
ot the knigbts told oS for the purpose, and bis steps diverted 
in another direction. 

Georges soon made himself popular among many erf the 
knigbts, who bad no suspidons of his real character. He 
was a man of exceptional figure, tall, strong, splendidly pro- 
portioned, with a handsome face and gallant bearing. He 
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was eztremety well informed on all subjecta, bad travellect 
widely, had seen many adventures, was full of aneodote, and 
among the younger knights, tiierefore, he was socm regarded 
as a charming companicm. His very popularity among them 
aided D'Aubusson's plans, as Oeorges was generaUy the centre 
of a group of listeners, and so had but few opportunities of 
getting away quietly to obtain the information he sought. 

Qervaise delivered his report to the grand master. 

" I am free now," D'Aubussou said, " and will accompany 
you to St. Nicholas. I have been detained by the coming di 
this man Georgee. He is a clever knave, and, I doubt not, 
has come as a spy. However, I have taken measures that he 
shall learn nothing that can barm ua. No lives have been 
lost at the tower, I hope % " 

"No, sir; Caretto has forbidden any to show themselves on 
the walls." 

" He has done well. This is no time for rash exposure, and 
where there is naught to be gained, it is a grave fault to run 

On arriving at the end of the mole, D'Aubusson, accom- 
panied by Caretto, made an investigation of the effect of the 
Turks' fire." 

" Tis worse than I expected," he said. " When we laid out 
our fortifications the thought that such guns as these would 
be used against them never entered our minds. Against 
ordinary artillery the walls would stand a long battering ; but 
it is clear that we shall have to depend more upon our swords 
than upon our walla for our defence, Fortnnately, although the 
Turks have indeed chosen tbe spot wh«« our walls are most 
open to the assaults of their battery, they have to cross tbe 
water to attack the breach when it is made, and will have to 
fight xinder heavy disftdvantage." 

" Tresbam was last night saying to me, that it seemed to 
him it would not be a difficult matter for one who spoke 
Turkish well, to ir«ue at night on the other aide of the town, 
and to make his way round to the battery, die^fuised of ooursa 
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aa a Turkish soldier, and then, airdag with the artilleiy-ineii, 
to driTe a spike into ojfB of the touch-holee. He said that 
he would gladly volunteer for the task," 

D'AubuBSon shook his head decidedly. "It would be too 
dangerous; and even were a spike driven in, the Turks would 
have no great difGculty in extracting it, for the tubes are so 
big that a man might crawl in and drive the spike up from 
the inside. Moreover, could one or more of the gnus be 
disabled permanently, others would be brought down and set 
in their place, so that nothing would be gained but a very 
short delay, which would be of no advantage to ua, and certainly 
would in no way justify the risking of the life of so dis- 
tinguished a young knight." 

The bombardment of St. Nicholas continued for some daya 
A breach was fast forming in the wall, and a elope composed of 
the fallen rubbish extended from the front of the breach to the 
watt's edge. The grand master was frequenUy on the spot, 
and as this was at present the sole object of attack, the 
garrison was etrengtbened by as many knights as could be 
sheltered within its walls. At night the shattered masonry 
that had fallen inside was carried out, and with it a new work 
thrown up across the mole, to strengthen the defence on that 
side, should the enemy land between the town and the fort. 
Small batteries were planted wherever they could sweep the 
approaches to the breach, and planks studded with nails were 
sunk in the shallow water of the harbour, to impede the pro- 
gress cd those who might attempt to swim or wade across. 
For Uie time, therefore, the functions of Qervaise were in 
abeyance, and he laboured with the rest of the garrison at 
the defences. 

At daybreak on the 9th of June, a great number of vessels 
and boats, crowded wilii soldiers, bore down on St. Nitdiolas. 
As they approached, every gun on tlie fortifications that could 
be brought to bear upon them opened fire; but in a dense 
mass they advanced. Some made their way to the rocks and 
landed the soldiers there ; otliers got alongside the mole ; but 
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the m&jt^ty gromided in the shallow water of the harbour, 
and the troops, leaping out, waded to the foot of the breach. On 
its crest D'Aubusson himself had taken up his station, Beeide 
him stood Oaretto, and around them the most distingnifihed 
knights ol the Order. With wild shouts the Turks rushed up 
the breach, and swarmed thickly up the mined masonry until, 
at its summit, they encountered the steel-clad line <J tiie 
defenders. For hours the terrible struggle continued. As fast 
as the head of the TurMsh column broke and melted away 
against tiie obstacle they tried in vain to penetrate, fresh rein- 
foroements took the place of those who had fallen, and in point 
<£ valour and devotion the Moslem showed himself a worthy 
antagonist of the Christian. It was not only at the breach that 
the conflict raged. At other pointe the Turks, well provided 
with ladders, fixed them against the walls, and desperately strove 
to obtain a footing there. From the breach clouds of dost 
rose from under the feet <£ the combatants, mingling with the 
smoke, of the cannon on the ramparts, the fort, and Turkish 
ships, and at times entirely hid from the sight of the anxious 
spectators txi the walls of the town and fortress, and of the 
still more numerous throng of Turks on St. Stephen's Hill, 
the terrible struggle that continued without a moment's inter- 



The combatante now fought in comparative Edlence. The 
knights, exhausted and worn out by their long efforts beneath 
the blazing sun, still showed an unbroken front ; but it was only 
occasionally that the battle-cry of the Order rose in the air, as 
a freeh body of assailante climbed up the corpse-strewn breach. 
The yell of the Moslems rose less frequently ; they sacrificed 
their lives as freely and devotedly as those who led the 
first onset had done ; hut as the hours wore on, the assurance 
of victory died out, and a doubt as to whether it was possible to 
break through the line of their terrible foes gained ground. 
IVAubuSBon himself, although, in spite (^ the remonstrances <^ 
the knights, always in the thickest of the fray, was yet ever 
watchful, and quickly perceived where the defenders were hotly 
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preeeed, and where support was most needed. Gerraiee fought 
by bia side, so that, when necessary, he oould carry his orders to 
a little body cd knights, drawn up in reserre, and despatch 
them to any point where aid was needed. 

Tte cannon still continued their fire on both sides. A 
fragment of one of the stone balls from a basilisk struck off 
D'AubuBBon'n helmet. He selected another &om among the 
fallen knights, and resumed his place in the line. Still the 
contest showed no signs of terminating. The Turkish galleys 
ever brought up reinforcements, while the def^iders grew 
fewer, and more ezhaosted. During a momentary pause, while 
a fresh body of Turks were landing, Qervaine said to the grand 
master, — 

"If you will give me leave, sir, I will go out at the water- 
gate, swim up the inner harbour, and in a very short time 
turn a few of the craft lying there into fire-ships, and tow 
them out with a couple of galleys. At any rate, we can fire 
all these craft that have grounded,, and create a panic among 
the others." 

" Well thought <rf, Qervalae ! I will write an order on one 
of my tablets. Do you take my place for a minute." 

" Withdrawing behind the line, the grand master sat down 
on a fragment of stone, and, drawing a taUet from a pouch 
in his girdle, he wrote on it, — 

"In all Ainyi oarrt/ out the inttrtutiont o} Sir Qervaise 
Treikam ; he it acting hy my orders and avihority, and hat 
fiillpou)«r in all regpecU." 

He handed tbo slip of parchment to Gerraise, who hurried 
to the water-gate in the inner harbour, ihrev off his helmet 
and armour, issued out at the gate, and plunged into the 
sea. He swam out some distanoe, in order to avoid the missiles 
of the Turks, who were trying to scale the wall from the mole, 
and then directed his course to St. Michael's, which guarded 
the inner entrance to the fort. He had fastened the parch- 
ment in hie hair, and as some of the garrison of the tower, 
noticing bis approach, came down to assist him, he handed it 
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to tii«m aod was at once taken to the commaader of St. Michael, 
ODBwering as he went the anzioaa quaatioiiB as to how matters 
stood at Uie breach. 

" Aid is sore] J needed. The Turks have gained no foot of 
ground as yet, but mtmy d the knighte are killed and moet 
of the others utterly exhausted with heat and labour. Unless 
aid reaches them speedily, the tower, with all ite defenders, will 
be lost" 

The instant the commander knew what was required, he 
bade six <^ tbe knights embark with Gerraise in a boat moored 
behind the tower, and row up the harbour to the spot where 
the shipping was all massed together, protected by the high 
ground of the fortresa from the Turki^ fire. Qerraise waved 
his hand, as he neared the end of the harbour, to the officer 
on the walls, and while the six knighta who were with him 
ran off to tell the mast«r <^ the galleys to prepare two <tf 
them to leave the port instantly, Oervaise explained to the 
officer in charge of the wall at that point the plan that he 
was charged to carry out, and asked for twenty knights to 

" It will leave us very weak along here," the officer said. 

"Then let me have ten, and send for another ton from 
other parts cS the wall. Here is the grand master's order, 
giving me full power and authority, and it is all-important 
that no single moment shall be wasted.' 

"You shall have twenty of mine," the officer said, "and I 
will draw ten from the lanffut next to us to fill thmr places." 

In a few minntea the quay was a scene of bustle and 
activity. Gervaise picked out ten of the amalleet vessels ; the 
knighte went among the other ships, seized all goods and 
stores that vould be useful as combustibles, and compelled the 
crews to carry them on board the craft chosen as fire-ships. 
"Hien barrels were broken open, old sails and ^gots saturated 
with ral and pitch, and in little more than a quarter of an 
hour after his arrival, Qervaise had the satisfaction of seeing 
that the ten boate were all filled with combustibles, and ready 
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to be set on fire. He notr called for volunteers from the 
sailors, and a nnmber of them at once came forward, indnding 
man; of the captains. He placed one <^ these in command of 
each fire-ship, and gave him foor of the sailors. 

" The galleys will tow you ont," he said, "and take you doee 
to the enemy's ships. We shall range you five abreast, and when 
I give tLe word, the one at the end of the line will steer for the 
nearest Turk, and, with oan and poles, get akaigside. The 
captain will then light the train <^ powder in the hold, throw 
the torch among the straw, and see that, if possible, tlie men 
fasten her to the Turk ; but if this cannot he done, it is not 
essential, for in the confumon the enemy will not be able to get 
out of the way of tLe fire-ship as it drives down against her. 
At the last moment you will take to your boats and row back 
here. We will protect you from the assaults of any of the 
Turkish ships." 

Having made sure that all the captains understood the 
orders, Qervaise took command of one of the galleys, the senior 
knight going on board the other. The ton fire-ahipe were 
now poled out until five were ranged abreast behind each 
craft ; Qervaise reqaeated the commander of the other galley 
to lie off the ptunt of St Nicholas until he had got rid (^ his 
five fire-shipe, then to advance and launch hia craft against 
the Turks. The smoke cd the gnns lay so heavy tm ^e water, 
and the combatants were so intent upon the struggle at the 
breach, that Qervaise steered his galley into the midst of the 
Turkish vessels laden with troops ready to disembark, without 
attracting any notice; then, standing upon the taffrail, he 
signalled to the two outside boats to iiirow off their ropes and 
make for the Turkish ship nearest to them. This th^ did, 
and it was not until a sheet of fiame rose alongside, that the 
enemy awoke to the sense of danger. 

The other three fire-shipe vrare almost immediately cast off. 
Two of them were equally successful, but the Turks managed 
to thrust off the third. She drifted, however, through the 
shipping, and presently brought up alongmde one of ^e veesds 
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fast agroond. With bnt ten knigbte, Gervaise could noi 
attack one of the larger veesels, crowded with troops; bnt 
there were maoy fishiog-boats that had been pressed into the 
service, and against one of theee Oervaise ordered ttie men to 
steer the gallej. A Bhout to the rowers made them redotiUo 
their efforts. A yell of dismay arose from the Turkish troops 
as th^ saw the galley bearing down upon them, and frantic 
efforts were made to row ont of her way. These were in vain, 
for her sharp prow stmck them amidships, cutting the boat 
almost in two, and she sank like a stone, the galley, without 
a pause, making fot another boat. 

Looking back, Qervaise saw that his consort was already 
in the midst ai the Turks, among whom the wildest confusion 
prevailed, each ship trying to extricate herself from the mass, 
upon which the batteries of the fortress now concentrated their 
efforts. Two fresh columns of flame had already shot up, and 
satisfied that all was gcong well, Qervaise continued his attack 
upon the smaller craft, six of whom were overtaken and sunk. 
Three or fonr of the larger veesels endeavoured to lay them- 
selves alongside the gaUey, but her speed was so superior to 
theirs that she easily evaded the attempts, and, sweeping round, 
rejoined the other galley which had just issued from among the 
Turks, who were already in full retreat. The defenders of 
St. Nicholas, re-animated by the sight of the discomfiture of 
the Turkish fleet, with a loud shout rushed down from the 
spot which they had held fcv so many hours, drove thdr 
assailante b^ore them, and flung themselves upon the crowd 
assembled at the foot of the breach. 

These had already suffered terribly from the fire d the 
batteries. Again and again they bad striven to storm the 
mound of rubbish, and hod each time been repulsed, with the 
loss of their bravest leaders. Seeing themselves abandoned 
by the ships, a panic seized them, and as the knights rushed 
cbwn upon them they relinquished all thoughts <d resistance, 
and dashed into the shallow water. Many were drowned in 
the attempt to swim across the deep channel in the middle, 
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some succeeded, while others made their escape Id the boata 
in which they had been brought aeh«x« from the ships. 

The struggle was over. The two galleys made for the 
breach, and the knights leapt out as soon as the boats grounded, 
and, wading ashore, joined the group that had so long and 
gallantly sustained the unequal fight. Fatigue, exhaustion, 
and wounds, were foi^tten in the triumph rf the moment, and 
they crowded round the grand master and Caretto, to whose 
joint exertions the success of the defence was so largely due. 

" Do not thank me, comrades," D'Aubusson said. " Ko man 
has to-day fought better than the rest. Every knight has shown 
himself worthy of the fame of our Order. The meed of praise 
for our success is first due to Sir Qervaise Tresbam. At the 
moment when I began to doubt whether we could much 
longer withstand the swarms of freeb foes who continued 
to pour against us, while we were overcome by heat and 
labour. Sir Gervaise, who had throughout been fighting at my 
side, offered to swim into the port, to fit out a dozen of the 
merchant craft there as fire-ships, and to tow them round into 
the midst trf the Turkish" veesela behind the two galleys that 
were lying ready for sei-vice. I remembered how he had 
befOTe destroyed the corsair fleet at Sardinia with fire-ahips, 
and the proposal seemed to me as an inspiration sent from 
Heaven, at this moment of our great peril I wrote him an 
order, giving him full authority to act in my name, and in a 
time that seemed to me incredibly short I saw him round 
the point with the fire-ships in tow. You saw, as well as I did, 
bow completely the plan was carried out. Ten or twelve of 
the Turtdsh ^ps are a mass of flames, and beeidee these 
I noted that the galley ran down and destroyed several 
smaller craft filled with soldiers. The panic in the ships 
spread to the troops on shore, and rendered the last part 
of our task an easy one. I say it from my heart that I 
oonsider it ia to Sir Gervaise Tresham that we owe our 
success, and that, had it not been for his happy thought, the 
sun would have gone down on our dead bodies lying on the 
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GutDinit <A the breach, and on the Turkish flag waving over 
the fort (rf St Nicholas," 

Until now none of the defenders of the breach hnd known 
bow, what seemed to them an almost miracnloue change in 
the fortune <rf the fight, had cone about, and they thronged 
round Oervaise, ahaHng bia hand, and many of them warmly 
embracing him, according to the custom of the time. 

"It was but natural that the idea should occur to me," he 
tfliid, "h»ving bef(»« successfully encountered them with fire- 
sfaips ; and as all on shore, and especially these knigbtH, aided 
me with all their power, it took but a brief time to get the 
boats in readineea for burning. Much credit, too, is due to the 
uierchaDt captains and sailors who volunteered to take charge 
of the fire-sbipe and to manceuvre tbem alongside the Turks." 

Tbe grand master and the knights who bad borne the 
bmnt i:^ the battle now retired along tbe mole to the town, 
bearing with them their most seriously wounded comrades, 
and HHsixting those wboee wounds were less severe. The twenty 
knights who had manned the two galleys remained in tbe 
fort. Garetto continued in command, as, although he had 
Buffered several wounds, he refused to relinquish his post, 
tiervaise, who had, — thanks partly to his skill with bis weapons, 
hut still more to the temper t^ the splendid suit of armour 
presented to bim by Qenoa, — escaped without a scratoh, volun- 
teered to remain with him until next morning, his principal 
motive for making the request being hia desire to escape from 
further congratulations and praise for tbe success of his plan. 
After Caretto's wounds had been dressed by tbe knights, an>) 
be and Oervaise bad partaken of some food and wine, which 
they greatly needed, Caretto was persuaded to lie down for 
a time, tbe knights promising to bring him word at once if 
they perceived any movement whatover on the part of the 
enemy. Gervaise remained with bim, feeling, now the excite- 
ment was over, that he sorely needed rest after bis exertions 
in the full beat of the summer sim. 

"It has been a great day, Oervaise," Caretto said, "and 
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I only hope tiiat vhea agam I go into t>atU« with tbe infidel, 
I shall hare you at hand to come forward at the critical 
moment with some master-stroke to secure victory. Claudia 
will be pleased indeed when she hears bow the knight who 
bears her gage baa again distinguished bimself. She will 
look on the gay and idle young fope of Oenoa with greater 
disdain than ever. Now yon need not say anything in protest, 
the more so aa I feel grievously weak, and disposed for sleep." 



CHAPTER XXn. 

TllE STRUOOLE AT THE BREACH. 

TWO boors later Caretto and Oervaise were roueed hy tbe 
arrival d a hundred knights in place tJ the previous 
garrison ; these bore the news that the pasha had sent in a 
flag of truce to a^k tea: an armistice until sundown, to enable 
him to carry off for burial the bodies of those who had fallen 
in the attack. The request had been willingly granted ; but 
IVAubuBson had at tbe same time thought it well to send down 
a strong reinforcement to Uie garrison to prevent any attempt 
at treachery on tlie part of the Turks. 

" I ba-re seldom heard pleasanter news," Caretto said ; " for 
just as I fell asleep I was wondering how we were to rid 
ourselves of the corpses of the infidels. By to-morrow the 
place would have become unbearable ; and though, Uving, tbe 
Turks could not turn us out of the tower, they would when 
dead speedily have rid the place of us." 

In half an hour a number of Moslem vessels were seen 
approaching. Caretto did not wish tbe Turks to imagine 
that he doubted their good faith, and wbilo directing tbe main 
body of knights to remain in concealment near the breach, he 
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placed tiro on aeziixy duty on the crest of the ruins, and, with 
four otber kmghte and Oervaise, went down in complete armour 
to salute the officer in command of the burjing party, as he 
landed from tlie boats. The ships anchored a short distance 
out, and a number of boats rowed from them to the shore. As 
the Turkish officer landed, Caretto saluted him, and said in 
Arabic, — 

" I give you courteous greeting. Sir. When the canncm 
cease to sound and swords are sheathed, there is no longer 
animosity between brave men; and no braver than those wboee 
bodies lie stretched there, breathed the air of heaven. If, sir, 
I and the knights with me do not uncover our heads, it is 
from no want of respect for the dead, but solely because we 
dare not stand bareheaded under the fierce rays cf the sun." 

The Turk answered with equal courteey, complimenting the 
knights on tbeir defence. 

" Had I not seen it with my own eyes," he said, " I should 
have deemed it altogether impossible that so small a number 
of men could thus for horns have withstood the attacks of 
some of the beet cS tite saltan's troops. Tales have come 
down to us from our fathers of tlie marvellous prowess of 
the knights of your Order, and how at Smyrna, at Acre, and 
elsewhere, they performed such feats <d valour that their 
name is still used by Turkish mothers as a bugbear to frighten 
their children. But the stories have always seemed to me 
incredible; now I perceive they were true, and that the 
present members of the Order in no way fall shtnt of the 
valour of their predecee8(»«." 

The knights remained with the Turkish commander and 
some of his officers while the work of collecting and carrying 
away the dead was performed, the conversation on their side 
being supported by Caretto and Oervaise. Ko less than seven 
hundred bodies were carried down to the boats, besides a great 
many wounded by the artillery fire. None were, however, 
found breathing among the great pile <d dead at the upper 
put of the breach, for the axes and double-handed swnds of 
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the knights had, in moet of the cases, cleft through turban and 
HkulL 

"This represents but part of our loes," the TurloDh com- 
mander said sadly, as the laet party came down with their 
burdens to the boats. " At least as many marv must have 
perished in the sea, either in their endeavours to escape when 
all was lost, in the deetruction cS their vessels by fire, by the 
hhot fi-om your batteries, or by being run down by your galleys. 
Ah, Sir Knight, if it had not been for the appearance of 
your fire-shipis methinks the matter might have ended 
differently." 

" In that I altogether agree with you," Caretto tsaid. " We 
were indeed well-nigh spent, and must have soon succumbed 
had it not been that the fire-ships arrived to our rescue. 
You have a fair right to claim that the victory would have 
remained in your hands, had not those craft gone out and 
snatched it from you." 

Then, with salutes on both sides, the Turks took their places 
in the boats, and the knights returned to the fort. As soon 
as darkness came on, a large body of slaves were marched down 
from the town, and, under the direction cJ the knights, laboured 
all night at the mound, removing great quantities of the fallen 
stones and rubbish in a line hnlfway up it, and piling them 
above so as to form a scarp across the mound that would need 
ladders to ftscontl. Another party worked at the top of the 
mound, and there built up a wall eight feet high. The work 
was completed by daylight, and the knights felt that they 
were now in a position to resist another attack, should Paleo- 
logUB again send his troops to the assault. 

The night had passed quietly. There was a sound of stir 
and movement in the Turldah battery, but nothing that would 
excito the suspicion of a large body of troops being in motion. 
When it became Ught it was seen that the l\]rldsh ships had 
sailed away to their previous anchorage on the other side of the 
Island, and although at considerable intervals the great oaimon 
hurled their miesites against the fort, it was evident that, for 
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the time at least, the attack was not to be pressed at tb&t 
point. A fresb bod; of slaves, however, came down from the 
tovra to relieve those who had been all night at work, and the 
repair of the defences was continued, and with greater neat- 
ness and method than had been possible in the darkness. 

At eight o'clock the bells of St. John's Ohurch gave notice that 
a solemn service of thankegiving for the repulse of the enemy 
was about to be held. Notice had been sent down early to the 
tower, and all the knights who could be spared, without too 
greatly weakening the garrison, went up to attend it; the 
service was conducted with all the pomp and ceremony possible, 
and after it was over a great procession was formed to proceed 
to the shrine, where a picture of the Virgin held in special 
reverence by the Order was placed. 

As it wound through the sta-eets in splendid array, the 
grand master and officials in all their robes oS* state, the 
knights in fnll armour and the mantles of the Order, while 
the inhabitants in gala costume lined the streets, windows, and 
house-tope, the ladies waving scarves and scattering flowers down 
on the knights, the roar of great cannon on the south side <^ 
the city showed that the Turks had commenced the attack in 
another quarter. Without pausing, the procession continued 
it« way, and it was not until the sen'ice in the chapel had been 
concluded that any steps were taken to ascertain the direction 
of the attack. As soon as it was over, the knights hastened to 
the walb. During the night the Turks had transported their 
gi-eat basilisks, with other large pieces of artillery, from the 
camp to the rising ground on the south rade of the city, and 
had opened fire against the wall covering the Jews' quarter, 
and at the same time against the tower of St. Hary on the 
one hand and the Italian tower on the other. 

From other commanding spots huge mortars were hurling 
great fragments of rock and other missiles broadcast into the 
town. The portion of the wall selected for the attack showed 
that the Turks had been well informed by their spies of the 
weak pmnts of the defence. The wall behind which the Jews* 
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quarter lajr, was, to ftU appearaDoe, <^ thick and solid 
masonry; but this was really of great age, haTiug formed 
part of the original defences of the town, before the (h^er had 
established itself there^ The masonry, therefore, wsa ill fitted 
to resist the huge bells hurled against it by the basilialca. 
The iangva of Provence was in charge of this part of the wall, 
and, leaving them for the present to bear the brunt of the 
storm, the grand master sent the knighta who oould be spared, 
to asmst the inhabitants to erect shelters against the strain of 
missiles falling in the town. 

Sheds with sharply- sloping rtxSa, oonatructed of sc^d timber, 
were built against the inner aide of the walls, and beneath 
these numbers of the inhabitants found refuge. The work 
was performed with great celerity by the inhabitants, aided 
by the gangs (^ slaves, and in two or three days the towns- 
people were all in shelter, either in these sheds, in the vaults 
of the churches, or in other strongly-conEtruoted buildings. 

Among the missiles hurled into the town were balls filled 
with Oreek fire, but the houses being entirely built of stone, 
no conflagrations of importance were caused by them, as a 
band of knights was organised specially to watch for these 
bombs, and whenever one of them was seen to fall, they 
hurried from their look-out to the spot, with a gang of slaves 
carrying baskets of earth and buckets of water, and quenched 
the flames before they had made any great headway. 

The roar c^ the bombardment was almost continuous, and 
was heard at islands distant from Rhodes, telling the inhabit- 
ants how the battle between the Christians and the JH oslems 
was raging. 

It was not long before the wall in the front of the Jews' 
quarter began to crumble, and it was soon evident that it must, 
ere many days, succumb to the storm Qf missilea hurled 
against it. D'Aubusson lost no time in making preparations 
to avert the danger. He ordered all the houses in rear of the 
wall to be levelled; a deep semi-ctrcular ditch was then dug, 
and behind this a new wall, constructed <rf the stones and bricks 
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from the houses destroyed, waa built, and backed with an 
earthen rampart of great thickness and eolidity. 

The work was carried on with extraordinary rapidity. The 
grand master himself set the example, and, throwing aside 
his robee aod armour, laboured with pick and shovel like the 
commonest labourer. This excited the people to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm, and all classes threw themselves into the 
task. EnightB and slaves, men, women, and children, and 
even the inmates ci the convents and nunneries, aided in the 
work, and when at last the outer wall fell, and the Turks 
thought that success waa at hand, the pasha saw with 
astonishment and dismay that entry to the city was still 
barred by a work as formidable as that which he had de- 
stroyed at an enormous expenditure <^ ammunition. Thra« 
was now a short breathing time for the besieged; but the 
depression which the failure of their efforts excited among 
the Turks, was shortly dispelled by the arrival of a ship, with 
a despatch from Oonstantinople, in which the pasha was 
informed that the sultan himself was about to proceed to 
Bhodes with a reinforcement of a hundred thousand men, 
and a fresh park of artillery. 

Faleologus had some doubts as to whether the report was 
true or was merely intended to stimulate him to new efforts 
for the speedy capture of the place. Knowing well that the 
grand master was the heart and soul of the defence, and that 
the failure of the assault was mainly due to his energy and 
ability, he determined to resort to the weapon so frequently 
in use in Eastern warfare — that of assassination. To this end 
he employed two men, one a Dalmatian, the other an Albanian ; 
these presented themselves before the walls as deserters, and 
as there was no reason for suspecting their tale, they were 
admitted within tiie gates, and welcomed as having escaped 
from enforced service. They soon spread the tale c^ the 
speedy coming of the sultan with vast reinforcements, and 
as the pasha had on the previous day caused salutes to be 
fired, uul other demonstrations to be made, the news was 
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reftdily credited, and caused the greatest diamay among the 
defenders. 

Some of the knights of the Italian and Spanish languea 
believed the protipect of a auccesc^fol defence against bo enormous 
a fin^^was absolutely hopelesp, and determined to put pressure 
upon lyAubiisson to treat for surrender before it became too 
late. They opened negotiations with an Italian named Filelfo, 
one of D'Aubusson's secretaries, who undertook to lay their 
opinion l.efore the grand master. D'Aubiismn at once sum- 
moned the knighte concerned in the matter before him. They 
found him with several members of the council. 

" Sir Knights," he said, " I have heani from my secretary 
your opinions in the matter of a surrender, and since you are 
in such terror of the Moslem sultan, you have my full per- 
miieion to leave the town ; and, more than that, I will myself 
secure your safe departure, which might be imperilled if your 
comrades or even the inhabitants of the town came to learn 
that you had advocated surrender ; but," he went on, changing 
his tone from that of sarcasm to sternness, "if you remain 
with ua, see that the word surrender never again paasee your 
lips, and be assured that, should you continue your intrigues 
in that direction, you shall meet with the fate you bo justly 
deserve." 

Overwhelmed by the grand master's accusation and stern- 
ness, the Italian and Spiinish knights threw themselves on 
their knees and implored him to grant them an early oppor- 
tunity of retrieving their fault by battle with the inGdel. 
Feeling that the lesson had been sufficiently severe, and that 
henceforth there would be no renewal of intrigues for h 
surrender, D'Aubusson forgave them, and promised them a 
place in the van when next the Motilems attacked. The 
incident was not without its advantage, for the two pretended 
deserters, believing that Filelfo, who had also fallen under the 
displeasure of the grand master, would be ready to join in the 
conspiracy against his life, approached him. Filelfo, who was 
greatly attached to D'Aubusson, saw l^ their manner that 
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th«y wished to engage him Id some intrigue, and, feigning 
great resentment and anger at his disgrace, led them on 
until they divulged the entire plot for lyAubusson's assas- 
sinatiou, and made brilliant offers to him if he would afford 
them faciUties for carrying it out, producing, in proof of their 
power to do so, a letter (^ the pasha, authorising them to 
make such promisee in Us name. 

fllelfo at once divulged the whole plot to D'Aubu:4Hon. 
The two men were immediately arrested, tried by the council, 
and sentenced to death. They were not, however, formally 
executed, for the populace, obtaining news of their treachery, 
broke in upon their guards, and tore them to pieces. Foiled 
in his attempt on the life (A the grand master, the pasha 
prepared for a renewal of the attack, and it was not long 
before the knighte on the look-out at the church of St. John 
perceived that the fort of St. Nicholas was again to be the 
scene of the attack. It was er» long discovered that a large 
number of men were busy some distance altmg the shore in 
building a long structure, that could only be intended tot 
a floating bridge. 

Among the sailors who had aided in the attack with the 
flre-ships were several men belonging to an English trader 
in the port. All who had done so had been handsomely re- 
warded for their (»nduct, and five of the Englishmen had 
afterwards gone to the English aitbergt and had asked to 
be enrolled for service against the Turks, as they were weary 
of remaining on board in idleness when there was work to 
be done. Their offer had leen accepted, and they had, in 
common with all the sailors in the port, laboured at the 
construction of the inner wall. When that was completed. 
Sir John Boewell, under whose special charge they had been 
placed, said to Qervaise, — 

"I think that I cannot do better than send these men 
down to St. Nicholae. It is probable that now the Turks see 
that they can do nothing at the new breach, they may try 
again there. Sailors are accustomed to night-watches, and 
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there are m&ny of our knights who are not used to such 
work, and can be better trusted to defend a breach than to 
keep a vigilant watch at night. Will yon take these men 
down to Caretto, and tell him that he can sleep sonndly if 
he has a couple of them on watch i One of them, Roger 
Jerris, who is the mate of their ship, can speak some Italian, 
and aa be is in command of them, Oaretto will find no trouUe 
in making them understand him." 

St. Nicholas had now been put into a fair state of defence, 
as a party had been kept steadily at work there. Oervaise 
had not been to the tower since the morning after the aasault, 
and saw with satisfaction how much had been done to render 
it secure. He found that Caretto was fast recovering from 
his wounds. 

" As it seems probable, Sir Fabridus," he said, aftor the 
first greetings to the knight, " that tfie Turks will favour 
you with another visit, I have brought you five watch- 
dogs. They are countrymen of mine, and were among those 
who navigated the fire-Bhipe the other day. Sir John Boswell 
has sent them down ; they are, of course, aocnstomed to keep 
watch at night. One of them is mate of their veesel, and 
will be in command of them ; he speaks a little Italian, and 
so will understand any orders you may give him. I have been 
speaking to him as we came down ; he will divide his men into 
two watches, and will himself be on guard all night. Will yon 
assign them some quiet place where they can sleep in the 
daytime! They can erect a shelter with a piece of sail-cloth 
and a few bits of board, and they will, of course, be furnished 
with food." 

" I shall be very glad to have them, for I am always restless 
at night, leet those on watch should close their eyes. You see, 
they have quit« made up their minds that this fort will not be 
attacked again, and so are lees inclined to be vigilant than 
they would be, did they think that an attack was impending." 

Now that there was reason to believe that St. Nicholas 
might again be attacked, Oervaise was frequently there witlk 
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orders or inquiries from the grand master. A nnmber of 
vessels in the faarbonr were fitted up as fire-shipe, so u to be 
in readiness when the attack came. He was about to start 
early one morning when he saw Boger Jervis ooming up with 
a heavy anchor on his shoulder. 

"Why, what are you tainging that up here for?" he asked. 
" Have you been diving ; for I see yonr clothes are dtip|nng 
with water (" 

"Ay, ay, air, I have been in the water, and that Italian 
commander told me to come straight ap here to tell the grand 
master all about the story; and right glad am I to have met 
you, for Z should have made but a poor fist c^ it alone; I don't 
know more of their lingo than just to talk a few words of it." 

"Then you had better teU me the ettwy before I take 
you in." 

"Well, it was like this. Sir Knight: I bad Hudson and 
Jeffreys posted upon the wall, and I thought I would take a 
turn down on the rocks, for it was a dark night, and you can 
see mnch farther when you are by the edge of the water than 
you can when you are at the maat-head. I sat there for an 
hour, and was tfainldng that it was about time to go up and 
turn out the other wateh, when Z saw something dark upon 
the water. It wasn't a ship, that was certain, and if it was a 
boat litere wasn't any one in it ; hut it was too dark te make 
quite Bare what it was. I watched it for a time, though 
I did not think mnch of the thing, taking it for a boat that 
had got adrift, or maybe a barrel from one of the Turkish 
shipfl. Preeently I made out that it was a good bit nearer 
than when Z first saw it. 

"That puzzled me. There is no tide to apeak of in these 
■eas, and there was no wind moving about. I could make out 
now that it was a boat, though a veiy small one, but certainly 
there was no one rowing it. It looked a very strange craft, and 
as I saw by the way it was bearing that it would come ashore 
about five or six fathoms from where I was dttiug, I slid 
quietly off the rock, put my sword down by me bandy for 
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action, and waited. Preeently the boat came up alongside the 
rock, and a fellow stood up from behind the stern. I was glad 
to see him, for I had begun to think that there was witchcraft 
in the thing moving along by itself; but I can tell you I 
was savage with myself for not having guessed there was a 
man swimming behind and pushing it on. 

" He stooped over the boat, and took something heavy out ; 
then he felt about among the rooks under the wator, and then 
laid the thing down there, and seemed to me to be settling it 
firm. I had half a mind to jump up and let fly at him, 
but then I thought it would be better to let him finish what 
he was doing, and go off with the idea that no one had seen 
him. Bo I kept hid until he started again. He waded a 
short way before be had to swim, and I could see that as he 
went he was paying out a rope over the stem. It was clear 
enough now what he had been up to : he had been fixing an 
anchor. What he did it for, or what use it could be to him, I 
oould not say, but it was certain that he wonld not take all 
that trouble, wit^ the chance of being knocked on the head, 
far nothing ; so I waited for a bit till he had got out of sght, 
and over to the other aide of the port. 

"Then I got up and felt about, and, chancing to get my 
foot under the rope, went right over into the wat«r. After 
that you may guess I was not long in finding the anchor. 
I unknotted the rope from it and carried it ashore ; then it 
struck me that the Turks might take it into their heads to 
give a pull on it in the morning, and if tiey did, they 
would find out that their game, whatever it was, had been 
found out ; so I got hold of a stone cS about twenty pound 
weight, and fastened the rope's end round it. That was 
enough to prevent the rope getting slack and make them think 
that it was still fast to the andior; but, of coiu«e, if they 
pulled hard on it it would come home directly, I went and 
reported the matter the first thing this morning to the 
governor. He Beamed to think that it was important, and 
told me to bring the anchor up to the grand master, who 
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would get one of tihe English kuighte to find out all about it ; 
for he could not make out much of what I said." 

"It ia very important," Gervaise eaid, "and you behaved 
very wisely in the matter, and have rendered a great service 
l:^ yonr discovery. I will take you in at once to the grand 
master." 

Still bearing the anchor, the sailor followed Qervaise into 
an apartment where D'Aubusson was taking council with 
some of the senior knighta, 

" Pardon my interrupting your Highnega," Gervaise said ; 
■' but the matter is so important that I knew you would listen 
to it, however occupied you were." And he then repeated the 
narrative of the sailor's discovery. 

"This is indeed of the highest importance," D'Aubueson said, 
"and the knowledge that it gives us may enable us to defeat 
an attempt, that might otherwise have proved our ruin. You 
see, knighta, it solves the question that we were just discussing. 
We agreed that this long floating bridge that they have been 
constructing, was intended to enable them to cross the outer 
port and again attack St. Nicholas ; and yet it seemed to ns 
that even by night our batteries would be able to keep up such 
a fire on the boats, towing the bead of the bridge across, as to 
render it well-nigh impoeaible for them to get it over. Now 
you me what their plan is. With the aid of this rope, the end 
of which they think is firmly fixed on our side, they mean to 
haul the bridge across, and that so fdlently that they hope to 
be upon us almost before we have time to don our armour. We 
shall DOW be fully prepared, and need have no fear of the result." 

There could now be Uttle doubt that the attack would be 
made without lose of time, especially as the Turks behevedtbat 
they could get their bridge across uuseen. The fire-shipe — which 
were altogether more formidable than those Gervaise had 
improvised — were ordered to be made ready for action. This 
bebig arranged, the admiral left the council at once, that no 
time should be lost in getting them in readinesfl. D'Aubusson 
then tamed to the English sailor. 

(H41> AA 
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"You have rcxidered us a. great aervice indeed by youi 
vigilance, and showed great prudence by allowing the Turk 
to believe that be had accomplished his mission unsuspected. 
Had he thought he had been observed, some other plan would 
have been adopted. For so great a service it is meet that a 
great reward ebould bo given," 

He then took a bag from the hands of one of hia aeoretariee, 
whom he had sent to fetch it, while they were disousGing the 
matter of the fire-shipa. 

"Here are two hundred golden crowns," he added, handing 
the bag to the seaman. "With tbeee you can either settle 
on shore, or can build a stout ship and pursue your calling. 
Should you do so, call her the Bt. Nicholas, in remembrance 
of the gratitude of the Order of St. John for yoor having 
saved that fort from the Turks." 

Astonished and deUghted at the reward, whicji represented 
a very large sum in those days, the sailor stammered his 
thanks, and added, "I hope to-night that if I again have 
charge of a fire-ship, I may be able to do more to prove to your 
Highaees how grateful I am for the gift." 

Throughout the day preparations for the defence of St. 
Nicholas went on unceasingly. Gangs of men, as usual, 
worked in the breach ; but, as it was deemed advisable that 
there should be no outward show of activity that would lead 
the Turks to suspect that their design had been discovered, 
neither reinforcements of men nor mimitions were sent 
along the mole ; everything being taken out by boate, which, 
rowing closely along under the wall, were hidden from the 
view of the Turks. Barrels of Greek fire and pitch, cauldrons 
for heating the latter, a store of firewood, great balls of 
cotton steeped in oil and turpentine, sheaves of darts, spikes 
on short staves, that were, after darkness fell, to be thrust 
in among the fallen masonry to form a ehevaitce-d«-Jrige 
— these, and all other matters that the ingenuity ol the de- 
fenders could suggest, were landed at the water-gate of the 
fort, while the garrison was strengthraied by the addition of 
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a la^e number of knights. Stores of ammunition were 
collected in readineea at all the batteriee that commanded the 
mouth d the outer port, and by sunset lyAulnuson felt that 
everything that was possible bad been done to meet the 
impending storm. 

At midnight the Turkish preparations were complete. The 
attack by' the bridge was to be assisted by a large number of 
boats and other craft, and many armed galleys were also 
brought up to destroy or tow away the defender^ fire-ships. 
PaleologuB himself was down 1^ the shore directing the pre- 
parations. Some of his best troops were placed upon the 
floating bridge, and, when all was ready, the order was given 
to pull upon the rope. No sooner, however, did the strain 
eome upon it than there was a jerk, the rope slackened, 
and it was at once evident that the anchor bad been dis- 
covered and the well-laid jdan diacouoerted, Paleoli^us was 
furious, but, believing that the attack he had arranged would 
still be irresistible, he ordered a number of boats to take the 
bridge in tow, while a still larger force was to moke a direct 
attack upcm the breach. The movement was to be conducted 
as silently as possible until it was discovered, and then a dash 
forward was to be made. 

It was two o'clock before the freeh arrangements were 
completed and the boats put out. They had gone but a short 
distance when Uie anxious watchers in St. ^Nicholas learnt 
by the dull, confused sound that came across the water, that 
the attack was, in spite d the faQore of the plan to take the 
bridge silently across, to be persevered in. A cannon was at 
once fired to give notice to the other batteries to be in readi- 
ness, and as soon as the dark mass of boats was made out 
the guns of the fort op^ied a destruotive fire upon them, and 
a moment later were seconded by those from the fortress ; these, 
however, were at present being fired almost at random, as the 
Turkish boats could not be nmde out at that distance. Now 
that all need for concealment was at an end, the Turkish 
war-cry rose shrilly in the air, and the boatmen bent to their 
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oaiB. The great cannon at St. Anthony's Church hurled their 
tremendous missiles at the tower, seconded by the fire of a 
number of other pieces that iiad to the darkness been brought 
down almost to the water's edge. 

As before, the boats swept up to the foot of the breach, the 
Turks leaped out, and, undismayed by the storm of shot, 
climbed up to the assault. The short ladders thnt they had 
brought with them enabled them to surmount the escarpments 
so laboriously made, and with loud shouts of " Allah ! " they 
flung themselves upon the defenders on the crest of the breach. 
Here they were met by a, line even more difficult to break 
through than before. The knights were ranged three deep: 
those in the front were armed with swords and battle-axes, while 
those in the other two lines thrust their spears out between 
the swordsmen, covering them with a hedge of steel points. 
Others in the rear brought up buckets of blazing pitch and 
Greek fire, and, advancing through gaps left for the purpose, 
hurled the buckets down into the straggling mass on the slope. 
There the fire not only carried death among the assailants, 
but the lurid flames enabled the batteries to direct their shot 
with terrible effect upon the breach, the crowded boats at 
its foot, and the bridge which was, with immense labour, 
presently got into position. 

It was not long before fresh light was thrown upon the 
scene, as the fire-ships, issuing out from the inner harbour, 
burst into columns of flame, and, towed by boats, came 
into action. They were convoyed by the two galleys, each 
with a full complement of knights, and these soon became 
engaged in a fierce fight with the Turkish veeseb that bore 
down to arreet the course of the fire-ships. The scene was 
indeed a terrible one, the roar of cannon, the shouts ttf the 
combatants, the screams of the poor wretches upon whom the 
terrible Greek fire fell, the clash of arms and the shouts and 
cries 1^ the Turks as they preeeed across the bridge, unit«d in 
a din that thrilled with horror the spectators, both in the dtjr 
and on St. Stephen's Hill 
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Several of theTtirkiuh galleys, in their efforts to nirest the 
approach of the fire-chipB towards the Lridge, became them- 
selves involved in the flames ; but they were so far succeexful 
that when daylight broke the bridge was still intact and the 
combat at the breach continued to rage with determination 
and fury on both aides. The Turks there were led by a brave 
young prince named Ibrahim, a near relative of the sultan, 
with whom be was a great favourite, and he was ever in the 
front line of the asaailantn, his splendid bravery animating the 
MoldierH to continue their efforts. As the daylight broadened 
out, however, the light enabled the Christian gunners to aim 
with far greater accnrncy than had before been poiwible, and, 
concentrating their fire upon the bridge, across which rein- 
forcements continued to press to the support of the assailants, 
they succeeded in sinking so many of the boats that it was no 
longer paesable. 

Next they tum«i their fire upon the Turkish galleys, four 
of which they sank. Shortly afterwards, a ball struck the 
gallant young leader of the Turks, who, although previously 
several times wounded, had continued to fight in the front 
Une. He fell dead, and his followers, disheartened by his fall 
and by the destruction of the bridge, at once abandoned their 
efforts, and rushed down to the foot of the breach. The 
terrible scene enacted at the repulse of the previous attack 
was now repeated. The concentrated fire of the guns of the 
defenders carried destruction into ttie crowded mass. Some 
gained the boats that still remained uninjured, and rowed for 
the opposite shore ; the greater number rushed into the water 
and strove to recross it either by swimming or by the aid of 
the dibrit of the shattered boats. Their total lot« was greater 
even than that suffered by them in the firat attack, between 
two and three thousand being either killed or drowned, among 
them a number of their best oflioers. The amount of spcal, in 
the form of rich jewels and ooetly gold ornaments, found on 
the bodies of the dead piled on the breach, was very great. 

For three days after this terrible repulse the Turks were 
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inactive, the poeba remaining shut up in his tent, refusing 
to see anj one, or to iasue orders. At the end of that time 
he roused himself from hia stupor of grief and diBappotutment, 
and, abandoning the idea of any further attack up(m the 
pant that had cost him so dearly, he ordered the troops to 
move round and renew the attack up<m. the wall in front of 
the Jewe' quarter, and commence the construction (J a bat- 
tery on the edge of the great ditch facing the retrenchment 
behind the breach before effected. The knights of Italy and 
Spain determined to sMze the opportunity c^ retrieving the 
disgrace that had fallen upon them. At night they descended 
into the deep cutting, carrying acroea their ladders, and, silently 
mounting the opposite side, rushed with loud shouts into the 
nnfinished battery. The Turks there, taken utterly by sur- 
prise, made but a slight resistance ; a few were immediately 
cut down, and the rest fled panic-stricken. 

The knights at once set the woodwork of the battery on fire, 
hurled the guns down into the ditch, and then returned 
triumphantly into the town, the dashing feat completely 
reinstating them in the good opinion of the grand master and 
their comrades. 

The incident showed the pasha that he must neglect no 
precautions, and, accordingly, he commenced his works at a 
distance from the walls, and pushed his approaches regularly 
forward until he again established a battery on the site of 
that from which his troops had b^en so unceremoniously 
ejected. While forming the approaches, the workmen had been 
constantly harassed by the fire from the guns on the walls, 
suffering considerable loea of life; but th^ numerical 
superiority was so vast that the loBs in no way affected the 
plans of the pasha. 

As soon as the battery was completed, gangs of men, 
accustomed to mining operations, set to work in its rear to 
drive sloping passages downwards, opening into the face c^ the 
great outting, and through these vast quantities oi earth and 
stones were poured, so as to afford a passage acroes it, the 
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depth bemg lorgel; dimimshed hy the great pUe of rabloah 
that had already fallea from the breached wall. This novel 
mode of attack was altogether unexpected. The knights had 
regarded the foese that had been cut at such an enormoos 
expenditure <^ labour as forming an altogether impaBsable 
obatructiou, and were dismayed at seeing the progress made in 
filling it up. IVAubusGon himself, full of resources as he won, 
saw that the defence was seriously threatened, unless some 
plan of meeting this unexpected danger could be devised. 

He consulted Mattre Qeorgee; but the latter could make 
no suggestion ; hia only advice being the erection of a battery 
at a spot where it wa£ almost self-evident that it could be tj 
no utility whatever. Other circumstances combined to render 
the suspicions D'Aubussou had entertained of the good faith 
of the renegade almost a certainty. Qeorges was seized, tried, 
and put to torture, and under ibis owned that he had been 
sent into the town for the purpose of betraying it; and he 
was, the same day, hung in the great square. His guilt must 
always be considered as uncertain. There was no proof 
against him, save his own confessioQ ; and a confession extorted 
t^ torture is of no value whatever. There are certainly 
many good grounds for suspicion, but it is possible that Georges 
really repented his apostacy, and acted in good faith in desert- 
ing the standard of Faleologns. He was undoubtedly a man 
of altogether exceptional ability and acquirements, and even 
the knights who have written accounts of the siege do justice 
to the fascination of his manner and the charm oS his conver- 
sation. 

lyAabuBson now set to work in another direction to 
counteract the efforts of the Turks. He erected an immense 
wooden catapult, which threw huge pieces of rock into the 
midst of the Turkish works, crushing down the wooden screens 
erected to hide their approaches, breaking in the covered ways, 
and causing great loss of life among the bedegers. At the 
same time gaUeriee were driven below the breach, opening into 
the ditch, where their exits were concealed by massee of rublnsh. 
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Through thene ijtrong working parties ismied out at night, and 
carried away up the paesagen the rocks and other inateriak 
that the Turks had, during the day, brought, with immense 
labour, from a distance to the uhoot. The materials bo carried 
away were piled up behind the retrenchment, greatly adding 
to its thicknesH and strength. 

For some days the Turkv observed, to their astonishment, that 
the road they were constructing across the ditch was diminish- 
ing instead of increasing in bulk, and at length it became 
so evident that the garrison were in some way removing the 
materials, that the pasha determined to deliver the assault 
before the heap was so far diminished as to become impassable. 
His former defeats had, however, taught him that success 
could not be always calculated upon, however good its prospect 
might appear; and although he had no real hope that the 
defenders would yield, he sent a formal aummona for them to 
do so. This was i-ofused with disdain, and preparations were 
at once made for the assault. 

The paeha promixed to his Botdiers the sack of the town 
and all the booty captured, and so assured were they of success 
that sacks were made to carry off the plunder. Stakes, on 
which the knights, when taken prisoners, were to be impaled, 
were prepared and sharpened, and each soldier carried a coil 
of rope with which to secure his captives. 

Before ordering the assault, the way was prepared for it by 
a terrible fire from every siege gun of the Turks. This was 
kept up for twenty-four hours, and so tremeadous was the 
effect that the knights were unable to remain on the ram- 
parts. The Turkish troops moved into positioa for attack, 
their movements being covered by the roar of the guns, and 
soon after sunrise on the 22ud of July the signal was given, 
and at a number of different points the Turks rushed to the 
assault. All these attacks, save that on the breach, were 
merely feints, to distract the attention of the garrison, and ta 
add to tlie confusion caused by this sitdden and unexpected 
onslaught. The pasha's plans were well designed and carried 
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out ; tbe kuigbte, unable to keep their places on the rampart« 
under the storm of iniHGiles, had retired to shelter hehind the 
walls. There was no thought of an instant assault, as they 
considered that this would not be delivered until the new wall 
behind the breach had been demolished. 

Consequently, the rush of the Turks found tbe dofenders 
altogether unprepared. Swarming across the uasH of debria 
in the ditch, they ascended the breneh without opposition, 
and their scaling ladders were placed against the new wall 
before the knights could hurry up to its defence. Even before 
the alarm was given in the town, the Turkish standard was 
waving on the parapet, and the Moslems were crowding on to 
the wall in vast numbers. The suddenness of the attack, the 
complete surprise, the sound of battle at various points around 
the walls, caused for a time confusion and dismay among the 
knights charged with the defence of the wall facing tbe breacb. 
Boused by the uproar, the inhabitants of tbe town rushed up 
to their roofs to ascertain what whs happening, and their cries 
of wild terror anri alarm at seeing the Turkish banner on the 
walls added to the confusion, D'Aubusson sprang up from 
the couch, on which be had thrown himself in full armour, at 
the first sound of the alarm, and, sending off messages to all 
the atihergea to summon every man to the defence, ran down 
into the town, followed by a small party of knights. 

Rushing through tbe streets, now filled with half-dressed 
people wild with terror, he reached the foot of the wall, whose 
summit was crowded with the enemy, and saw in an instant that 
all was lost unless they could be driven thence without delay. 
The effect of his presence was instantaneous. The knights, 
hitherto confused and dismayed, rallied at once, and prepared 
for the desperate undertaking. Tbe bank on the inside was 
almost perpendicular, and those charged with its defence had 
used two or three ladders for ascending to the rampart. Theee 
were at once seiEed and planted against the wall. 

The position <A the contending parties was now reversed; 
the Christians were the asuailants, tbe Turks the defenders. 
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D'AubuBHOD himself tnts the first to ascend. Oorering bis 
head with his ehield, he mounted the rampart; but ere he 
could gain a footing on the top he was severely wounded and 
hurled backwards. Again he made the attempt, but was again 
woiiaded and thrown down. Once more he monnted, and this 
time mode good his footing. A moment later, Gecraise, who had 
accompanied him from the palace, stood be^e him. Animated 
with the same spirit as his leader, he threw himself reckleesl; 
against the Turks, using a short, heavy mace, which in a mSUe 
was far more useful than the long sword. Scimitars clashed 
upon his helmet and armour ; but at every blow he struck a 
Turk fell, and for each foot he gained a knight sprang on to 
the wall and joined him. Each moment their number increased, 
and the war-cry of the Order rose louder and fiercer above the 
din. The very number of the Turks told against them. Crowded 
together as they were they could not use their weapons 
effectually, and, presmng fiercely upon them, the knights 
drove them back along the wall on either hand, hurling them 
down into the street or over the rampart. 

On BO narrow a field of battle the advantage was all on the 
side of the knights, whose superior height and strength, and 
the protection afforded by their armour, rendered them almost 
invincible, nerved as they were with fury at the surprise that 
had overtaken them, and the knowledge that the fate of the 
city depended upon their efforts. After a quarter of an hour's 
desperate conflict the Turks were driven down the partial 
breach effected in the wall by the last bombardment, and the 
Christians were again the masters of their ramparts. Faleo- 
Icgus, however, hurried up reinforcements, headed by a band 
of janissaries, whose valour had decided many an obstinate con- 
flict. Befrav ordering them to advance, he gave instructions 
to a company of men of approved valour to devote all their 
efforts to attaoking D'Aubusson himself, whose mantle and 
rich armour rendered him a conspicuous object among the 
defenders of the breach. Advancing to the attack, the janis- 
saries hurst through the mass c{ Turks still contintiing the 
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conflict, and rushed up the breach. Then the ohoaen band, 
separating horn the rest, flung themselves upon the grand 
master, the suddennen and fury d their attack iaolatiiig him 
and Gervaise from the knighte aixnind. 

Surrounded as he was by foes, already sufFering from two 
severe wounds and shalceti by his falls from the ladder, the 
grand master yet made a valiant defence in front, while Ger- 
vaise, horhng his mace into the face of one of bis assailants, and 
drawing his two-handed sword, corered him from the attack 
from behind. D'Aubussoo received two more severe wounds, 
but still fought on. Qervaise, while in the act of cutting 
down an assailant, heard a shout of triumph from behini^ 
and, looking round, he saw the grand master sinking to the 
ground from another wound. With a cry rf grief axid fury 
Gervaise sprang to him, recdving as he did so several blows on 
his armour and shield intended for the fallen knight, and, 
standing across him, showered his blows with such strength 
and swiftness that the janissariee shrank back before the 
sweep of the flashing steel. More than one who tried to spring 
into close quarters fell cleft to the chin, and, ere his assailants 
could combine for a general rush, a body of knights, who had 
just beaten off their assailants, fell upon the ranks of the 
janissaries with a force and fury there was no withstand- 
ing, and the chosen troops of the sultan for the fit«t time 
broke and fled. 

Excited almost to madness by the ught of their beloved 
master stretched bleeding on the ground, the knights dashed 
down the breach in eager pursuit. This action was decisive 
ot the fate of the struggle. The panic among the janissaries 
at once spread, and the main body of troops, who had hitherto 
valiantly striven to regain the advantage snatched from them, 
now lost heart and fled in conf usion. But their escape was barred 
by the great body of reinforcements pressing forward across the 
heap d mbbish that formed the bridge over the deep ditch. 
Maddened by fear, the fugitives strove to cut a way through 
their friends. The whole oi the defendera <£ the breach now 
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fell upon the rear of the etruggling maiie, hewing tlem down 
ftlmotit without regiGtance, while the cannon from the walls 
and towera kept up an unoeaaing fire until the last survivors 
of what had become a massacre, succeeded in gaining their 
works beyond the ditch, and fled to their camp. 

From every gateway and postern the knights now poured 
out, and, gathering together, advanced to the attack of St. 
Stephen's Hill. They met with but a faint resistance. The 
greater portion of the disorganised troops had made no pause at 
their camp, but had continoed their headlong flight to the 
harbour, where their ships were moored, Paleologus himself, 
heart-broken and despairing at his failure, sharing their flight. 
The cainp, with all its rich booty and the great banner of the 
paKha, fell into the hands of the victors, who, satisfied with 
their saccesM, and exhausted by their efforts, made no attempt 
to follow the flying foe, or to hinder their embarkation; for 
even now the Turks, enormoui^ly outnumbering them as they 
did, might be driven by despair to a resifitance bo desperate as 
once again to turn the tide of victory. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THB REWARD OP VALOUR, 

GERTAISE knew nothing at the time of the final result of 
the battle, for as soon as the knights had burst through 
the circle of hie opponents, he sank insensible on the body 
of the grand master. When he came to himself, he was 
lying on a bed in the hospital of the Order. As soon as he 
moved, Balph Haroourt, who was, with other knights, occupied 
in tending the wounded, came to his bedside. "Thank Qod 
that you are conscious again, Oervaise ! They told me that it was 
but faintnese and loss <£ blood, and that none of your wounds 
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were likely to prove mortal, and for the laat twelve hours they 
have decl&red that you were asleep : but you looked so white that 
I could not but fear you would never wake again." 

" How is the grand maeter ? " Gervaise naked eagerly. 

Balph ahook his head. 

" He ie wounded sorely, Gervaise, and the leech declarex that 
one at least of hia wounds is mortal ; still, I cannot bring my- 
aelf to believe that bo great a hero will be taken away in the 
moment of victory, after having done such marvels for the 
cause not only of the Order, but of all Christendom." 

" Then you beat them back again from the breach ^ " Qervalae 

"That was not all. They were in such confusion that we 
sallied out, captured their camp, with the pasha's banner and 
an enormous quantity of spoil, and pursued them to their 
harbour. Then we halted, fearing that they might in their 
desperation turn upon us, and, terribly weakened as we wei-e by 
our lotoses, have again snatched the victory from our grasp. So 
we let them go on board their ships without interference, and 
this morning there is not a Turkish sail in sight. The inhabit- 
ants are well-nigh mad with joy. But elated as we are at our 
success, our gladneea ia sorely damped by the state of the grand 
mai^r, and the loea of so many of our oomradee, though, indeed, 
our langue has suffered less than any of the others, for the 
brunt of the attacka on St. Nicholas and the breach did not fall 
upon us, still we lost be.'iTily when at last we hurried up to win 
back the wall from them." 

" Who have fallen ? " Giervaiae asked. 

"Among the principal knights are Thomas Ben, Henry 
Haler, Thomas Ploniton, John Yaquelin, Adam Tedbond, 
Henry Batasbi, and Henry Anlui. Marmaduke Lumley is 
dangerously wounded. Of the younger knights, some fifteen 
have been kUled, and among them your old enemy Rivers. He 
died a coward's death, the only one, thank Qod, of all our langue. 
When the fray was thickest Sir John Boswell marked him 
crouching behind the parapet. He seized him l^ the gorget, and 
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hauled Mm out, but hia kueee shook ao that he could scarcely 
walk, and would have slunk ba^ik when released. Sir John 
raised bis mace to slay him as a di^graoe to the Order and our 
langxie, when a ball from one of the Turkish cannon cut him 
well-nigh in half, bo that he fell by the bands of the Turks, 
and not by the sword of one of the Order he had disgraced. 
Fortunately none, save half-a-dosen knights of our Umgv^ saw 
t^ affair, and you may be sure we shall say nothing about it ; 
and instead of Bivers' name going down to infamy, it will 
appear in the list of those who died in tbe defence i^ Khodes." 

" May Ood aasoil bis soul 1 " G^ervaise said eameetly. " Tis 
strange that one of gentle blood should have proved a coward. 
Had he remained at home, and turned courtier, instead of 
entering the Order, he might have died honoured, without any 
one ever coming to doubt his courage." 

"He would have turned out bad wbatevw be was," Ralph 
said oontemptuously ; " for my part, I never saw a single good 
quality in him." 

Long before Qervaise was out of hospital, the glad tidings 
that D'Aubusson would recover, in spite cS., the prognostica- 
tions of the leecb, spread joy through the city, and at about 
the same time that Oerv^se left the hospital the grand master 
was able to ait up. Two or three days afterwards be sent for 
Oervaise. 

"I owe my life to you, Sir Qervaise," be said, stretching 
out his tbin, white hand to him as he entered. " You stood 
by me nobly till I fell, iat, though unable to stand, I was not 
unconscious, and saw how you stood above me and kept the 
swarming Moslems at bay. No knight throughout the siege 
has rendered such great service as you have done. Since I 
have been lying unable to move, I have thought i£ many 
things; among them, that I_ bad forgotten to give you the 
letters and presents that came for you after you sailed away, 
Tbey are in that cabinet ; please bring tbem to me. There," 
he said, as Qervaise brought a bulky parcel which the grand 
maater opened, " this letter is from the Hijy Father himself. 
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That, aa joa may see from the arms on the seal, is fr<»u 
Florence. The others are from Fisa, Leghorn, and Naples. 
Barely, Sir Qervaiae, has any potentate or knight earned 
the thanks of so many great dties. These caskets accompanied 
them. Sit down and read your letters. They mnst be copied 
in our records," 

Qervaise first opened the one from the Pope. It waa writt^i 
by his own hand, and expressed his thanks as a temporal 
sovereign for the great benefit to the commerce of his aubjects 
l^ the destruction d the corsair fieet, and as the head of the 
Christian Church for the blow struck at the Moslems. The 
other three letters were alike in character, expressing the 
gratitude of the dtiea for their deliverance from the danger, 
and of their admiration for the action by which a fieet was 
destroyed with a smgle galley. Along with the letter from 
Pisa was a casket containing a heavy gold chain set with 
gems. Florence sent a casket containing a .document bestow- 
ing upon him the freedom of the city, and an order upon the 
treasury for five thousand ducats that had been voted to him 
by the grand council of the Republic ; while Ferdinand, King 
of Naples, bestowed on him the grand cross td the Order <^ 
St. Michael. 

" The armour I had hung up in the armoury, where it has 
been carefully kept clean. I guessed what It was, by the weight 
<£ the case when it came, and thought it best to open it, as it 
might have got spoilt by rust. It is a timely gift. Sir Qervaise, 
for the ai^e has played havoc with the suit Genoa gave you ; 
it is sorely battered, dinted, and broken, and, although you can 
doubtless get it repaired, if I were you I would keep it in its 
present state as a memorial — and there could be no prouder one 
— of the part you bore in the siege. I have seen Garetto this 
morning. He sails for Genoa to-morrow, where he will, I 
hope, soon recover bis strength, fcv the wounds he reodved at 
St. Nicholas have healed but slowly. He said," — and a momen- 
tary smile crossed the grand master's face—" that he thought 
a change might benefit you also, for he was sore that the air 
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here had ecarce recovereil fi-um the tiiint of blood. Therefore, 
here is a paper granting you three months' leave. Hja com- 
luandery is a pleasant one, and well Bilnated on Uie slopes of 
the hills ; and the fresh air will, doubtless, speedily set you up. 
I should lik« nothing better than a stay there myself, but 
there is much to do to repair the damages caused by ^-^^ 
siege, and to place the city in a state of defence should the 
Turlcs again lay mege to it; and methinks Mahomet will 
not sit down qnietly under the heavy reverse his troops have 
met with." 

" But I shmdd be glad to stay here to assist in the work, 
your Highness." 

"There are plenty of knights to see to that," D'Aubusson 
replied, " and it will be long before you are fit for such work. 
No, I give my orders tw you to proceed with Caretto to 
Genoa — unless, indeed, you would prefer to go to some other 
locality to recruit your strength." 

"I would much rather go with Sir Fabiicius, your Highness, 
than to any place where I have no acquaintances. I have a 
great esteem and respect for him." 

" He is worthy <rf it ; there is no nobler knight in the Order, 
and, had I fallen, none who could mora confidently have been 
selected to fill my place. He has an equally high opinion 
of you, and spoke long and earnestly concerning you." 

A fortnight later the ship carrjing the two knights arrived 
at Genoa. 

" I will go ashore at once, 0«rvaise," Caretto said. " I know 
not whether my comdn is in the city or on her estate ; if the 
former, I will stay with her for a day or two before g(Ang oif 
to my commandery, and of course you will also be hor gueet. 
I hope she will be here, for methinks we shall both need t« 
refit our wardrobes before we are fit to appear in society." 

" Certainly I shall," Gervnise agreed ; " for, indeed, I find that 
my gala costume suffered a good deal during my long absence ; 
and, moreover, although I have not increased in height, I have 
broadened out a good deal since I was here two years ago." 
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"Yes; you were a youth then, Garvaiae, and now you are a 
man, and one of no ordinary strength and size. The aUn of 
Tripoli, and your Uhours during the Edege, have added some 
years to your appearance. 7ou are, I think, little over twenty, 
but you look two or three years older. The change is even 
greater in your manner than in your appearance; you were 
then new to command, doubtful as to your own powers, 
and diffident with those older than yourself. Kow for two 
years you have thought and acted for yourself, and have 
shown yourself capable of rnitlrir ig a mark even among men 
like the knights of St. John, both in valour and in fitness to 
command. Y<m saved St. Nicholas, you saved the life of the 
grand master ; and in the order of the day he issued on the 
morning we l€^ granting you three months' leave ior the 
recoveiy of your wounds, he took the opportunity of recording, 
in the name of the council and himself, their admiration for 
the services rendered by you during the siege, and his own 
gratitude for saving his life when he lay helpless and sur- 
rounded by the Moslems — a testimony of which any knight 
of Christendom might well feel proud." 

It was three hours before Garetto returned to the ship. 

"My cousin is at home, and will be delighted to see you, 
I am sorry that I have kept you waiting bo long, but at 
present Gmoa, and, indeed, all Europe, is agog at the news of 
the defeat of the Turks, and Italy especially sees clearly 
enough that, had Rhodes fallen, she would have been the next 
object of attack by Mahomet ; therefore the ladies would not 
hear ol my leaving them until I had told them something at 
least of the events of the siege, and also how it came about 
that you were there to share in the defence. I see that you 
are ready to land ; therefore, let ns be going at once. Most 
of the people will be taking their siesta at present, and we 
^all get through the streets without being mobbed ; for I can 
assure you that the mantle of the Order is just at present in 
such high favour that I had a hard task to wend my way 
through the streets to my cousin's house," 

Oil ) EB 
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On arriving at the palace of the Countees d F<ffli, Gervaise 
was Burpriaed at the change that haA takea place in the Lady 
Olaudia. From what Oaretto had said, he was prepared to 
find that she had grown out of her girlhood, and had altered 
much. She had, however, changed even more than he had 
expected, and had become, he thought, the faireet woman 
that he had ever seen. The oounteas greeted him with great 
ocardiality ; but Claudia came forward with a timidity that con- 
trasted strangely with the outgpoken frankness he remembered 
in the g^l. For a time they all chatted together of the eymta 
of the siege, and of hia captivity. 

" The news that yon had been captured threw quite a gloom 
over us, Sir Oerv^ise," the countess said. "We at first 
ooDsoled ourselves with the thought that yon would speedily 
be ransomed ; but when months passed by, and we heard that 
all the efforts oi the grand master had failed to discover where 
you had been taken, I should have lost all hope had it not been 
that my cousin had returned after an even longer captivity 
among the Moors. I am glad to hear that you did not suffer 
so many hardships as he did." 

"I am in no way to be pitied. Countess," Qervaise said 
lightly. "I had a kind master for some months, and was 
treated as a friend rather than as a slave ; afterwards, I had 
the good fortune to be made the head of the labourers at the 
buildings in the sultan's palace, and although I certainly 
worked with them, the labour was not greater than one could 
perform without distress, and I had naught to complain of as 
to my craidition." 

After talking for upwards of an hour, the Countess told 
Caretto that she bad several matters on which she needed hia 
counsel, and retired with him to the next room c^ the suite 
opening from the apartment in which they had been sitting. 
For a minute or two the others sat silent, and then Claudia 
said, — 

" You have changed much since I saw you last, Sir Gervaise, 
Then it seemed to me scarcely possible that you could have 
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performed the feat of destroying the coraair fleet ; now it is 
not BO difficult to understand." 

"I hare videned out a bit, Ladjr Claudia, iij monstache 
is really a moustache, and not a pretence at one ; otherwiee I 
dou't feel that I have changed. The alteration in yourself is 
infinitely greater." 

" I, too, have filled out," she said, with a smile. " I was a 
thin girl then — all comers and angles. No, I don't want any 
complimento, of which, to tell you the truth, I am heartily dck. 
And so," she Went on in a softer tone, "you have actually 
brought my gage home I Oh, Sir Qerraise," — and her eyes 
filled with tears — " my cousin has told me I How could you 
have been ao foolish aa to remain volimtarily in captivity, that 
you might recover the gage a chUd hod given you ? " 

"!Not a child, La«fy Claudia, A girl not yet a woman, I 
admit ; yet it was not given in the spirit (A a young girl, but 
in that of an earnest woman. I had taken a vow never to 
part with it, as you had pledged yourself to bestow no similar 
favour upon any other knight. I was confident that you 
would keep your tow; and although in any ca^ as a true 
knight, I was bound to preserve your gift, still more so was 
I bound by the thought d the manner in which you had 
presented it to me." 

" But I could not have blamed you — I should never have 
dreamt of blaming yon," she said earnestly, " for losing it as 
you did." 

"I felt sure. Lady Claudia, that had it been absolutely 
beyond my power to regain it you would not have blamed me ; 
but it was not beyond my power, and that being ao had I been 
obliged to wait for ten years, instead of two, I would not have 
come back to you without it. Moreover, you must remember 
that I prized it beyond all things. I had often scoffed at 
knighta <^ an Order like ours wearing ladiee* favours. I 
had always thought it absurd that we, pledged aa we are, 
should thus declare ourselves admirers of one woman mon 
than another. But this seemed to me a gage of anotber 
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kind ; it was too sacred to be shown or spoken of, and I orHy 
mentioned it to Oaretto as he croes-queetioDed me aa to why I 
refused the c^er of ransom; and should not have done so 
then, had he not been present when it was bestowed. I 
regarded it not as a lightly-given favour, the reeult of a 
pasmng fancy by one who gave favours freely, but as a pledge 
of friendship and as a guerdon for what I had done, and 
therefore, more to be honoured than the gifts of a Kepublic 
freed from a paaong danger. Had you then been what you 
are now, I might have been foolish enough to think of it in 
another light, regardless of the fact that yon are a rich heirees 
<£ one of the uobleet families in Italy, and I a knight witii no 
possessions save my awoid." 

" Say not bo, Sir Gervaise," she said impetuoudy. " Are you 
not a knight on whom Genoa and Florence have bestowed their 
citizenship, whom the Holy Father himself has thanked, who 
has been honoured by Fiaa, and whom Ferdinand of Naples 
has created a Knight of the Grand Cross of St. Uichael, whom 
the grand master has singled oat for praise among all the vali' 
ant knights of the Order of St. John, who, as my oonsin tells 
me, saved him and the fort he commanded from capture, and 
who stood alone over the fallen grand master, surrounded by a 
crowd of foes. How can you speak of yourself as a simple 
knight r' 

Then she stopped, and eat ulent for a minute, while a 
flush of colour mounted to her cheeks. "Give me my gage 
again. Sir Gervaise," she said gently. 

In silence Qervaiae removed it from his neck, wondering 
greatly what conld be her intention. She turned it over and 
over in her hand. 

" Sir Knight," she said, " this was of no great value in my 
eyes when I bestowed it upon you ; it was a gage, and not a 
pft. Now it ia to me of value beyond the richest gem on earth ; 
it is a proof of the faith and loyalty of the knight I most esteem 
and hononr, and so in giving it to you again, I part with It 
with a pang, for I have far greater reason to prize it than 
yon can have. I gave it you before as a giri, proud that a 
knight who had gained such honour and applause should wear 
her favour, and without the thought that the trinket was a 
heui-t. I give it to yon now as a woman, far prouder than 
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before that yoa ehould wear her gage, and not blind to the 
meauing of the emblem." 

Qervuise took her hand as she fastened it round his neck, 
and kiesed it ; then, still holding it, he said, — 

"Do you knov what you are doing, Claudia? You are 
raising hopes that I have never been presumptuous enough 
to chtuish." 

" I cannot help that," she said softly. " There is assuredly 
no presumption in the hope." 

He paused a m<anent. 

"Yon would not esteem me," he said, holding both her 
hands now, " were I false to my vows, I will return to Bhodes 
to-morrow, and ask the grand master to forward to the Pope 
and endorse my petition, that I may be released from my vows 
to the Order. I cannot think that he op the Holy Father will 
refuse my request. Then, when I am free, I can tell you how 
I love and honour yon, and how, as I have in the past devoted 
my life to the Order, so I will in the future devote it to your 
ham)itiess." 

Tke girl bowed her head. 

'"Tis right it should be so," she said. "I have waited, 
feeling in my heart that the vow I had given would bind 
me for life, and I should be content to wait years longer if 
needs be. But I am bound by no vows, and can ac^ow- 
ledge that you have long been the lord of my life, and that 
so long as you wore the heart I had given you, so long would 
I listen to the wooing of no other." 

" I fear that the countess, your mother " Oervaise began, 

but she interrupted him. 

"You need not fear," she said. "My mother has long 
known, and knowing also that I am not given to change, has 
ceased to importune me to listen to other offers. Her sole 
objection was that you might never return from captivity. 
Kow that you have come hiek with added honours, die wUl 
not only offer no objection, but will, I am sure, receive you 
gladly, e^>ecially as she knows that my cousin Sir Fabricius, 
for whom she haa the greatest affection, holds you in such 
high esteem." 

Six months later Gervaise again landed at Genoa, after having 
stayed at Borne for a few days on his way back. D'Aubueaon 
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had expressed no surprise at hla return to lUiodee, or at the 
request he made. 

"Caretto prepared me for this," he said, smiling, "when 
he Bfiked me if you might accompany him to Oenoa. The 
Order will be a loser, for you would assuredly have risen to the 
grand priorage of your loTigue some day. But we have no 
right to complain ; you have done your duty and more, and 
I doubt not that should Mahomet again lay aiege to Bhodee, 
we may count on your hastening here to aid us ? 

" That assuredly you may, sir. Should danger threaten, my 
Bword will be as much at the service of the Order as if I were 
still a member of it." 

"I by no means disapprove," D'Aubusson went on, "of 
knights leaving us when they have performed their active 
service, for in civil life they sometimee have it in their power 
to render better service to the Order than if passing their 
lives in the quiet duties of a provincial commandery. It will be 
so in your case : the lady is a great heiress, and, as the possessor 
of wide lands, your influence in Northem Italy may be very 
valuable to us, and in case of need you will, like my brother 
De MonteuU, be able to bring a gathering of men-at-arms to our 
aid. Have no fear that the Pope will refuse to you a release 
from your vows. My recommendation alone would be sufficient; 
but as, moreover, he is himself undbr an obligation to you, he 
will do BO without hesitation. Since you have been away, your 
friend Harcourt has been apptnnted a commander of a galley, 
and Sir John Boswell, bemg incapacitated by the grievous 
wounds he received during the siege, ha.'* accepted a rich com- 
mandery in England, and sailed but two days since to take up 
his charge. By the way, did you write a reply to those letters 
Bzpresstng your thanks and explaining your long silence ? " 

"Tes, your Highness, I wrote the same evening you gave 
them to me." 

" That is right. The money voted you by Florence will be 
useful to you now, and there is still a sum sent by your 
commandery owing to you by the treasury. I will give you 
an order for it. However rich an heiress a knight may win, 'tis 
pleasant for him to have money of his own ; not that you will 
need it greatly, for, among the presents you have received, 
the ]ewe£ are valuable enough for a wedding gift to a princees. 
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Qcrvaise was weU received at Some, and the Pope, after 
reading the grand master's letter, and learning from him his 
reason for wishing to leave the Order, without hesitation 
granted him absolution from his tows. A few months later 
there was a grand wedding at the cathedral of Qenoa, the 
doge and all the nobles of the Republic being present. 

Balph Harcourt and nine other young knigbte bad accom- 
pacied Gervaise from ^odes by the permisson, and indeed at 
the suggestion, of the grand master, who was anxious to 
show that Gtervaise bad his full approval and countenance 
in leaving the Order. Caretto who had been appointed grand 
pricor of Italy, had brought the knighte from all the com- 
manderies in the northern republics to do honour te the 
occasion, and the whole, in their rich armour and the mantles 
rf the Order, made a distinguishing feature in the scene. 

The defeat of the Turks created such enthusiasm throughout 
Europe that when the grand prior of England laid before 
the king letters he had received from the grand master and 
Sir Jobu Kendal, speaking in the highest terms of the various 
great services Q«rvaise had rendered to the Order, Edward 
granted his request that the act of attainder against Sir Thomas 
Tresham and his descendante should be reversed and the estetes 
restored to Qervaise. The latter made, with bis wife, occa- 
sional journeys to England, staying a few months on his estates 
in Kent ; and as soon as his second son became old enough, be 
sent him to England to be educated, and settled the estate 
upon him. He himself bad but few pleasant memories of 
England; he had spent indeed but a very short time there 
before be entered the house of the Order in Clerkenwell, and 
that time bad been marked by constant anxiety, and concluded 
with the loss trf bis father. The great estates that were now 
his in Italy demanded his full attention, and, as one of the 
most powerful nobles of Genoa, he bad come to take a 
prominent part in the affairs of the Republic 

He was not called upon to fulfil bis promise to aid in the 
defence of Rhodes, for the death of Mahomet just at the time 
when he was preparing a vast expedition against it, free I the 
Island for a long time frcon fear <^ an invasion. IVom time 
to time they received visits from Ralph Harooort, who, after 
five y<!aia longer service at Rhodes, received a commandery in 
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Er|i>;lattd. He held it a few years only, and then r^umed to the 
Island, whom be obtained a high offidal appointment. 

In U89 Bir John Boawell became bailiff of the English 
langvs, and Sir Fabricius Oaretto waa in 1513 elected gtund 
master of tbe Order, and held the office ^ht years, dying 
in 1521. 

When, in 1522, forty-two years after tbe first siege, Rhodes 
was again beleaguered, Qervaise, who had, on the death of tbe 
Countess, become Count of ForU, raised a large body of men- 
at-arms, and sent them, under the command of his eldest son, 
to take part in the defence. His third son had, at the age of 
sixteen, entered tbe Order, and rose to high rank in it. 

Tbe defence, though even more obstinate and desperate than 
tbe fii-Et, was attended with lees success, for after inflicting 
enormous losses upon the great army, commanded by the 
Sultan Solyman himself, the town was forced to yield; for 
although the Grand Master Lisle Adam, and most of his 
knights, would have preferred to bury themselves beneath the 
ruins rather than yield, they were deterred from doing so, 
by the knowledge that it would have entailed the massacre ot 
the whole of tbe inhabitants, who bad throughout the aege 
fought valiantly in the defence of the town. Solyman had 
suffered such enormous losses that he was glad to grant favour- 
able conditions, and tbe knights sailed away from the city they 
had held so long and with such honour, and afterwards 
eatabUshed themselves in Malta, where they erected another 
stronghold, which in tbe end proved an even more valuable 
bulwark to Christendom than Rhodes bad been. There were 
none who assisted more generously and largely, by gifts of 
money, in the eetabliahment of the Order at Malta than 
Gervuise. His wife, while she lived, was as eager to aid in the 
cause as he was himself, holding that it was to the Order 
she owed her husband. And of all their wide posaeeaions 
thera were none so valued by them both, as the Ottle coral 
heart set in pearls that she, as a girl, bad given him, and 
ho bad BO f.''.ithfully brought back to her. 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 
The Tiger of Mysore: A Story of the War witli Tii>poo 

3»ib. By U. A. HeNTT. With 12 lUiatrationB by W. H. Ma8- 
OBTHUN, and a Mnp. Crown Bvn, cloth elegant, olivine edg;e)i, 61. 
Dick HuUuuI'b futher in rupposed U> be one of tlie English csplivcs in 
th* hsnda of thnt bloodthirsty tyrant. Tippou Saib, who U known in history 
lu "The Ti«^r of Mysore". So Dick, who is a npirileil lad, rotolves to pro- 
ceed to liidiu, ({flin tidings of his father, and help him to escape, ilpoKiable. 
Accordingly he Mtila for Madraa, joins the aimy nnder Lord C'omuul'iii. 
and lakes part in a campaign agaiiut I'ippoo. Afterwardii, he axanmcs a 
dingviBS: enters Seringspiitam, the capital of Mysore; reacues Tippoo's 
barvm from a tiger; and is appointed to liigh office by the tymnC In this 
capncity Dick riidls the hill (ortroMea, atill in nearch of his father, and nl 
lost be iliscorers him in the great stronghold of Bavandroog. The hozanl- 
ous rescue which Dick attompts, and the perilous nif^ht rido through tiie 
enemy's country are at length occomplidhed, and the young fellow^s 
dangerous niisdon b done. And the end comes all too soon— mi clever, 
and plucky, and daring are tfae devices and odveDtures of gallant Dick 
Holland. 

A Knight of the White Cross: a Tale of the siege of 

Rhodes. By G. A. Hkntt. With 12 full-pafce lUuatratiana by 
Ralph Peacook. Crown 8vo, cloth el^jnt, olivine edges, 9s. 
Gerviiise Treshum, llie hero of this story, is determined to follow a mili- 
tary career, and from his father's friendship to the Grand Prior of the 
Knights of St John, be is enabled to join that famous Order. LeariiiK 
England he proceeds to the island *troiit,-liold of Rhodes, and becomes a page 
in the household of the Grand Master. Subsequently, Oervoise is made a 
Knight of the While Cross for Tolour in a sea-light with pirates, while soiii 
afterwards he is appointed commander of a war>galley, and in his first toyage 
destroys a fleet of Moorish corsairs. During one of his cruises the young 
knight is attacked on shore, captured after a desperate struggle, and sold 
into slavery in 'I'HpnlL He suceeeils in escaping, however, and retnms to 
Rhodes in time to tdiko part in the splendid defence of that forti-ess when 
it was besieged by all tbe might of tlie Turks. Altogotlicraflne chivalrous 
tale, of varied interest, and full of noUe daring. 
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The Dash for Khartoum: a Tt>ie i>f the Nile ExH'ti'»i- 

By G. A. HtNTV. With 10 |«t,'« lUustratiuns by J. StHusetitG and 

J. Kamh, and i Plain, Crown 8vo, clotli elegant, olivine e<lgee, Ot. 

•• 11 la litrrallf Inie Uiat the narrative uevcr Ofljn ■ nHimeiit: fT the iiH-iileiiH 



C.oogic 



S BOOKa FOR roUSO PEOPLE. 



BY a A. HENTY. 

"ftunlji Hr. Haiil> iliaulil uuilantaud boyi' tiul» belter tliu u 



Bidxutd laattrationfrom " ITuf/' (As Soioit". 

Wulf the Saxon: a Stury of tlie Noi-niiiu a.nqiiest. By 
G. A. HiNTv. With Vi ya^ IlliistnUinnn by IUlph Peacock. 

Chhtq 8vo, oliith etagKit. olivine edges, 6». 
" Th* Kurj' ilHiira Mr Hoiity Btlilahnt"- l)nit» Cknmirlr 
■■ WiJ/Uu Sfliort !• Mieoii.l lo nc>ue nl Mr. llciity't hlib.i-irAl IbIi«, uhJ »« mir 
ulelj' uy tlint a biij liini' leani fruiii It iiHHt gtliiiiiiu lililmy Uikii In "ill Iruio 
nianj ii leltuiu t'>me Tlie ji'liiln ii[llHiSii\iiiicliai;iFtiiriii.i:htlua VErylupplI)', 



Dt ttie iKiiod ii iXH/ rewUBlructnl."— TJka Siavn 

By Pike and Dyke: a TnW »( tUe Ri»p of tlie Dutch Ke- 

pnblic. By G, A. JfENTV. Witli 10 p>;,'eII1uiitvnticin9 by MatnaRD 

Brown, mA 4 Miipa. Crown 8vo, cliith el^niit, ulivine edsm, Oj. 

■• Tlie miBinn .'r VkI to ili-llver 1"tl<^ Irnm Willlnni lhr> flllfiit to hli lulhi'rcnU 

■( Brnnrlt. the fisht '•! tlie K~-( lV«lt<« with theNr^KiMi in.-.n-i.rnar. itic hutrle 



■likli an wuithy <>t Mr. llcii 



:|z..l:, Google 



lint ruk. "- 



aVACKlB * 90S-S BOOKS FOR Y0(7S0 PBOPLE. 



BY G. A. HENTY. 
Tlei of idianlure lor bora Mr. 



The Lion of St. Hark: A Tale of Venice iu the Fourteenth 

Century. Ky G. A. Hghtt. With 10 page UluHtrationB bj Gobiwn 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegimt, olivine edgcx, 6a. 
" Erarr bojr ihoiilil rtail Tht Lion vf St. Mark. J[r. Heiity bM new pmdac«<l 

Iwt It olll IH rud wiUi Vtea tuio^nrnxV -fkt SaOintay Hicieyi. 

By England's Aid; The Treeini; of tlie NetherlandB(158S- 

ISOi). By G. A. Hektv. With 10 page Illiutrktians by Alfmii 

PlARSI, and 4 Ma(n. Civwn 8vo, cloth el^^ant, olivine edges, Si. 

"Tta« (lor; U tolil witli RTsnt anlniatlan. and the lilateirlcal mnlcrlxL la must 

■flectliel; eunibinnl »lUi a niunt eii»lleiil pluL"— AtCurdav ilifitit. 

Under Drake's Flag:: A Tnle or the Spanish Haiu. By 
G. A. Hentv. Illustrated by 12 page Pictures by GuaiiON Bbownk. 
Crown Svo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6f. 
■"Iliere la nut a rinll chapter, nor. Indeed, ■ dnil pwe In tlie booh; but tlis 

■utiior km m vareliilly w<Tk«d iii> til> tiiiije.t tlmt tlie eit'lUim •IhOb ot bii 

Bonnie Prince Cliarlie: a Tale c.f F(Hite..oy and C«lIo<let>. 
By G. A. Hehtt. With 12 page llliutratioiis by Gordon Browne. 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6i. 
"RonaM. the hero, Is very like the hem ot Q<-e»ti<i DHrmi-d. The lad'i 

variily ol liiulileiit. Mi Henty baa here «nrp««wd hlni«ell."—Sjiritator, 

"A blatoriral Tomsnce ot the l>eat qiinKty. Mr. Heiity baa wiitten manj more 
aensatlonal atorlcs. but never a more artJUk oue."-.il«irt(ii<t'. 

Fop the Temple: a l^le of the F-M of Jerusalem. By 
G. a. Hentc. With 10 piii,'e llhistrotionB by 8. J. SoLOUOK, and 
a ("oloiired Map. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edgea, 6t 

"Mr. Henty'a |ir«plilqpi™epLrlnreiot lhehnpel«uJei»lahre>[itHiic« to Soman 
svaT adils iuii>lher IrnI lu bli reeonl nl tlie rHiiiiiiia wan of Uie wuild. His booll 
ia one ot Mr. Henly'a i-leveiiit enarts.~-CinjiAw. 

True to the Old Flair^ a Tnle of the Ameriom War of 

Indepeudence. By U, A. Hbntv. With 1'2 page Illiiatrations by 

Gdbih>n Bbownb. Crown Svo, doth elegant, olivine edges, 6t, 

" Does Jnallce to tlie pincrk anil ■letrnihiation ot tlw BiiUah soliliera. The ton 

of an Anieriuin l.iyal hit, ohii iviiiniiia true hi onr lae. lalli aninn:; the hostile ml- 

shiaa in that tetf Hnnin uiiinlrr urbiili hiia been eadrand tu u> b]' the eipleila 



:,■:.. l:,G0Oglc 



ULACKIK i soys BOOKS FOR YOUSQ FKOPLB. 



BY a. A. HENTY. 

■• Mr H«ntr I* tlw king at ituIT-Mllen fur («)r« '- 



Redimd lavttratuiu/mm -SI BarUmle.nra'i Kte ' . 

St. Bartholomew's Eve: a Tale uf tlie Huguenot Wars. 
B; G. A. Hentv. With 12 ^94,1: Illugtretionn by H. J. Dbapkb, 
and K Map. Crown 8vo, clnth elegant, olivine ed({i*, C*. 
"AmLIy nulileilory. which adult retden ivlll Rnil to the full u utlrivlnu u 

thelnjTL I.ut;kyl>uyi!lal>ivc »ii:h a.uiIenruMr. a. A. Uealy."—Blaclr aiut 

With Clive in India: Or, The Begiimiiiga of an Empire. 

By G. A. HiNTY. With 12 page Illiutrations by Gordon Brownk. 

Crown SVD, clotli elegant, nlivine edges, 61. 
"Anumg vritenor ilorleiof mdwnture for l«« Sir. HenlJ' (laQdiln tlie Twy 
Dnt lank. Thnia who knoH Kmethlns ilwiit India will be Ih« ai»t rea<ly to 
tliank Ur. Benty lor gtrliig Uisiii Uila initruvtlva Tolnme to plan In ttw hutdi 
of their cblklnn."— Jarubmif. 

D.nt.zedbyGoOglc 



BLACKIK * soys HOOKS FOR TOf.VO fr.OPLB. 



BY Q. A. HENTY. 

" Mr. Hsntf li one of our nioit lucceHrul <rrlt«n of hiitorical tola."— SostoiHaiL 

The Lion of the North: a Title of GuHtnvns Adolphua and 

tiiB W»ra cif Keligion. By G. A. Hbnty. With 12 p»gB Pictures 

by J. .ScHoKBBRO. (.'rown Svo, clotli elegant, olivine ed|;BS, St. 

" A pnlHwnrtliy attempt to Intereat BriUah Jouth In tll« BTt«t AtaX* of Uia 

ftcnich Urlgule In the wnn or <lii(Uvii> Ailulphitk. MHvkay. Uep>Him, ami Mniiro 

\\ie itn<i< in Mr, HnityB pntni, u tllou a>-Krve lo live whoae iliedpliiiBfl Innila 

lurmed reallj Die genu uf Ihii niwlem lMt»li unaJ.'—AtluiumtK. 

The Young Carthaginian t a stor^ of the Tin>efl of 

Hannibal. B; U. A. Hc-rr. With 12 [wgn lUiutratians by C. J. 

STAMlLANn, R.I. Crown Svn, cloth elegant, olivine edgea, 6& 

"The effect of an tntereitlnir atory, well cantiructed and vividly tolil, li en- 

hantwl )>y (h« pIcturcKiue ijuntit)' uf thv Keutc bHL-kirunml. fmn lint tn laat 

nntliing itaya the lnt«reit of the nerrntive. It Ixan lit along ai on a einani 

Redskin and Cow-boy: a Tnle of the Western FIajiim. By 

ti. A. HiNTT. With 12 page IHuatratinns by Alvbbd Pbabsb. 

Crown Bvo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, %t. 

"It huasood plot: Itabonndi In action; the leenei are Hgnilly apirlted and 

reallitlc, and we can only tay we have ncnd II with much pleaiure truni Hrat to 

lait. Tlie plcturea ot lite en a cattle nnche arc moat ([raphlcally painted, aa an 

the niHDDen of (he reckleaa bnt Juvlal L-uw-boja."— I'liiiu. 

In Freedom's Cause: A story of Wallnce and Br»c«. By 
G. A. H<NTT. With 12 page Ulnstrationt bj Gordon Bbowhb. 
Crovn Svo, cloth elegant, olivine adgea, <I<. 

■■ HIa tale of the daya of Willare and Brace la full of atlrrlng acUen. and will 
commend itaelf to boyi."— XtAtiueuin. 

By Right of Conquest: Or, With Cortez in Mexico. By 

G. A. HlNTT. With 10 page IlluBtrationi by W. 8. Btackt, and 
2 Maps. Crown Svo* cIoUi elegant, olivine edges, 6*. 

le neareat approBch to a perfectly ancceaaful hletorl- 

et publlahed, — .liHHlfliiir. 

In GPeelC Waters: a story of the Grecian War of Inde- 
pendence (1821-1827). By G. A. Hkntt. With 12 pi^ Dlna- 
tratinni by W. S. Staokt, and a Map. Crown Svo, oloth degant. 
olivine olgea, 6«. 
"There are advenlnrf* of all kindft for the hero and hia frienda, i^eee pTack 
and Inienalty in citricadni; Ihem^plvea from awkward lliea ore alwnya eqnal to 
the occaalon, II i> an eicrllont slorj. and It Ihe proportion of hlitory fi ematler 
than niual, Uiewholereaultleavaa nothing tobededred.'— Joiinialii/BfHeafAni. 



BLACKIB * SOXS BOOKS FOK IV)P.V( 



BY O. A. HENTY. 



ThrOUgrh the Fray: a Slory of tha Lmiaite Eiota. By 
O. A. HESrr. With 12 page Uliirtrations by H. M. pAfiEf. Crown 

8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 61. 

iln» a lavs and vtmlmtlan to 
lie of the belt nt the iiuin)! Koo 

Captain Bayley'S Heir: a T»)e of the Goia Fields of Cali- 
fornia. By G. A. Hbntt. With 12 page Illustrati^irm by H. M. 
Pagot. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6». 



Intelllgeii 



illng coiiriice. 'Ills tlMcriptloni eiien o[ lit 
, lad ■hoohl delight in.'--^. Jameti Oauttt 



Through Russian Snows: A Story of Napoleon'a Tt«trent 
from Moscow. By G. A. Hkstt. With 8 Illustrotions by W. H. 
OvERENn, and a Map. Croivn Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Bt. 
The hero o( this story, Julian Wyatt, in a enrelaw, good-natured youth. 
who becomes, quite innocently, miiediip withunugglers — when ■muRgliiiK 
was common in the soiilh'coast of England. The smugglers e«rry him lo 
Franco, ami liaud him over as a prisoner to the French ; but ho mihHc- 
quently regains his freedom hj joining Napoleon's army in the compnitm 
against R-mln. The yonng Englishman takes jmrt in the groat hnHles of 
Smolonsk and Borodino, arriving at Moscow with the Tictnriui]s Emperor. 
Then, when the terrible retreat begins, Jnlian flnds himself in the renr- 
guanl of the French army, fighting rtcspemtely, lengiie by league, agftii 't 
famine, snow-stomis. wolves, and Rustinns. Ultimntely he escapes, after 
rescuing the daughter of nRussi.in Count; rankeshia way toSt. Peterxbnrg: 
and then returns to Englanil. A stoi? this nith an oicelloiit plot, eiciting 

In the Heapt of the Rockies: a story nf A<tvpnt<ire in 

Coh'nwio. By G. A. Hkntv. With 8 page Illustrations by G. C, 
HlHDI.ST. Crown Svo, cloth elegant olivine tdges. Si. 

" Few rhrtslmiu hookt <ill1 be more lo the lute of the llijennoiii hojr thon /n 
the llmrl <tfllK ntKHt:"-Alli''ur«m. 

•■ Mr. Henty litrenhere *t hl> 1>eil ■> an artitt In llRlitnlng Octron." Aeadnnv 

One of the 28th: a Tale of Wntcrlo<.. By Q. A. Hp.ntv. 
With 8 pt^ IlhHtralions by W. M. Overknp. anri a M*p«. Crown 
Svo, einth elegant, olivine edges. .%*. 



.Google 



BLACKIK * SOS-S BOOSS FVR VOUKO PEOPLE. 



BY Q. A. HENTY. 

" A*k lor Btntr. and He that ^au gel him."— /'uwA. 

The Cat of Bubastes: a story of Ancient Egypt. By 

G. A. Hemtv. With 8 p»ge lUHHtrationg by J. R. Wequemn. 

Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 61. 

•The ttory. trom the critics] moment ol tlie killing of lbs ucred cat to tlic 

perlliHit eoxliu Into Aila with wlilch It cl«e». Ii very ihlltnllT cnnstracled niul 

full ol eicltlui adienturei. It la admlnblj Itluttratoil."— SiUnnrav Hrciem. 

Maori and Settler: a story of the New Zealand War. By 
G. A. Hbntt. With 8 p»t^ IlliutratinnB by Alfbeo Pkarsb, niid 
ft Map. Cmvn Svo, cloth eleg&nt, olivine edges, 5a. 
"It ■• a book which all young people, but eapec-lslly bast, will md wltli 

i»l<llty.''-^r' 



St- George for England : a Tale uf Cresxy and Poitiei-a. 
By G. A, Hkvtv. With S full-page Illustrations by Gorikin 
BitnwNK. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5* 
" A itory ot rery sre.it liitereit for 1>oya. In hit own forcible atyle the anther 

l>ai enileavonreil to ihair tlint itetemilnitlon and enthnafaam eao acconplllh inir- 

velloiii reiulta; and Uiat cuurase la generally accompatiied by nugnsnlnilty and 

KeiiCleiieu,'— />iilJ Matt OaittU. 

The Bravest of the Brave: with Peterborough in SjMiin. 

By (!. A HiNTV. With 8 full-page Pictures by H. M. Paqbt. 
Cmwn 8vo, clot^ elegant, olivine edges, 5t. 
'- Mr. Haul; never loiei ilehl of Ihe morAlpurpoH of hli work— to enforce the 

h geiitlenisn. Britlth liula will read Tht Rratat if the 
nd proflL; ot that we areqiille aura."— iMQy Talegra^, 

For Name and Fame: Or, Tbi-ough Afghan Pnsaes. By 
G. A. Hrktt. With 8 full-page llluatratlons by Gordon Broivnic. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5* 
" Not only a ronaing story, replete with all Che vailed fomu ot eitltenient of a 

canipalun, but. whatTs ttllj more uaetnl. an account of a Cerriloi-y and lU Inhsljl- 

belngtlie key to our Iniliaa Empire, "—CloionicHrraW 

A Jacobite Exile: Being the Adventure!) of a Young Englieli- 

man in the Service of Charles XIL of Sweden. By G. A. Hbntt. 
With S page Illustrations by Paul Harht, and a Map. Crown 
Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5*. 



e Uiight him 

D.nt.zedbyGoOglc 



BLACKIS A sours BOOKS FOR YOUJiO PEOPLE » 

BY Q. A. HENTY. 

"Mr. Hantj's booka MB alw*]>a ^vs with mniina: bictitBf-BniewitfBnittei. 

Condemned as a Nihilist: a Storj' of EBc»p«from Sibenn. 

Bj G. A. Hbntt. With 8 p»ge lUuBtrationB by Walteb Paoht. 

CrowD 8vo. cloth elegant, nlivine edgee, 5t. 

■' The 1w» of thli !>«r« Hmly. Hli numitlre ig mora liitcmtlng than iii.iiiy 

ot lbs t*l«i with which the public ii fimllliu-. uF cicipe rnini flilMria. lMii>ii>' 

their Hiperlar clilm to ■uthentlcltr th»e lalei are without iluulit no las Hi- 

tlllxnt than Mr. Renty't, aiid lis Iwali tlieni liullow lii the matter of lenaatiatia " 

—NatiiHial ObterttT. 

Orang« and Green: A Tale of the Boyue nnil Limerick. 
B; G. A HufTT. With S full-page Illuatratioiu by Gobdoh 
Bbownk, Crown Svo, dotb elegant, oliviae edges, &t. 
-The narraUn li Ina frolu the Tice of prejudice, an<l rlpplei wltb 1U« aa 

TlTactoua ai If irhat li being deacrlbed were really psuingberore the eye . . . 

Hliould be Id the hauda of every young itudant ut Irlih hlatary, "— Ae(|'ait Siici. 

Held Fast for England: ATaleof theSieg«ofGibt»ltAi-. 
By G. A. HiHTt. Witb S page llluatrationa by GottDON Browmk. 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Rt. 

Talua Uia aloi7 af thellege otOlbraltai. . . . Tliara It iiaceaiatlon of eultlUK 
lIKlilont throughont the t.U>ty."-Atheiur«m. 

In the Relgrn of Terror: The Ailveuturea of a We»tniiD»)lei' 
Boy. By G. A. Hentt. With 8 fnU-page llliutrations by J. 
ScHoHBKHB, Crown Syn, cloth el^ant, olivine edges, &t. 
"Ylmrn Saiidwltb, tlie Wettinltuter \>oy. may fairly be aald to beat Mr. Beoty'i 

record. HIa idveniurei will delight biiya by the andaclty ami peril they depict 
ThDatory la one of Mr. Henty'i bttX." —Saturday Rtviea. 

By Sheer Pluck: a Tale of the Asbauti War. By G. A. 

HiNTT. With 8 full-page Kcturea by Gokdom Bbowni. Crown 

Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edgea, 5>. 
"Morallir. the book l> everything tliat could be deilred. aettlng bcloie the boya 
a bright and brulng ideal of the EngUab centlamaa "—C&riitian Leader. 

The Dragon and the Raven: Or, The Dayn of Kiug 

Alfred. By G. A. Hknty. Witii 8 page Illuatistione b; C. J. 
Staniland, b.1. Crown Svo, cloth al^tant, olivine edgea, 61. 
" A Itorr that may jiutly be atyleil remarkable Boya, In reading It. will be 
ol peace, to mtcue bl> people froin the thral^nin nf Che Danet. We hope tba 

A Final Reckoning: a Th]« of Bush Life ID AusCi-Hlia. 

By G. A. Henty. With S page IlluBtrationa by W. B. WOLLKN. 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine iilgu, 5(. 
■' All boyawHl read Ihii atory with eager and unHaaglng Intereat. TheeplMdea 
are in Mr. Henty-a very lieat vein-graphic, eicitlng. nallaUc; and, aa in all Mr. 

even haroio character."— itirminjAam Po»(. ' -' . 



t * SOSS BOOKS FOR VOUSa PEOPLE. 



Facing Death: Or.TheHeroof theVauKhftuPit A Tnle of 
th« C[<a1 Miniii. By U. A. Hbktv. With 8 pitge Pkturea hv 
(>oRl>(>N Browhi. I'nmfn 8»o, cloth elegant, olivine edg«, 6*. 

ITMhI lifluk bi k1>« u ■ prewnt lu t iHir'iihu |g worth hi* ull. tl>i> k tlis Imik wa 

A Chapter of Adventures: o. Through the BoDihard-. 

ment of Atexundri*. By (!. A. Hbntv. With 6 p«ite Illustnitionit 
by W. H. OvRRiND. Crimm Sm, cloth elegant, 3a. 6d. 
'■Jiu'k Ba\atm md Mi tvrn cnmpi>ni<m« Date Ihfir Ull of eiciloninl, and Uieir 
lliitn It \t."—SarnnUii/ RtrittF. 

Two Thousand Years Ago: Or.TheAdventureflof aRumnn 

Boy. By Profiawir A. J. CUOBOH. With 12 page Illimtrfttiong by 
AriBIEH Mah[E. (.'ruwn 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6*. 
" AJiwntiirei well worth Ihs lelllnn. TTie Ijnok li eitrenielj enterlahiing a* 
well n iiafIuI. aiiil tlieru ii a wunderfiil treihiieu In the Roman Kenei anU 



The Clever Hiss FoUett. By j. K. H. Dbnnt. with 

12 page IlluHtrationt by Okbtbudk D. HabmoKd. Crown Svo, 
cloth elvgant. olivine eitgen, 6i. 
" Jn»t Ihe bixik la iiive lu girls, who iVIll ilvllght both In the letterpmi and 
the llhi«raliui». MiH Uaninioud ha* never dune better work.'-i'rn'na <•/ 

BY ROSA MULHOLLAND. 
Banshee Castle. By Rosa Mulholland. with 12 pnge 

Illustrations by John H. Bacon. Crown 8vo, cloth elt^nt, 
olivine edges. St. 
■'OhD III the nioKt riuclniitlnK of Mlsa Rnsa Halhnlland'i mitnr iHOinittinR 
storira . . . The chann oC the tale Ilea In the lelling ol It The three 
heii>hieii ai-o admirahl; drawn chaniplcn.'*— .ffAnovni. 

" h I'lhl wHIi ^rwe. and hrliriitened hy a knnvledge ol Irish folk-hire, making 
it a perfcrt pretenl lor a Kirl In her leena"— IVu/*. 

Giannetta : a Oirl's story of TTerself. By Rosa Mulbolland. 

With S page Illastratjona by Lockrart Bogie. Cmnn Svo, cloth 

elegant, olivine eilgeg, En. 

" OlannetU la a true heroine -warm-henrled. teiraacrtlldn;. and. u all good 

women iiiiwiulaya are, largfly loui;hed with the enllinalaam of hunaultr. One 

of Iha m.isl attmctlve gl(tl>ookg ,.t the arawn.'-T** Jtademy. 



BLACKIK * SOS'S BOOKS FOR VOUHQ PSOPLB. H 

BY KIRK MUNROE. 

At War with PontlaC: Or. The Tot*m of the Bear. By 
Kirk Munhuk. With 8 p»ge Illu«tr»tiom by J. FiN.inrotiE. 

Cn>wn Svn, cloth elegant, olivine eJjj-e*. Si. 
This ia n story of old colonial daVB in America, nhen Detroit was a 
frontier fort, aiul the shoreii of Lake Erie were held by hostile Indians 
under Pontiac, their famoiu chtsf. The hero in DonaJil Hester, a young 
Eti|j:li!ih officer, who goes in search of bis sister Edith, she having been cap- 
tnreil by tho reilskin?. Strange and tarriblo are his eiperiencea; for be is 
woundeil. taken prieoner, condemned to be burned, contrirea to eflMpe, 
and is again captured. In all bin adventureii he finds a magio taHsinBii in 
the Totem of the Bear, which was tattooed on his arm in hia childhood hy 
> friendly Induin; while in the end there i» peace between Pontiac and 
the English, and Donald marries the great cbiarsdaiightor. OnednreKnob 
skip a single page in this most enthralling tale. 

The White Conquerors of Hexlco: a Txie of Toitec ana 

Altec By Kirk Munroe. With 8 page llhistrations by W. S. 
Stacey. Ciown 8to, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6t. 
"Ur Manroa gives nioat vivid pictures of the rellglriut and civil polity of the 
Aztees. sud of ererydar lite, as he Imnfineg It, In the alreeti and nmrliet-plsces 
of the magnlBomt cqilul o/Uoat«Diaa."~n« rinin 

Hlgrhways and High Seas: Cyril HaHey's AfU-entnres on 
both. By V. Feakktort Moore. With 8 page Illastmtinns by 
Au'Rin Peabbi. Crown Svo, doth elegant, olivine edges, it. 
"Thin Is one of the best itorlea llr. Moore has written, pertapa (he very best. 

T.t 1.1 J — 1 re sure to attract lM)ja"—^)KMfnr. 

umu such honest vork u F. Frankfort Mnore'B Bigli- 
d llisih Seat. (kptsUi Cbtnk Is a real achlBTement In characlerltstlon.'' 



"Ittapln 
mv and III 



—Scat! ObiTT, 

A Fair Claimant: Belog a. story for Oirla. By Franckb 
Arhstkonq. With 8 pafje Illustrations by GutTRonB D. HAHuONn. 

Crovn Svn. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5i. 

"Asa gift-book tor big girls It Is among the beat new books of the kind. The 
story ll Interesting and nstDrai. from Nr«t to last."_ll'»(niin>frr Unitllt. 

The Heiress of Courtleroy. By Axnb Bbalh. with s 

page Illustrations by T. C. H. Castle. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, Bs, 

"We can apeak highly uf the grace with which Hla Beale re1>t« hnw the 



m (ram his Intensely inlfli 



:|z..l:, Google 



li Bf.ACKIX * SOS'S BOOKS FOX TOUSG PEOFLt. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD. 

A Boug'h Shaking*. By Oborob Mac Donald. With 
12 page lUuetriitioTu b; W. Pabkinson. Crown Svo, clotb elegant, 

olivine edges, 61. 



Trarliiri Aid. 






At the Back of the North Wind. By Oso. Mac 

DoHALa With 75 lUiutntinnR by Abthur HroHts. Crown Srn, 

cloth elegKit, olivine edges, 6<. 
" The (tor; i> thnroushly oiiglna). lull of f iDBj ini) patho*. . , . WeiUad 

Ranald Bannerman's Boyhood. By Geo. Mac Donald, 

with 36 lUiutrationg by ARTHUR HuoHEs. Crown Svo, cicitb 

elegant, olivine edges, Et 
"Tlie aympilhy trltli bny-iiAlnre In Ranald Baimtnnan't Bagkood I1 perfect. 
)t Ii a beantlful picture o< chlldbood. teaching by lU ImpresaliHK and aaggcMluui 
■11 noble tiling* "—BritUk QuarUrly tttciem. 

The Princess and the Goblin. By Oborob Mac Donald. 

WttJi 32 niiiBtmtioiia. Crown 6vo, cloth extra, 3(, thf. 
"Little ii( wbnt li written lor children bM the llghtneagol touch and pl*v of 
(ancv whlvli are cbunclcrlBtlc of Geolge Mac Donald'a lalri uiea. Mr. Arthur 

The Princess and Curdle. By Oeoroe Mac Donald. 

With 8 page Illaatrationa. Crown 8vo. cloth eictrft, 3«. 6d. 
"There lithe (Innland rareit genlui in thit briUlant Uor;. Vpsrovo people 
Hould do witely occuianally 10 lay aalde their ntwapHpera and nMgulue* to 
•pend an hour with Curdin and the Frincesa " -ShettrU IndepmiltnL 



BY HARRY OOLUNQWOOD. 



The Pirate Island : A St«iy of the South Pscifiu. fty 
Hahrt CoT.LTNciwoon. With S page Pit^nne by C. J. Stanilahu 
and J. R. Wells. C*own 8»o,olothelegwit, olivine edgek, .^1. 
'- A capital itorruf the tea ; Indeed in our opinion the atiUior 1> aoperior in wme 

KipecUaia marlneDavellit to (lie better known Mr. Clark Kuwell.-n>nniM. 

The Log- of the "Flying Fish"; a story of Aerial and 
Submarine Adventure. By Habby CoLUHfiWooo. With fl p^e 
Iltintrationa by GoHIMN Bbokhb. Crown S vo, oloth elegant. Si. M. 
"The Flintg FiiA actually aunwitK* all Julea Veme'a crealioni: witli Incred- 
ible Bpaed >be fliea through the air. ikinii over the iiirface ol the water, and daita 
■long the umau bed. Vie gtrougly recominend our whool-boy frleoda to poia n a 

",* For other Books by Harry Collingwood, see pages 21 Mid S8. 



^.iooglc 



BLACKIS * aOyS BOOKS ^FOR VOOKQ PEOPLE. 

BY GEORQE MANVtLLE FENN. 



Quicksilver: Or, a Boy with no Skid to his Wheel. By 

Gkobub Mamvilue Fink. With 10 page niustratioiw bj Fkank 

Dadd. Crown 8vo, clutb eleguit, olivine mlgea, d*. 

" <ji>iatt>fHr l> little ihort ot mi liuplntlon. In IttliHt prlnct of •torr-inilBn 

lor Iwyi— Cenree Maiiillla Ksiin— hu latpuHJ lilniHll, It I) ui lilol botdi tor 

B hoy'n Illinhi7."- Bt'oetical Taaehtr, 

Dick O' the Fens -. a Romance of the Great East Swamp. By 
G. Mahvillk Fknn. With 12 page Illustrationa by Fhakk Dai>d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, nliviDe edges, 6j. 
■'W* ooucleDtiDiuIjr bellcTa Uiit Iwyi will Odd it opIUI reading. It li lull 
ol Incident inri m^lery, ud the myitery la kept up lo the lut niomCDl. It l> 
rloh in eltectiie local colonrlDB: md It hu ■ hliloricil lDter*>l"— nnui. 

Devon Boys: A Tale of the North Shore. By O. Manville 

FjtKM. With 12 page Illustrationa by Gorihjn Bsowne. Crown 
Svo, cloth elegmnt, nUvine edges, 6f. 






g itary. u renariiable far the InillTidnalilr it lla roung 
-. .. ..., , . .. .... ... „....j, j^„„ 






III ^ortll b 



The Golden TSagnet: a Tale of the L»u.I of the Inuts. By 
U. Manvillb Fehk. Illustrated by I'J pAge Pictures by Gobdoh 
Bboivhb. CroWD Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edgai, flu. 
" Tbere coald be no more velcome pment (or ■ bay. There li nut a dull iiai» 

In the book, and manji irlll be read with breaUtleae hilerett. 'ThcUoldcii Slan- 

net' II of courw, the un» one that attnuled ttaleigh and the heroes u< ITuf- 

mrd 0a.'"^/<nin>ai</iMiKalwn. 

In the Kin^S Name; Or, The a-uiae of the AV>f/>^ By 
G. MAHVitLK Fehk. Uluatrated by 12 page Pictures by Gordom 
BiloWNr Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6j. 
"The Into! all Hr Fenn'a prodnctlona In Ihli Apbl. It haa the iirent qiialiiji 

DaayFim." * ' *" » o "g " "" " ™™ cirttiuii 

Nat the Naturalist: A Boy's Adveutures in Uie Easleni 
Saaa. ByG. Manviili Fink. With 8 page Pictnres. Crown 8 vn, 
cloth elegant, oli vine eilgea, 5i. 



Bunyip Land: Tbe story of ft Wild Journey in New Guinea. 
By G. Makvillb Finn. With fl page DIuatrationa by GoBnoH 
Browne. Cr.wn Svo, cloth elegant^ *«. 
r. t-nniwr™ e ai r t _ .. _ "^'f^j, y. 



'..oot^lc 



BLACKIK t: SOS'S BOOKS >OJt YOaSO PKOPLE. 



BrOWnsmitb'S Boy: a Kuiuhi>c« iu & Uai^n. By G. 
Mamvillb Yimv. With <i i»(^ Uliutnitioiu. Crown Svo, duth 
elegant, 3i. 6cf. 
" Mr. Fenn'i IwoLs iro >iiiiiii|; the bc.c, |[ not »ll(.gelh*r llie bat. or Uio ■leiin 
fdi' bojPL Ur. Food li it his beat Iu UroittitmUKt J&t"—/'u*<irial WorU. 

*,* For other Books bj- G, Manvillr PesK, see page 22. 



BY ASCOTT R. HOPE. 



Youngr Travellers' Tales. B.v Ascott r. Bof^. Witi> 

e lIlufltratiiniK by H. J. DlUFKB, Crown 8vii, cloth clegajit, 3t 6d. 
-' PiHUKU I hliiti vilue lor Inatnictluii u •ell « tor eDtertatnnient nil qaleL, 
level huniour liutolilei up on ererj' page.' — Bai^ ChmticU- 

The Seven Wise Scholars. By Aaton r. Hofb. with 

nearly 100 IliuBtriitionB by GuBiK»i BbowNE. Cloth eltsiot, Gi. 
"A< full o( fun u 1 loliuie of Pvndi; with lUutntloiiik nion lnuhtet- 
liroioklug tliaii iiioU we liiK leen linoe Leech iHml " .IktJUiltl ti^apeadtM. 

Stories of Old Renown: Tnles of Koighta u>d H«n«a. 

By Aacon K. HoPK. With 100 llliutrotiuni lijr Gokdon Bbuwne. 

Crown gvo, cloth elaguil, St. 6d. 
•• A reilly rxscliintlng book worthf ot IU telling title lliere Ii, we reoLiire to 
■1) , not 1 rtutl page Id tbs book, not e itor} which irlU Dot beir i Mcood reiul- 



Under False Colours: a story fiom Two Girla' Livea. 
By S\R\H DoL-liNEV, With 8 page Illu»t™tioiui by G. G. KlL- 
BUBNt. CrovTn Svo, doth elegant, it. 



pathw. It> ;dot 1> ikilCullr contrived. "—f^csteMian. 

The Universe: OiTlieIufiiiit«lyGreittaud the luKnltely Little. 
A Sketch of Contritsta in Creation, and Marieli revealed &nd 
explained by NaMral Soiouce. By ¥. A. Fol-cHKT, H.u. . With 

272 Engravings on wood, of which 55 are full-page size, and 4 
Colonrcd IUtutnitii<na. Twelfth Edition, 'meiljum 8vo, doth ele- 
gant, gill edgea, 7«. 6d.; also morocco antique, ie». 
" We OKI hon«>t1y oiniiiicn'l Pii-ffwor Poucbet'i book, wlilcb I* BdiolnM;. u 
It In cnplnntiT IllmlnteiV"— JTIbe Timet. 

" Scarcely aor book Id Frencli or hi Eii^idi D lo llkel; In lUuulale in tlia 
}oiuif( iB.iDten«.LD.Uia.ph)ilca] ptaewiiuuia."— i^orfniif/uly a~' — 



-ioogic 



BLACXIB * SOS'S BOOKS FOR rOUSU PEOPLB. IS 

BY DR. GORDON STABLES. 

For Life and Liberty: a Stury of Battle by l^uid and 
Seft. By Dr. Gordon 
Stableh, h,(j. With 8 
lllutntioitf b; Syd- 
KBT PAOBT.ondBMap. 

When in 1861 <rar wus A«- 
dared in America between 
tha Murth tuid South, tba 
news ^rentlf intercHted O4- 
taooA UoyA. who wax nC 
Bchool iu England. Being 
of nn admnlurniu spirit, 
and having TelAtionii in the 
State), the lad ran away 



ID the MoK/iilo. Here Ot- 
mond joined the RoTithem 



, took 


part ill ali 




and won pi 






eral, ■■ 


Stonowall " J 



[H«d lUmUaCioa /ram "Ta amraand'. 

To Greenland and the Pole. Bv Gokuon STABLsa, n.d. 

With 8 page lUaBtrations hy G. C HlNDLKt, and a Map. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine cilKes. 61. 
'- Hl> Arctic cirli'ivli 1i'"e the vvrlnlnillltnilr of life II I- oni' of the booki 
Dl tti« KUun, uid Duc of Hie b<st Mr. Xlabli^B lina ever vrillt-n. "- T-iHI: 

Westward with Columbus. By Gordon Stai![.k», M.ti. 
With 8 paye Illu.tration* by A. 1'e.*k«k. Cl.ith HJ.fjanl. .',<. 

gugtat to tiMi.— flu SiKclalor. 

Twixt School and Collegre: a Tiile of S^ir. reliance. By 

(ioHiuiN Stahi.ks, P.H., H.n.. R.N. With 8 |Mu.'o Illnstroti'ins by 

W. Parkinson. Orown 8vo, thitb elenart, olivine edi:eii, in, 

■'On- M n- l.wit nt ■ pr"lin<- •rilerii 1u..ik!i fm b.,Tii, I^Hna full -t |>nirtlni1 

l-< •trill- tlnnri «> f • k-rpimi im-k. und In.-iilritFt \<\ n nat »l>k'l> ■ little revalli UlM 

EJgpwortht-Fmnk'theTlrtue.ilKlInjliaa..;,'. AHmubum. 
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BY ROBERT LEIOHTON. 

Olaf the Glorious. By Robbrt Lbiortoh. with 8 page 
UluMntknu by Ralph Pkaoock, and > Hkp. Crown Svd, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, Gi. 
"Ii M guDd « Mtything nt Uia kind ve b»e m«t Hitti. Mr. Ldghlon more 
UiM hold! hli awn wlUi tUder HucEiird ind BirlnxGoulcl. "— rAi riiH«. 

"AnwDg the bwilu lint likgd b]r Iwft gf Uie iturdT EiiKliih tn" '«' "<I1 Uke 
It hlgll«r ptue thiin OlaftAt Oioriimt "— ^hIuiniiI Obimr. 

The Wreck of "The Golden Fleece": TheStorjof a 

North Soft Fisher-boy, By Bobrbt LitauroM. With 8 page 

lUuBtmtlons by F. BraNqWTH. Crown 8ro, cloth eleguit, Si; 

" Th1> tton sbould add comlilarably to llr. Lelghton'i bitlh repuUtlon. Ei- 

cellent In every re«peet, It coiitalni erery ntitty o( Incident. The plgl b lery 

cisvarlr devJKd, Mid the lypea ol the SorOi Sel ullon are capital. --The Tiiitei. 

The Pilots of Pomona: a story of the Orkney Islands. 

By BoBKBT LsiQHTON. With a page IllnBtrationa by John Lkiqu- 

Tuv, and a Map. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Gi. 

" A itorj which IB ijiilte u good In Its way ai Tnatun Iitattd. and la full of 

idTentnreol a sUrrlnR /et ninal nntunl kind AllhnuBhit i> primarily a boya' 

book. It laareal goilHnd to the elderly ntiltt."—Glaigoit Bceiai^ Timri. 

The Thirsty Sword: a story of tlie Norse InvRsioii of 
Scotland (1262-a3}. By ROBERT I.ElciHTON. With S page IIIuk. 
trationa by A. PEABaE. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5«. 
" llilt la one nt the miitt fasclnntiiiii aterlea (or Imya tbat It has ever been nor 

pleaanre to read. From tint In la«t the Intereal nemr flnea. Bnya will worship 

BY Q. NORWAY. 

A Prisoner of War: a Simy of the Time of Kapuleoii 
Boniiparte. By (i. Nobway. With S page IlluBtTatioDi by Bobt. 
BabNIa, A.B.W.S. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant. Si. 6d. 
" llore hairbreailth eacanee (ram death by itarvation. by Ice, to fl|[htlng, &e , 

were never before Bunnnunted. . . . It D* Hne yam."— TA< fiiiardun. 

The Loss of John Humble : wimt i^A to it, and What 

CaniB o[ It. By G. Nobwat. With 8 page llluetrations by JouF 
SoHoNflEftC. Crown 8vn, cloth elegant, olivine edge*, 6<. 
"Thia atory will place the author at nnce In the (n>Dt rank. It UriiUof lira 

kihI wtientnre. The Interest ol the itery It auitalned without a break Ironi Srit 

toUuL"— SfaHdnnj. 

A True Cornish Haid. By g. nobwat. With 6 page 

Tllustratiuns by J. FfKNEUORB. Crown Svn, cloth elegant, 3j. M. 
''There in Bonie excGll'ntntadlmr. . . . Mrs. Norway hrintn before the ey» 
ol her readen the oiaid Qimiab (oik, their apervli, tlielr niuiners, uid Ibeir vayi. 
A Tnu CiimuA VaM deaerve* tu be popular."— .^^fAttiiiuin. 

D.nt.zedbyGoOglc 



BIACEIH * SOUS BOOKS FOH yoUHO PEOPLE. 17 

With the Sea Kingps: a Storj ot the Days of Lor.1 NbIhou. 
Bj F. H. WiNDiR. With 8 p»j(e Illiutrtttiotu by W, S. Stacw. 
CrowD 810, oloth elegmt, 4(. 



GretUr the Outlaw: a story of Iceland. By S. Barino- 
GoULD. With fl page Illiutnitlonti by M. ZiHO DtKHin, kod % 

Coloured Map. Crown Svo^ cloth elegant, 4«. 
"Is tlw bo)i* book ol Iti leu. I'hiC li. of caattB, u mucb a* lo ur that It 
will dnturnica EroVD as 'dl aa Junlon. It ii luld In >Lnipls. itnlgbKorwBnl 

■nl wta'd and Uie open air. which make It Irrealitible."— A'aliaiioj'oiwrHr. 



Gold, Gold, in Cariboo ^ a story of Adveuture iij British 
Columbia. By Clivb Phillippb-Wollit. With 6 page lUuitn- 
Horn by G. C. Hini>lbv. Crown 8r<>, cloth eitn, it. 6d. 
" It would be dIfflcDit lo >af too niut^li In raroiir ot GM. Bold, in CarOi 

have leldoin read a more Bxelt'- - — '- '' - "■" - '-' -*■" ~ ' '■ 

Inaccesalble conuCn'. There la 

Iwt page.--r*t Ttmti. 



A Champion of the Faith: a Tale of Prince Hal and the 
lAlhtrds. By J. M. Callwell. With S page IlIiutrBtiona by 
HBBBtBT J. Dhafeh. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 4>. 
" Will not be leucnjared tbao Mr Henly'sbooka Sir John Oldcaitle'i pathetic 

ttoi?. and tlie hittory cA hla brave yeuiiif agulre^ will make every boy enjoy thii 

livafy at<Hy-" — Leaden Q^tarttri^- 



BY ALICE CORKRAN. 



Hegr'S Friend. By Alicb Oobkhan. With 6 jmge lliiislra- 
tions by RoBHtT Fowlsb. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, '6». 6rf, 
"One at MIn Corkran'a charming book* for glrli, namted [11 thai dniple 
■nd plclureaqiie ityle which niarka the authureai aa one at the flnt aniongit 
writers tor young people."— rike Speclalw. 

Hapgery Meriion's Girihood. By Alick Corkran. with 

S pkge Pictures by GoBnoM BhoWKk. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, S>. 6d. 
"Another book lor glrto we cw wamily cuimiicnd There la a delightlal 
plqaancy in the eiperlencta and trialt ol a yuui« Bngliab girl Kho lUidiei 
■minting In Parla~— ^turdav Htvita. 

Down the Snow Stairs: Or, From Good-oight to Good- 
uarniog. By Auci CoRehan. With 60 Illuetrations by Gobdok 
Bbowmx. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, rilvine edges, 3i. 6d. 
"Ai=eni[it the ant water, bearing upon every pigs the mark of genlui. It Is 

indeed ■. Uttis PUgrtm'i PregreH."— Olrurian deader. 

r:iz"i:, Google 



BLACKIU * Sons BOOXa FOR TOUHe PSOPLM. 



BY HUGH ST. LEQER. 

Hallowe'en Ahoy I Or, Lost ou th« Unxet IslaocU. By 

HUQU St. Lbgbr. With C Itliutntioui b; U. J. Dkapkr. 

Crown Svo, olotb elegknt, 4(. 

This Id the atraoge hiatoi? of the durellct Haltant'tH, in which ia Bet 

forth; Half she was found on Che bigh-Koa bejond the equator; bow it 

befell that there waa only a ghoet on board ; hon the ghoat wai uajjtured ; 

how the TBs9el waa cast ashore on a desert island in the ^uuthem Ocean ; 

how the crew, being Engliahmen, took the disaater cheerily: and how at 

lungth, after many bardsbipa and hairbraadtfa eacHpcit, Ihey Hoaleil tlieir 

atout craft, bringing ber back aafe again to old Eii|;lBiid. And in this 

wnDderful Mle there i* suoh wealth of fine enchantment that it will wsjp 

tho hungry achool-boy trurn remombnmce of hta dinner. 

Sou'wester and Sword. By Huob st. Legke. witb e 

page lllustraCiona by Hal Uubbt. Crown fivo, cloth elegant, 4*. 



BY EDGAR PIOKERINQ. 



Two Gallant Rebels: a Btoty of the Great Stru^le iti La 
Veiid^. Uy KiMAR PicKBKiNu. Witb 6 lUuatratioua by W. H. 

OVKKKND, Crown 8vo, cloth elejiant, 3<. W. 
Those two rebela are two Eiigliah youtha who are ahipwrecked and cast 
ashoni in La Vendue, a province of Franco. Here they are rescued by tho 
inbabitauta, and in gratitude tor tliia aawvtance tliey join tlie Vvnd&uu 
in their revolt against the Froiich Rej.uhlic. The two young fullowa ntaiu- 
taiu the English oharacter for pluck in the varioue ambusliee and battles 
in which they take part; and ovou wbou captured and coadeniued to tha 
guillotine they contrive to oscapo by sboer rocklesa daring. 

In Press-Gang Days. By Edoar PicKButia. With 6 

UluBtntiona by W. S. Stacei. Crown 8vo, cloth eltsaot, Si. 6d. 
"It ia ot llarrvat »e think u we read Uila delightful ilory; for It la not 
onlr a storx u( adt»nturc with Inclilents well couceiied and arranged, but the 
characWre are InlereaUng and welldlstingulihed."— Jcodinnv. 

An Old-Time Yam: Whereiu is set forth divetu dtsapenite 

mixchancea which befell Anthony Ingram an<( hia tbipmattB In the 
West Indiea and Mexico with Hawkina and Drake. By ElWAS 
PicKERlMG. Illustrated with fl page Picturei drawn bj AuruD 
PgAHHE. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3<. id. 

•■ And a very tniod yam It i: with not ■ dull nsEc tmni Hrst to last. There ii a 
flavour of WMwantaol In thisaltractJn IwuL'—AIimbImuuiJ A«>mu. 

Silas Verney : a Xale c)f the Time ot CliHries II. By Edoar 
PiCKEHiNO. With 6 page llluatrHtiotu by AU'BUf PeaRsK. Ciuwu 

Svo, clotb elegant, 3j. 6ii. 
" Altouatliiir tUli li an eiLsIleut utory lor be>(. "— AitHrdajr JUasit, 



BLACKIS S SOUS BOOKS FOR rOUSO PKOPLK. IV 

BY CHARLES W. WHISTLER. 

A Thane of Wessex: Being the story of the Great Viking 
lUid of 845. By CHABLE3 \V. Whiitlkb. With S lUuBtrations 
hj W. H. UAnORttON. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 3.. M. 
The slory of young Hcregar, ■ thane in the old kingdom of Weasel. 
Wherein ii Gnslf mi forth,— how he vat foloel; accneod, nnd untairlj out- 
lawed lu a traitoci how in his wanderings bo diiicovered tiie war-gttlloya 
of the Vjkintcs, and carried the Wufarroir: how he withstood the nudinic 
Danes at Bndjfwator, and gathered the levies atGluaUinbury: how ho am- 
trived an ambush, and completel; defeated the Vikings at Turret mouth ; 
and how, at length, he was inlawed again, and in reward uf hia valour made 
the King's Slandard-Bearer. That is the noble story of Ueragftr. 

His First KangrarOO: An Aiutmlian story for Bnya. By 

Arthl-b Perrks. With S lUustrationu by Pbbci F. 8. Spknce. 

Crown Svo, cloth eltgant. 3». M. 

This is a story of adventure on on Auatralian cattle'itation. Dick 

Morrison accepU an iuvitatioa to apetid a holiday in the bush, and has a 

good time. A band of bugb-raagers also make thinga lively, for on ouo 

occasion the station la " stuck up", while a young Scutemnn is kidnapped 

and rescued with •llfficulty. The Btor; is full of health; out-al-doors 

adventure, in fresh and attractive surroundings. 

Three Brlgrht Girls: A story of Clmnce and Mi8MiHi.ce. 

By A»»iB E. Arusthono. With 6 yage Illustrations by W. Pau- 

KiKoos. Crown 8vu, cloth elegant, 3), M. 
"Ani.niRniany |[(KHli(orle> for (Iris this is uiiauuliteilly auauf (he rery IniL' 
—Ttaclui-i Aid. 

A Very Odd Girl: or. Life at the Gabled Farm. Bv Aksm 
E. ARuaritONa. Illnrtrated. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 3i. 6d. 
"'ttm book I) nne we csd hnrtllir rrcotni 
Intareitlug, bat tito pure and bealtliy in tuu< 

The Captured Cruiser: By o. J. Htnk. illustrated by 

Frank BBANinnN. Crown 8vo, cloth elei^ont, 3«. 8rf. 
"Tlie two liets and Die two ikippen sre ■ilmlrnlily drann. Mr. Hyiie hni 

UOH HCured a peslllou In tli« lllit rank of writers of BcUou for \iojt,"—Sptelatnr. 

Afloat at Last: A atilur Bov'^ Lr>z of his Life nt Sea. By 
John C. Hutuhjmun. Crown Svo. cloth elegant, 3<. M. 
"Ai healths and breeij a book ai oue could wUh to put Into tiie hands of 
aboji,"— Hooiteiiiy, 

Picked up at Sea: Or, The Gold Miuers of MiiUiirue <Veek. 
By J. C. HuTcHlaoH. With 6 pi^.'e Pictures. Cloth extra, 3t. ticf. 

Brother and Sister: Or, Tie Trials of Die Moore Family. 
By ELiZAUnu J. LysaUUT. Crown Svo, cloth ulrgant, Si. fyl. 
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The Search for the Talisman: a story of ubmdor. 

By HiNBY Fbith. With 9 puge IlluslratioiM by J. ScHoNBeao. 

Crown Svn. cloth ele){aiit, 3s. (irf. 
■• Mr. Frith* viilunii' will 1« »moi)B lh"«e most re«d iind htghot T«]ned. Ths 
■dveutuRi uiioiis Hill, whiilH, and Ivcbergi in Ubndar will delight niiiij ■ 
young ntAa-.'-Valt HaU tiaiciu. 

Reefer and Rifleman: a ThI^ of the Two Services. By 

ljent.-('ol, Pbbct-Gboves. With 9 pajfe IlhiatratiunB by John 

ScHiiKBKHu. <'r<)u*n Svn, ciutli olugatit, 3). 6d. 
■■ A K<>oil. nM.riuhlnurd. uniplitlit'iui atury.il nurHKlilliic mlth tli( FrcnchmeD 111 
tiK IWElimliig of our «ntili7. villi ■ iRlr npiinklin); of run and frolic "-T-im«. 

Dora: Or,AOiii witlimitaHome. By Mra. R. H. Read. With 

fi put.'e IlluaCratiunii. (,'rowii 8vo. cloth ukgant, St. 6d. 
" It H 11D (liKliI tiling, In «■ Kge of ciibbbh, t« got > ilor; (a inin vid hMllhjr 

Storied Holidays: a Cycle of Red-lettei Dftjs. By E. s. 
Brooks. With \'2 \)»ge Illustrations by Howard Pyli. Crown 
Svn, cloth etegnat, 3il Sd. 
"It iisdovniialiiKuud iHuk fur n senior boy. and is eminently rendjblc frnm 

Chlvalrlc Days: stories of Courtesy and Courage ill the 
Olden Tim™. By E. S. Brooks. With 20 1 lliwtrations bj 
UoBlioN BroUNB and other Artista. Ciown Svo, cloth extm, 3a. 6>/. 

luit'mVByVndVtiil'^o^t'n'l^i^"°n^md°doin^"-/,'i*?m^^^ 
Historic BoySt Tlieir Eiideavoitre, their Achieveiuenta, nnd 

their Times. By £. S. Bbookh. Witli 12 page Illustratione by 

K. B. Birch and John Schonbkho. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3.. M. 

" A wholeanine Iwnk. niinly in tone, It* chMVCtcr ikeCchea enlivened hy liiiik 

dlaluuue Mid lili^-clsH illiiBtnitlnns: alt<«etlier ouc thnt eliniild Incite bnys In 

furtliei' ntnuniiiEiiiive will) tliniw n>1en nf men wboH eWfen nre namted. We 

Bdiiw teeAeH to put It c.ii tlieir list of prlii*"-K«c.«:;,rrfflf. 

Dp. JolIilfe'S Boys: a Tale of Weston School. By Lewis 

HoUOH. With 9 imne Pictures, (^rown Svo, cloth extra, 3i. firf. 
■■ Y..i|ji)( |»opl« who ■pprHiatB JV.in JB...irir-. ftdool-rfnyi- wUl And Uiii Hlory ■ 

The Bubbling Teapot, a Womler story. By Mi^ L. w. 

CHAMPNEy. With 12 page Pictures by Walter Sattbblek 

Crown Byo, cloth extra. 3>. 6d. 

•■Very lller«llyiiwijnduriil-iry\ anda wild and (anclMl oiii>. Neverlheleae 

'lull.' t-nougli, and there Is a good deal o( InformatlDn to be gained 



Cn.i 



D.nt.zedbyGoOglc 
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Thorndyke Manor: a Tnle uf Jacobite Times. By Mart 

C, RowijBLL. With 6 pugs IlluatratioTM by L. LEHLrs Brooke. 
Crown 8vo, cloth B%»iit, 3i>. 6d. 
"IKu RoiTKll hu never written i mars itlractlve book than Thonulykt 
»ai«r."-Bf'/n.[ fiium-Ltlltr. 

Traitor or Patriot? a ThU 



BLACKIE'S NEW THREE-SHILLING SERIES. 

BrHiitifiilly Illustrnteil aii<t H.imlHuiiit'ly Boniid. 

Hussein the HOSta^re: Or, a lloy's Ailvt'iitnr.ii in P(>rHia. 

By (i. NiiRWAT. With 

6 pHge llliwtntinnii hy 

JoHH !k:HuHBEiio. Sea 

Edillaa. Crown Svo, 

cloth elegant, St. 
■• lliintiH On HutUigt 11 full 
of originality iii.l riitour. The 

oilV and e>Ei7 lioy will en^ 
lolluwlne the lartunai of tbe 

Cousin Geofftvy 
and \, ByCAROLisB 

AuHTi-i. With 6 page 
rllualrnUona by W. 
Parkinson. Nfc Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3l. 
"MlnAuitln'mtoryiabrlRlit. 



Ttie Congro Royers: 

A Story of the Sliive 
3i|u»dron. By Harby 

CoLLINQWOon. Withe BidtHtd Illtutrarionfriim"CmtinOt<>fTf»~. 
page Illuatrationii by J. 
SCHuNBERO. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, St. 
" No better tra itnrr lii> latclf been nrilten than tin Coiiao Saeirt. It li ai 
nrlolnal aa am bay eoubl Jtalr^ — ^Vbthiiw Powl. 
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THREE-SHILUNG eERIES-OontJnuad. 

Under Hatches: or, Ned Woodtliorpe's Adventures. By F. 
Frahkport Moorr. With 8 ptge IlliiHtratlnns bj A. Forbstibb. 

Crown Svo, cli>tli el^ont, 3t,' 
"Tlw ■loryM a lUirjrii out lliitwlll Init tiill boy all the woriil otcr. The 
chxriiiKri me well ilrnvn si.iL coniiiUNt^ l-iUy. th< lilih >uwira, wUI lia Found 
eitH^i'lHllT Rnnutng. "— ScAc»J»inj»<r. 

MenhardOC: a story of Comisli Nets ftiid Minen. By U- 

MANVrLLE Finn. With 6 page Illuatrationi by C. J. Stahilakii, 

B.I. Crown Svo, cloth eitla, Hi. 

'-Tliojnnrenl Uvliie boys, nmi t1ie[r vlrtiiM and fitilti TtieComlBh llBlier- 

tiieii are ilravii Ii-nm llfa. and atand out from tlia pagea Id their leneya stid 

■Bl'liuuUkll iprliikled irith allvery pilchard Haifa. "—Sjvcla'cir. 

YUiBUf the Guide: or, TIte MoimUin Bandits. A Story of 
Str&nge Adventnre in Asia Minor. By G. Mahvillb Finn. With 
6 page lUustrmtioDB by J. Schuhbiru. Cm«n Svo, cloth extra. Si, 

one .il Uie party. >haiiiig In the riiu and tehng tlie daii,,-*rf^ PaU J/nU tfoalW. 

Robinson Cruioe Witli lOO ll lustrations by Gordon 
Browni. Croivn Svo, cloth eitr*, 8>. 
'■OnenI tlia (nut luiiai. If not abululaly the beat, of Dafoe'a irorli whloh feaa 

Gulliver's Travels. With 100 Illustratioiia by OoRDOH 
Bhowmb. Crown Svo, oloth extra, 3*. 
" Hr, Onrdnn itromie ti. to niy thinking, Inunniianlily the Dioit aitliUc. 
■ptrltfd. and lirilllaut of our llluatraton ot Ixwka for Imyi, and one ot llie moit 
luimonnit alio, aahlallliutratloDt cit 'Oulllvar' amply teatlfy."— rruH. 

Patience Wins: or, War in tlie Workfl. Bj Geobok Man- 
viLLE FbNit. with 6 page Illuetratlona. Cr. Svo, doth extra, St. 

Yorkah'ln tietoty Ufa I1ia whole book ll all aitlow with life. "—Pall JfnU Oaitri't 

Mother Carey's Chioken: Her Voyage to the Unknown 
lala. By Q. Mahvillb Fkhn. With 6 page lUuatretione by A. 
VoBEBTiBB. Cmwn Svo, cloth extra, 3*. 
" Umlnnhtedly one of the Ixit Mr. Fenn ha> written. The Incident! are of 

thrllllna iutereit. while the ehamcrlen are ilrnwn with a care and completeneu 

nraly tonnA In a buy'i book."— /.ir<rniv ITDrM. 

The Wigwam and the War-path: stories of the Red 

Indiana. By AhCOTT R. HOFE. With 6 page Jlluatrationa. Crown 

8to, cloth elegKnt, 3>. 
"Ti notably oood. It gives a very livjd plctnre of life among the Indiana, 
which will delight the heart of many a iclioolfrfiy."-^.«ioW>-. 

r., . i.,CiOOglc 
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THREE-SHILLING 8ERIE8-Oontinued. 

The Missing: Merchantman. B7 Harbt CoLLmawooD. 

With 6 page lUustrationn b; W. H. OviBlNU. Cloth extra, 3$. 
" Una nr the auUior'i b«it ua itoiie*. Ths hero U u hsrolc u uj boy eoald 
deilre, un.l tlie r-nr]ing i« «il»mely happy."— BniiiA WeeHy. 

The Rover's Secret : a Tnle of the Pirate Cnys and lagoona 
of Cula. By Hahm Coi.likowooij. With 6 pitge lUuBtratiotiB by 
W. C. Sthons. Criiwn 8vo, cloth elegant, S». 
" Tlu RmtT'i Srrrrt [■ hj tar Iho lieaC ■» itnry we have read for jean, and b 

Perseverance Island: or, The KobinBon Crux»e of the ISth 
Century. By Douqlab Fbazab. With S page lUiiatratiuni. 
Crown Svo, cloUi extra, 3t, 
"Thli te an Intereathiir alorr. written with ttndfed ilmnUcltr of itfle. much in 

Detot'i Tain nf apparent ■inceiitj' and KropiiloDi laradty; while tor practlcnl 

Girl NeiyhbOUrS: or, The Old Fnahion and the New. By 
Sarah Tttlkh. With 6 page Illiiatrations by C. T. Gari^nd. 
Crown Svn, olfitli elegant. St. 
"O.I8 of l^e in«t eHeitlve unil quietly homorona of Mia Sarah Tjtier'i itorle*. 

BLACKIE'S HALF-CROWN SERIES. 

Illliatrated by eminent Artists. In crown 8vo, einth elegant 

A Musical Genius. BytheAnthor of the "Two Dorothys". 
IlluHtrated by John H. Bacos). 
Hugo Ricarilo has a geniua for tho violin, and in adopted hy n wenlthy 
muaical amateur who hai discoTeml hia xpecinl gift The lad studies 
hard, and fulHla the higheat eipectationa of hia new friend. But he never 
quite forgets hie humhie. nnseliish brother the conjurer ; and when be ia 
called upon to make choice between afTcction for his hmther and a wealthy 
home, he quickly chooncs the former. The charm of thia tale ia in its 
naturalaeee, and in the engaging self-ancrifice of the two noble brotheni. 

For the Sake of a Friend : A Stoty of School Life By 
Maboaiirt Fabker. Illuatrated by G. Druaik Hahuond. 
Storiea of school lifo nre common enough, but thia tale of a. frtrla' achool 
in Melbourne ia quite new. The viracily of theae Auatiwlian girls is not 
leM attractive than the home-like brightneea and freedom of the eohool. 
The heroine. .Susie Snow, and her friend, Trixie Berexford, ore the aneeteat 
and clevereat of girls, and although there are jealousioK, miatakea, and 
miaunderstandinnii among the pupila at Stormout Rouae, yet all comea 
right in the end. 

D.nt.zedbyGoOglc 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES— Continued. 

Under the Black Eagle. By amdhbw hilliard. illus- 
trated by W. Boucher. 

Erniat Wentworth is an English lad rwident in Ruana, and hi» gt™t 
chum is a atudent allied Gragorieff. As this student hss secret dealings 
with Nihiliati, the two friends become suspected of plots, and the Hiial 
result is that both are apprehended, and exiled to Siberia. On the journey 
they contrive to leap from the convict-slenmer, swim ashore in the dark- 
ne«a. esoape from their piiisuer^, and make their way across " the Itoof of 
the World " into Sorthem India. 

The Secret of the Australian Desert. By Ehnbut 

FAVEyu. With 4 Illustrations by Percy F. S, Spbncb. 
Three white men, and a blackfellow cnlled Billy Buttooa, start on an 
expedition into the g;reat Austrslian desert Strange, uncanny, and tsr- 
rible are their experiences in that vast nildemoss. They meet with the 
Dannibal Warlattaa : And a mysterioiia burning mountain ; discorer tracee 
of the lost explorer, Dr. Leichiiardt; and only arrive back at Clieir cattle- 
station after long and grievous wandering in the waterless desert. I'he 
vivid actuality of this enthralling narrative is due to the fact lliat the 
aiiChur has taken the material from his own thrilling experiences. 

A Little Handful. By Harriet J. ScRiPPa 

"Belssrul typeof s boy."'— TfteSpAwrfmodir. 

A Golden Asfe : A Stoiy of Four Merry Chiklren. By Ismat 

Thorn, lliustratod by GoRTioir Browne. 
" Ought to have a place of honour on tlia nuraery ihelt."— FA* Athetiatim. 

A Rough Road: or, How tlie Boy Made a Mku of Himself. 
By Kirs. a. LINN.CUB Banes. 
" Mrs. Banks has not written a better book than A Frngh Iloaa,"~Siiiclalar. 

The Two Dorothya By Mrs. Herbbrt Martin. 

'• A bo^ilt that will [iiterest and please all 0r\i."—Tht Lady. 

Penelope and the Others. By Amt Walton. 

"Thlslsacliannlnti book forcliildren. Ulss Walton proves hensll spertsct 
aJejit In nuacralandLng ol schooi-ronni Joys anri iKim.wi'— CTWKian Imlfr. 

A Cruise In Cloudland. By Hrn-bt Fbith. 

" A thoroughly tntomitfng story."— Si. Jamri'i Oaztlle. , 

Harian and Dorothy. By Annib £. ARMBTROMa. 

" This Is dlitbcUvely abook lorgirli. A bright wholeiouM story. "—Acadenty. 
Stimson's Reef: A Title of Adventure. By C. J. Htnb. 
■■ It nisy alnioit vie Kltli Mr. R. L. Stevenson's Trtamri lilarul."^efardlan. 

Gladys Anstruther By Louisa Tbomi^on. 
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HALF-CROWN ^RIES-Continued. 

BY BEATRICE HARRADEN. 
Thills Will Take a Turn. Bj Beatrice Harrade:). 
With 44 niuBtrationH 
by John H. Bacon. 
Crown Sro, cloth tiU- 
guit, 2i. 6d. 

"PeA>n the nuMt brll- 
Hint ii ninci wm Tan a 
Tut.-. ... A tal« or humble 
ebllit llh tn Eut Umdon. ■<. 
■ dellfhUul bleadliu 



■ dellfhUul bleadlns ul 
iii«dy uid tng«i1v wlUk ui 
lellisnl JfioV—The Tima. 



The Whispering: 

Winds, and the 

THleBthattlieyTold. 

By Mart H. Di:Bi.f- 

HAH. With26Illi»- 

trKtiona by pAt'L 

Ha Mir. Crown 8vi>, 

cloth elegant, 2j. 6tl. 

"We »Ub tlie wliiili would 

tell tu ilorfM like thru. It 

would be wurth while tucllnb 

PrlmroK Hill, or even to Uie 

aJdilr hel)ihCa of HMiipiteitil 



thAt of Hilda Braie Heut, or 
even one thkt wm heir «• 
wnoAr - Atadtmv. Pmn "ThiMgii iriti Tail a riirii". (Iteiluad ) 

Hal Hungerford. By j. R. Hutchinsoh, b.a. 

"Altogether, Hal Hnngerlnrd lis diiUnct literary incceH."— Spntoinr. 

The Secret of the Old Mouse- By e. everbtt-Orbbn. 

"Tim, the Utile JicoMle, l> ■ churnilng creitinn " -Acadtmy. 

The Golden Weathercock. By Julia Goddard. 

White Lilac: or. The Queen of the May. By Amy Waltok. 
" Ever/ runl pirlih ought to add Wliif Lilac la Lti lUinTf.-—Aeaditiiy. 

Miriam's Ambition. By evblvn Everett-Ghbkn. 

" MIh Qnen'i childraa *n real Britlih bon and glrli." - Liverpool Mtrenry. 



:,■:.. l:,G0Oglc 
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HALF-CROWN eERIES-Oontrnued. 

The Saucy May. ByHBNRr Fbith. 

" Mr. Frith gl»M « neir pictureo! life on th« CMKsn wsve/'—SAVW^ ^'^'prarf'it. 

Jasper's Conquest- By Elizabeth J. Lysaoht. 

"One or Uie lieit huya' Uooki at the HMon'-ScAHiImMMr. 

Little Lady Clare- By Evelyn EvBRBn'-GitBBK. 

" Reiiiln.U ua In Itaqonilitiieu or Un. EwltiK't d«1lehUiil talH. -Liter. Forid. 

The Eversley Seoreta By Kvklyn Evehett-Gbmn. 

'■ Boj Etnilay i> a lerj tmicliing pictu™ of liigb priniipl*."— Ommiiaii. 

The Hermit Hunter of the Wilda By o. stables, r-m. 

" will Elwldeii the heart or niuiy i bright bo]t."—Jferlndu( Rteorder, 

Sturdy and Strons^. By o. A. HE:'Tr. 

Gutta Percha Willie- By Georob Mac Donald. 

"(let It for your boyt wid ^rle to re^ for thomselvH "— fVaefirHii Ttaclitr. 
The War of the Axe: Or, Adventures in Soutli Africa- By 
J. PKiicr-(;iii>vBi. 
"The ilorj li well »nd brltlUntly told/'-WtinHy World. , 

The Lads of Little Clayton. By r. Stbad. 

' ' A eHpitHl Ijook for boyft. "^-SihfmlinaiteT. 
Ten Boys wlio lived on the Bond froni Long Ago to Now. 

By Jane Asi)KEwh. With 20 niustriitioni. 
" Tlip idee la a very Imppy one. and «dniir«Wy currted out-"— Pfoclifol Teathrr. 

A Waif of the Sea : Or, Tlie Lost Fonnd. By Katk Wood. 

Winnie's Secret By Katb Wood. 

Miss Willowburn's Offer. By Sarab Docdney. 

■' Pallence Willowlmni la one of Mlu Doiidiiey'i bent creMimi." -Sptelator. 

A Garland for Girls. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

"l-hete Uttle talui are llie beau ideal of girli' atorteB."-(XrL>liaa VorU. 

Hetty Gray : Or, Nobod\ 's Bnim. By Rosa Mclholland. 

■■ Jlelty ji a dcllglilful erealure-piqiiniit, lender, and true. "- IPnrtd. 
Brothers in Arms: a story of the Cmsades, By F. Bav- 

FOBD HARmWlN. 

Miss Penwicit's Failurea By Kswif Sthart. 
Gytha's Message. By e«ma Lesub. 

"Thialt theaortor booli that all girli iikt."—Joumidqf£ilHe<ltiim, 



:i!,Googlc 
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HALF-OROWN SERIES -Continued. 

Hammond's Hard Lines. By skelton Kufpord. iiiu?' 

trotwl \>y Harold 
Coppmo. 



■• It la iiut Hhat ■ hajr would 

■tory book ii left In hli own 
hinil."— Si^iHif llaanfian. 

DuloieKing: A story 
tor Uirh. By M. 

('ORGBT - SETMOUR. 
llliiHtratiHl l>y Ukh- 
tri;t>e D. Haumonh. 



churniini; ueniHi. Diiil wnrtbr 
of tb« gwid [urtuni Hlilch ahe 

Huffh Hepbert'B In 
heritance. By 

Caroline AtiBTiM. 
With i pkge lllui- 
tratlnni by C. T. 
Garlakd. 

hi^ilth> iRtemtlng motlFe. It la ulmlnhly writUn. "-Scc^i.inii. 

Nicola: The Oireer of a Girl Miisjcinii. By M. Corbkt-Set- 

HOUR. ]lliut»t«d b; UKHTHUUE D. HAHMONrV 

Jaoko'Lanthorn: A Tnle of Adventure. By Hkkrt Frith. 

My Mistress the Queen. By M. A. Pmi,!,. 
The Stories of Wasa and Menzikoff- 
Stories of the Sea In Former Days- 
Tales of Captivity and Exile- 
Famous Discoveries by Sea and Land- 
Stirring Events of History. 
Adventures in Field, Flood, and Forest 
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BLACKIE'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 

lUustnited by eminent ArtiBls. In crowu 8vo, cloth etegaot 

SEW VOLUMES. 
In the Days of Drake. Beina the Adventures of Humphrey 
Snlkeld. By J. 3, Flftchkr. With lUiintnitionB by W. S Stackv. 

Wilful Joyce. By W. h. Roopeh. Illiiatrated by Harold 
Cuppisii. 

Proud NiSS Sydney. By Oeraldink Mocklkr. illustrated 
hy G. Dkuais Hahhonli. 

The Glrleen. By Edith Johnstone. Illiistrat«<l by Paul 
Ha HI IT. 

The OrgTUliSt's Baby. By Kathleen Ksox. 

School-Days In France. By an Old Girl. 

The Ravensworth Scholarship: a High School storv 

for Girl.. By Mra. HiNBV 1!labkk. 
Queen of the DaJTodilS: a SUnyof Ili^h School Life. By 

Raff's Ranehe: a story ot Adventure nmoni' Cow-boys wd 
IiKiiAii.. By F. M. HiiLMES. 

An Unexpected Hero. By Eliz, j. ltbaqht. 

The Bushrangrep's Secret. By M™. Henrv Clarke, m.a. 

The White Squall. By John C. Hittcheson, 

The Wreck of the "Nancy Bell". By J. c. Hutchesok. 
The Lonely Pyramid. By j. h. Yoxall. 

Bab: or, The Triumph of UiisellishiiesB. By Ishat Thorn, 
Brave and True, and other St«riee. BylSREOSONOow. 
The Light Princess. By Georok Mac Donald. 

Nutbrown Roger and L By J. H. Yoxall. 
Sam Silvan's Sacrifice. By Jesse colhan. 
Insect Ways on Summer Days in Ganien, Forest, Field, 

and Stream. By Jennrtt Hlmphreir. With 70 lUustnitions. 
Susan. By Amy Walton. 
A Palp of Clogs. By Amy Walton. 
Th6 Hawthorns. By Amy Walton. 
Dorothy's Dilemma. By Caroline AneWB. 

r:.:|-z..i:,G0Oglc 
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TWO-SHILLING SERIES-Oontinued. 

Marie's Home. By Carounb Aubtin. 

A Warrior King:. By J. Evelvh. 

Aboard the "Atalanta ". By Hbnrt Frith. 

The Penangr Pirate. By John C. Hutchmon. 
Teddy: Tlie8toryofa"LitUe Pickle". By John C.Hutcheson. 
A Rash PrOinise. By Cecilia Sblby Lowndes. 
Linda and the Boys. By Cecilia Selbt Lowndes. 
Swiss stories for Children. From tlm Genuiiu of Madah 
Johanna SpvHt By Lucv Wheelock. 

The Squire's Grandson. By J. M. Callwell. 

MagTia Charta Stories. Edit«<j by Arthur Uilhan, a.m. 

The Wingrs of Courage; and The cloud - Spi-sner. 

Traiwlated from the French of Geohoe Sand, by Mrs. Cobeban. 

Chirp and Chatter: Or, Lessons frou Field and Tree. 

By Alice Banks. With 54 lUugtrAtions by Gordon Bhovthk. 

Four Little Mischiefs. By Rusa mulholland. 

New Light through Oid Windows. By Greosoh gow. 

Little Tottie, and Two OUier Storim. By Thomas Archer. 
Naughty Hiss Bunny. By Clara Mulholland. 

Adventures of Mrs. Wlshing-to-be. By AlicbCorkran. 

The Joyous Story of Tota By Lacra E. Richards. 
Our Doliy : Her Words snd Ways. By Mrs. R. H. Rbad. 
Fairy Fancy: WhHt she Mean) aud Saw. By Mrs. Read. 



BLACKIE'S EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES. 

With IJiiistmliuiie. lu crown Svo, cloth ^legnnt 
SBW VOLVMBS 

The Little Olrl troia Next Door. By Geraldihe Mockleb. 

Unele Jem's Stella. By Author cf ihe " Two Dorothyn ". 
The Ball of Fortune. By C. Pe.m<8e. .Ww and Chmprr Editimi. 
The Family Falllngr. By Dahlet Dale. Near anit Cluapfr Ediiioa. 
Warner's Chase: Or, The Gentle Heart. By Annie 8. Swak. 

A'eir Edition. 
Climbing the Hill. By Annie S. Swan. New Edition. 
Into the Haven. By Annie a. Swan. 



s BOOKS yoa rouxo pjioplk. 



THE EIQHTEENPENNV SERIES. -Cantlnusd. 



Olive and Robin •■ < 

Si.uliBie. By til. 

IwuDupjUim- 

Mona's Trust: A liii 



MakvS 

I Grannla. By Euzabietb J. LiciOHt. 
The Seed She Sowed. B/ Ehxa 

Unlucky: A I'Vitemvul nf > 
B Lifn. B]rClU)LIIit 



Everybody 'sBusloessiOr.A 
Frleiul IP NchL JlylfilliT 



The Seven Coldan Keys. B 



Wu lie ■ Conudl 



Flllvd with Gold. BjJ.PIk- 

Our OeneFAl : a stnrr f"r 

Oiila. By Elizabeth J. 
AuDt Hesba's Chartce. bj 

By Order of Quosd Maude: 

A Sb'ry ot ll^iue Lite. By 

The Late Miss HolIlnBTard. 

By Ros« UuLHOi.LANn. 
OuPFrank By amt Walton. 
A Terrible Coward, by 



Little Jimmy: A SInry of Aav.nlure. 

By Ko" D, RiiKJuSKS. ic.A. 
Pleasures and Ppanks. By la*. 

In a Strancer's Garden: A St'iry 
fur Boyt Slid Uirla. Uy CoHsTancK 

A Soldier's Son : m- st-.n "f ■ U"y 

Kliu Sui:>:evilG<l. By ANNETTE LlS- 

Mlschlef and Herry-maklnE. By 

Llttlebourne Lock. By F. Bayfuku 






the Beach. By u. a. 
Tom Finch's Monkey. By J. C, 

HitsGFantley'sGlrls,»i<lt1^«»l<'riM 

ihe Tul.l l^eni. BrTlius. AliCHEO. 
TbePedlarandhisDog. fiyUARt 

Town Hloe In the Country. By 

Jl E. Francis 
Phil and hts Father. By laiui 
Prhn's Story. By L. K. Tiddbm 
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